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CHAPTER I. 

LADY WINDYGATES'S INSTRUCTIONS TO BBAEHEAD. 

' "And, Braehead, you'll see that young Windygates gets 
into no ill company. It is one thing to have his manners 
improved, and another to have his morals corrupted. It is 
one thing for him to acquire the last French polish, and an- 
other for an innocent lad to be introduced to French vices." 

" I am not so sure that there is a great odds," said a gen- 
tleman who was not the person to whom the instructions 
were addressed. 

The place was the white wainscoted parlor, with its evi- 
dences of gentility in satin-wood chairs and a jingling spin- 
et, in the country-house of Windygates. 

The first speaker was Mrs. Wedderburn of Windygates, 
or, as she was best known to herself and her contemporaries, 
" Lady Windygates," the influential wife of the laird of a 
good estate in the south of Scotland, a century and a half 
ago in round numbers. 

The audience consisted of two persons. The one was 
Windygates, who did not see " a great odds " between the 
improvement of manners and the corruption of morals. He 
was a " personable " middle-aged man, in his long-waisted 
coat, laced vest, and knee-breeches. He was well known to 
his own and succeeding generations as a man of active hab- 
its, a great planter of wood, rearer of cattle, spearer of trout, 
shooter of hares and partridges, drinker of toasts after meet- 
ings of the justices and election gatherings. But he was a 
1 
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12 FRENCH JANET. 

" What do you mean, Robbie Wedderburn ?" cried Lady 
Windygates, with a gasp of indignation and alarm. " I know 
of no young lass and no token that my son Allan bought her 
at the fair, which I should have been the first to hear of, had 
there been any such gallivanting going on. And I would have 
you to acknowledge that my Allan, young Windygates, is as 
intelligent a youth as is to be found in this part of the world." 

" I never disputed it," said Braehead, totally unmoved by 
her heat ; " as for the lass and the ribbon or the mittens," 
he went on, demurely, " I only employed them as figures of 
speech." 

" Then I would have you keep such figures to yourself, or 
for them that may like them," said the lady, sharply. The 
next moment she softened a little. " You do not understand, 
sir. Ah, Braehead ! if you had been a mother with an only 
bairn you would have seen most things in a different light." 

" God forbid," said the man, who did not believe in the 
significance of the word he used. 

" You're a hardened auld sinner," cried Lady Windygates, 
shaking her lace " head," and speaking in the tone of a wom- 
an who derives some subtle satisfaction — ^nay, amusement — 
from the painful truth thus unceremoniously proclaimed. 

" Nevertheless, madam," said Braehead, as complacently 
imperturbable as ever, "I'll do your behests to the best of 
my ability ; I'll bring your laddie back as raw and preju- 
diced in his notions, and as unharmed in his behavior as I 
can manage it I'm glad to think, for the credit of a Wed- 
derburn and a Calderwood" (quoting her maiden name), 
"that young Allan is not a coof ; but he is innocent enough 
for his sex and years, and his innocence shall not be defiled 
in my care if I can help it." 

"Ay, Bobbie, to give the de'il his due, you've lived as 
cannily as your neighbors ; not even your worst enemies can 
blacken you there," said Windygates, once more breaking 
his silence ; " whether it has been for lack of temptation or 
from superior sobriety and decency you yourself can best 
tell." 

" You had better give me the benefit of the doubt," said 
Braehead, dryly. 

" If it had been otherwise," continued Windygates, begin- 
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ning to walk up and down the room, " I do not say what the 
lad's mother might have done, as she is here to answer for 
herself, but I can tell you I, for one, would have put down 
my foot on this haver of a visit to Paris. Even as it is, I 
think it would be more to the purpose to speak of your guard- 
ing a fellow of his years and condition from dicing and brawl- 
ing like a young spendthrift and bully, and from wanton and 
wicked courses generally, than of protecting him from her- 
esies that will go in at the one lug and come out at the other, 
since he is neither of an age nor of a turn to pay heed to 
them." 

" I flatter myself my son's virtue and discretion will stand 
the test," said Lady Windygates, loftily. 

" Keep the woman !" Braehead relieved himself by a pri- 
vate, unspoken protest. " Is he h&r son any more than his 
father's ? and has she taken out an exemption from error in 
his name ? The f ule woman, it will be a wonder to me if 
she is not brought to her senses without any fault of mine." 

" There are other safeguards," said Lady Windygates, in- 
nocently unsuspicious of Braehead's reflections, " though, of 
course, they are not to be mentioned in the same breath with 
a godly upbringing and the grace which is promised in such 
a case. The Countess of Lathones, who was three years in 
France with her man when he was in trouble about the last 
rising, has given young Allan a letter of introduction to one 
of the first families among the French quality. She was on 
terms of intimacy with the Duchesse de Chalons and her 
family. Some of them visited the Lathones at Queensmuir 
a year or two since. It was the year that we were not going 
into company because of the death of Windygates's worthy 
mother, or I would have met them ; and I would have seen 
them at the kirk, had it not happened that, being Romanists, 
of course they did not go to the kirk. I need not say the 
Chalons command the entrance to the French court at all 
times." Lady Windygates, though she was a well-born 
woman, was not above referring to the Chalons and their 
court favor with a mixture of pomposity and exultation, as 
of one who would say, " Who can match that ? What other 
laird's son in the neighborhood can boast such an advantage 
as I have secured for young Windygates ?" 
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" I fail to see what help that will be to Allan's measure of 
propriety, not to say of integrity," Braehead was consider- 
ing sardonically in his own mind ; " his most Christian maj- 
esty is a disreputable old scoundrel if all tales be true, and 
very likely these Chalons are as brazen-faced and depraved a 
crew as he has about him. However, ignorance may be bliss 
here, and I need not try to dispel it. I'll get no thanks for 
my pains. I've been already forbidden to speak my mind." 

" It may be as well to let you know also," continued Lady 
Windygates in her dogmatic way, which there was no con- 
tradicting, " that I do not, and neither does Windygates 
there, I am sure," she added, as if by a courteous after- 
thought, " contemplate the possibility of any alliance be- 
tween us and the Chalons, or other members of their circle, 
such as has been occasionally entered into between the 
Scotch and French nobility and gentry. It would not do on 
any account. We could not entertain it for a moment. 
The young lady's French origin and upbringing, together 
with her being a papist, would utterly prevent it. Besides, 
I may tell you young Allan is as good as troth-plighted to 
my cousin Maisie Hunter of the Haughs." 

"It is the first word that I ever heard of it; I'm the las- 
sie's principal guardian !" exclaimed Windygates, suddenly 
coming to a halt in his walk, sitting down on the most fra- 
gile of the satinwood chairs, leaning back, and swinging him- 
self to and fro. 

" Look what you are about, Windygates," his wife called 
him to order ; " my parlor chairs are not seats to jow upon 
• like the big, clumsy, carved things in the dining-room and 
in your closet. And, now that you have heard that there is 
a prospect of marriage between Allan and Maisie Hunter, 
what have you to say against it ?" she asked, with discomfit- 
ing briskness. 

" I have nothing to say against it," admitted the laird, 
scratching his head, after he had recovered from the shock 
of so instant and direct a challenge. "If the lad and the 
lass are willing when the time comes, I'll not stand between 
them. The Haughs is a nice place, with a fine lie to the sun, 
grand for grazing purposes, though it does not match with 
Windygates." He had found his tongue in the support of an 
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idea far from displeasing to him, whicli had probably passed 
through his own mind ere now. " Davie Hunter, come of 
the Polmood Hunters, was one of my oldest friends. Maisie 
is his sole representative, a? Allan will be mine, and she is a 
fine lassie, well-favored, with good parts and good principles. 
Her old Auntie Peggy has not cheated her of an excellent 
education both at home and in Edinburgh. But had you 
not better wait and see whether the pair incline that way 
before you settle matters for them?" The speaker caught 
himself up cautiously. 

" Allan is barely of age, and Maisie Hunter is not out of 
her teens," Windygates began again, " if I recollect rightly 
the date of the funeral of her mother, who died at the , 
bairn's birth. It was the snowy year, when so many 'sheep 
were smothered in the drift in CairniiB Cleugh. Mrs. Hunt- 
er's funeral had to be put off three or four days to let us get 
through to the old kirkyard at Kirkbeath, where he had a 
maggot that she should lie among his kin." 

" Well, I had nothing to do with the poor woman's funer- 
al, and you may leave the sorting of my son and her daugh- 
ter's marriage to me," said Lady Windygates with dauntless 
confidence. "It will be a capital down-sitting for Maisie, 
and I'm not sure but that young Windygates might do 
worse. I'm not speaking merely with respect to the estate, 
for nobody can say that I'm dead set on this world's goods; 
though the Haughs is a nice place, as you say, laird, it is no 
more than fair that our son, who will get all we have, should 
claim a good tocher with his wife. But, apart from her 
bawbees, my cousin Maisie is not only a very bonnie lassie," 
insisted Lady Windygates, ringing the changes on the much- 
thought-of damsel's attractions, " she's just an uncommonly 
bright, sensible young creature, to whom I've taken a great 
fancy." 

"I should say it would be more to the purpose if it were 
young Windygates who had taken a fancy to the young lady," 
Braehead took it upon him to hint — a hint to which Lady 
Windygates did not deign to reply. " But, no doubt, mad- 
am, you do not speak without authority," Braehead made 
the amendment, "and I've to thank you for a piece of in- 
formation that, as it lets me know what your plans are for 
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niy young cousin, will make me all the more alive to any 
danger of their being circumvented which I may be able to 
detect and ward off." 

" Thanks to you, Braehead, there is no danger," said Lady 
Windygates, composedly; "my Allan knows better than to 
entangle himself in strange, forbidden bonds, when there is 
something so much better worth having in every way await- 
ing his home-coming." 

Lady Windygates had arrived at the end of her instruc- 
tions at last. Braehead was at liberty to pursue his cogita- 
tions as he strode down the hill, striking into a bypath 
through the fields, which led up again to Braehead. " It is 
odd," pondered the philosopher, " how like draws to like, and 
the same types reproduce themselves perpetually. Maisie 
Hunter of the Haughs is a younger edition of Ann, Lady 
Windygates, as she was at the time of her marriage. If two 
of a tr^de never agree, and the dowager lady survive her 
gude- man and be spared to ripe old age, we need not look 
for much peace in the next reign at Windygates. There is 
not a more striking likeness between the father and the son, 
Windygates and young Windygates, though that ia what 
one would naturally look for, than there is between these 
two women. But, when I come to think of it, there is a 
wonderful resemblance between man and man and woman 
and woman in this dead-alive comer. And invariably 
the women have the best of it. The gray mare is the bet- 
ter horse in the yoking. The fighting and the farming, 
the electioneering speeches and political riots, the keeping 
down of the game, big and small, the sitting over the bottle, 
may be safely left to the men — the ladies will not dispute 
their husbands' and sons' superiority in these lines — and it 
is a proof that the women are but simpletons after all, since 
they will look up to the men as so many Solomons where 
this superiority is concerned. But let it come to the man- 
agement of a household, to looking after a family exchequer, 
to sending out sons and daughters into the world and set- 
tling them in life, and there would be a fine kettle of fish 
without the women. I've never put my head under the 
yoke, and never will, but I can see the truth well enough. I 
am not altogether clear if it is a peculiarity of the families 
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on this Water side, or if it hold good throughout the nation, 
throughout humanity. Anyway, it would take my ten fin- 
gers to check off the lairds' ladies and farmers' wives in this 
parish and the next who are as clever hizzies and as good 
hands at ruling the roost in their different departments as 
Lady Windygates has shown herself in hers. Their name 
and fame will never die, for there is a younger generation, 
among whom I'm safe to say is the heiress of the Haughs, 
growing up to take their place. Young Allan, you had bet- 
ter look to yourself, for you'll not be out of your mother's 
clutches before you'll be in your wife's, as your father has 
been in his wife's, long ere your day. She'll take great care 
of you, it will all be for your good, you will thank her for 
it, if you have a heart of grace, every hour you live. At the 
same time, my fine lad," finished Braehead, with a hitch of 
his obstinate bachelor shoulders and a twitch of his contu- 
macious, yet ludicrously mild lips, " you'll 
your own without madam's penni8sion.'!^^^^|lO?K8^^ 



^HTOCTON Heigh^ 



CHAPTER II. ^- A'z>^ I < 

AN OLD FBENCH HOTEL AifD ITS OCCT^^''^''^^ ^^ 

Bbaehead and young Windygates had arrived in Paris 
— ^the older Paris, of which there are only scattered frag- 
ments to-day. It was the city of great family hotels, in 
their green courts and gardens within their walls and gates; 
of ancient battlemented palaces akin to fortresses, destined 
to be prisons crowded with strange prisoners before their 
part was played out ; of numerous noble churches and re- 
ligious houses, which, in spite of the Encyclopaedists, sur- 
vived to be gutted out in order to form halls for the assem- 
blies, not of the learned, but of the brutally ignorant, the 
people's representatives, and their masters and mistresses for 
the time, the fierce rabble of the streets, the shrieking chaf- 
f erers of the holies. It was the Paiis of narrow, filthy trottoirs, 
and lamps swinging midway across them ; of tall, crowded 
shops, and inconvenient corner quays, by which market boats 
and rowing boats jostled each other for places. Gilt coaches 
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drove along, carrying superb gentlemen in velvet coats and 
lace ruffles, and exquisite ladies in brocades and plumes 
of feathers. Frocked monks, as well as priests in their 
soutanes, picked their steps in the m^lee among sharp-eyed 
workmen in out-at-elbow blouses and women with ragged 
skirts and pinched faces, dragging along children more 
meagre than themselves. The twin towers of Notre Dame 
looked down in solemn serenity on it all, and the clustered 
towers of the Bastille frowned grimly, for did not they mark 
the giant prison, with its wall within wall and labyrinths of 
cells, like a mighty spider's web, to which a king's letter 
might send the most unsuspecting citizen on an hour's notice, 
from which only the most tedious and one-sided of trials or 
another king's letter could bring him back again. 

Young Windygates was excited and delighted with what 
he saw, for everything was novel and striking to him. Brae- 
head had seen it all before, besides getting peeps behind the 
scenes, which caused him to have his doubts — as he said, 
with national and individual caution — and to shake his big 
head in its somewhat diminutive wig. 

The travellers put up at an inn familiar to Braehead, where 
he interpreted for his young friend, whpm he kept carefully 
under his eye. Indeed, as Allan, in spite of the Rev. Andrew 
Brydone's extensive erudition, which he had made the most 
conscientious eff^***- to transmit to his pupil, could not speak 
a word to foreig-i" humanity which foreign humanity could 
understand, though he could address horses, cattle, dogs, and 
sheep with a perfect mastery of the vocabulary invented for 
their benefit, he was of necessity tied to his kinsman. The 
younger man did not at first care to stray far beyond the 
sound of the voice which interpreted all his wants, whether 
of meat and drink or of purely mental aliment. 

Braehead vindicated the trust reposed in him by doing his 
duty to young Windygates in the beginning as precisely as 
if the bear leader had been an elder of the kirk, and not next 
door to a heathen. He showed the lad the sights — the .pub- 
lic buildings, the statues — especially that of Louis XIV. in 
the Place Vend6me, and that of Louis XV. (' Vice, riding on 
horseback ') in the Place Louis Quinze ; the quays, the 
squares, the gardens. Braehead even sat out and yawned 
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through an opera to gratify young Allan. His guardian 
ventured so far as to take the lad to one of the meetings of 
a learned society, secure that, in young Windygates's igno- 
rance of the language, he could pick up no audacious theory, 
catch no sneering epigram which might endanger the per- 
fect soundness of his creed. For that matter, poof stupid 
Allan was profoundly weary of the bony and grimacing 
metaphysicians and mathematicians with whom his compan- 
ion was hand-in-glove. What the young man called their 
gibberish was doubly incomprehensible to him; and, though 
it might be an honor, as he was ready to admit — for he was 
ingenuous and modest, not brutally self-sufficient and arro- 
gant — ^for him merely to look on their eager, ugly, yellow 
faces, he could have desired that the honor were abridged, 
or bestowed on a worthier recipient. He was tempted to 
wish himself back at Windygates, practising his flageolet, 
playing a game of bowls with his father and a visitor, read- 
ing a page or two of the Annual Hegister or the JScofs Mag- 
azine to his mother, going out with Muirland Willie the 
game-keeper to have a shot at a wild-cat, setting off for 
some gathering of young folk at a house-warming or harvest- 
home where he would dance till break of day. 

It was a good deal better for young Windygates when 
the pair delivered their letter of introduction from Lady 
Lathones to the Duchess de Chalons. T ^e they were de- 
tained first in the porte coch^re, and af tei rds in an ante- 
chamber, where a page in the ChMons livery took their open 
sesame and disappeared with it. Even when the page re- 
turned the sole result for the moment was that madame the 
duchess did not receive at that hour, and that she would 
communicate with them by a messenger — a beginning which 
was a little like a satire on French politeness. But Allan 
was decidedly impressionable through his senses a6 well as 
his heart. He walked away fascinated by the pictures, the 
tapestry, the mirrors, the gilt and carved furniture, the sweet 
scent of the flowers through the open window from the sum- 
mer garden, though the travellers were in the heart of Paris. 

And when the morning did come, with a perfumed note 
from the duchess, her delay in receiving the strangers and 
the ceremony in which she was entrenched were amply 
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atoned for. Even in the matter-of-fact rendering of Brae- 
head, who translated the lady's gracious phrases, her response 
to Lady Lathones's appeal was full and free. She invited 
the two men whom she had never seen to be with her every 
evening she received, in order to become acquainted with 
her family and introduced to her circle. She announced 
that the duke, her husband, and the marquis, her son, would 
have the felicity of calling on Madame de Lathones's friends. 
She went so far as to add that she hoped her relations would 
induce the Scotch gentlemen to quit their inn and become 
for the rest of their stay in Paris the guests of the Chalons. 

" What a kind woman ! What an open house the Chalons 
must keep ! Was there ever such hospitality ?" demanded 
Allan, warmly. 

Braehead cleared his throat and tickled his right ear. 

" We must wait on the lady, that is certain," he said. 
" As for the duke and the marquis, we'll wait till they call, 
which may be the day before we leave ; or, if the gentle- 
men turn up sooner, you may depend upon it they will not 
keep us at home five minutes. However, as we have nothing 
to do with the fine cattle beyond inspecting them like the 
rest of the marvels, and perhaps having them to fall back 
upon if we have a difficulty about Versailles, or get into any 
trouble, we may let them and their manners take care of 
themselves.^' 

Young Windygates had no objection to this course, since, 
in spite of Braehead's proving a true prophet with regard 
to the amount of time and attention which the two French 
noblemen spared to their Scotch visitors, one of these visitors 
was inclined to think the manners of his host, and especially 
of his hostess, the most charming in the world — far before 
anything he could have imagined. 

Both the duke and duchess understood a little English, 
which was a rare accomplishment in that day, before any 
Anglomania had arisen in France. The origin of the ac- 
complishment was that husband and wife had in their youth 
been brought into contact with many of the exiles at St. 
Germain, and that the couple had once visited England in 
the suite of their ambassador, and had even made a descent 
on Scotland in order to renew old acquaintanceships. The 
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smattering of English possessed by the heads of the honse 
of Chalons, and courteously used for the visitors' benefit, 
was an inestimable advantage to Allan, inasmuch as it en- 
abled his new friends to understand his first blushing and 
stumbling attempt at patchwork French. They listened to 
it without the ghost of a smile on their high-bred faces — 
unless such a frank, gay response to his half-vexed, half- 
amused laugh at his tremendous mistakes as was the most 
successful thing for setting him at ease in all their bland 
graciousness. 

It was of comparatively little consequence that the Mar- 
quis de Beauval was far less familiar with English and far 
less forbearing in following young Windygates's flounders 
among strangely sounded vowels and more strangely used 
idioms than his parents showed themselves, since he was lit- 
tle at the Hotel de Chalons. He was an officer in a regi- 
ment then stationed in Paris, and appeared to live chiefly at 
his quarters, and to have his own engagements, with an 
amount of independence of the paternal roof which caused 
the son of the Scotch laird to open his blue eyes widely. 

Even monsieur the duke, though he resided in his own 
hotel and was present almost every evening at his wife's re- 
ceptions, so that the pair might have passed as a model 
French couple, had his apartments in the great rambling 
building entirely distinct from those of the other members 
of the family, appropriated to his own use and frequented 
by his own company. Young Windygates had a difficulty 
in realizing that the duke and duchess held the same rela- 
tions to each other that were held by Windygates to Lady 
Windygates, who was at the heels of everything that con- 
cerned her husband, down to the length and strength of the 
points which knotted up his hose and knee-breeches, and the 
paying of the farrier's bill. When Windygates was within 
doors — which, to be sure, was seldom save at meal-times, 
after nightfall, and in the worst weather — the couple were 
bound to be together, or constantly encountering each other. 
This was for the very good reason that the dining-room and 
Lady Windygates's parlor were common to both, and not a 
room in the house was sacred to its owner, be it man or 
maid, or exempt from tours of inspection, to investigate 
2 
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whether Bitchie or Pate, or Jenny or Ailie, were faithful in 
his or her office. The Wedderbums were only Scotch lairds 
of fair position : the Chalons were powerful French noble- 
men ; but the difference between their menagea was not 
merely a difference of rank and state. 

Young Allan did not pause to measure the comparative 
excellence of the two systems. A dim, comprehension came 
to him, however, that the unbroken politeness, even the 
strain of gallant and witty compliment, that struck him so 
much in the intercourse of the elderly duke and duchess 
(elderly according to his reckoning), which formed so strong 
a contrast to his mother's pragmatical laying down of the 
law and brisk fault-finding, and his father's stolid indiffer- 
ence or gruff retorts, were only possible, in the highly civil- 
ized atmosphere of Paris, in a great house like that of the 
Chalons, in a division of forces and interests polished as 
steel, and as clear Tklid cutting. That did not prevent the 
effects being delightful to a new-comer, full of balmy seren- 
ity which yet had its piquant elements, for this French race 
was very quick and bright, never lacking in keenness and 
cleverness, in lively emotions and desperate passions, with 
their tragic situations far below the surface, while always 
preserving the agreeable convenances, 

Braehead might do what he liked, and he accepted the 
carte blanche quietly ; but young Windygates was deter- 
mined he should avail himself of his entree to the Hotel de 
ChMons. He would never fail to be present at madame's 
evenings, where she softly made much of him, and helped 
him to enjoy himself. His mother wished him to have 
manners, and where was there a better school for learn- 
ing them than with those friends of the Lathones to whom 
he had been sent, who deigned to notice and entertain him, 
and did it so well and with so little apparent effort that, 
though he felt a clown in their company, still he was happy ? 

Braehead smoothed his smooth chin, gave a grunt, and 
left young Windygates to follow his devices so far as fre- 
quenting the Hotel de Chylous was concerned. As to other 
resorts, his senior had his thumb on the lad, who mispro- 
nounced wofully his small amount of French words, and, 
though he had known his Caesar and his Virgil, could no 
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more fall back on Latin as a medium of conversation than 
he could fall back on Chaldee. 

Further, Braehead had ascertained, by discreetly conduct- 
ed inquiries, that of madame the duchess's daughters who 
were out of their convents the elder had been married a 
year ago, at the age of thirteen years, though she still re- 
sided with her father and mother, because the Comte de 
Haute-Blois, her husband of nineteen years, was with the 
army on the frontiers, and the young couple's establishment 
had yet to be formed. As for the second daughter, she 
was vowed to the Holy Virgin, and destined to be the fut- 
ure Abbess of ChMons. There was a young widow, a rela- 
tion of the family, whom they called cousin, who stayed in 
the hotel ; but Braehead's informant — none other than the 
major-domo — made a face when he mentioned Madame Ste. 
Barbe, and said that she did not counts She was only a 
poor relation, a hanger-on, with anteceaents as smirched as 
such fine ladies' origins and actions often were, so that she 
needed the duke and duchess's protection, in return for 
which she entertained them when they wanted entertain- 
ment, and served them in various social ways which were 
open to her ; tut, as to terms of equality and matrimonial 
overtures, there was nothing to be feared from her. The 
duke was a man of honor, and would not permit such a 
thing where a visitor, a foreigner, a gentleman introduced 
by an old friend, was concerned. 

Braehead was satisfied that there was nothing at the 
H6tel de ChMons which could endanger the interests of 
Maisie Hunter of the Haughs, or rather of Lady Windy- 
gates's selection of Maisie for her daughter-in-law and suc- 
cessor. Young Windygates was disposed of with tolerable 
safety when his host and hostess were of the haute noblesse^ 
owing some responsibility to members of his country people, 
and when play did not run high in their house. Braehead 
was rather thankful to have his charge oft his hands at 
times. The lad was not a bad lad, but he was like his kind, 
and there was very little in ,them, according to Robbie 
Wedderburn. What did young Allan care for the laws of 
the universe, or the laws of nations, the enlightened politi- 
cal economy and the advanced physics, which were so much 
to Robbie Wedderburn ? 
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The H6tel de Ch&lons was a world of wonder to young 
Windygates, and its inner sanctuary was madame's room. 
What would his mother — what would Maisie Hunter — think 
of its glass and gilding, its parquetted floor and Turkey 
rugs, its luxurious fauteuils, its great bed in the alcove, its 
public toilet- table, its dogs and birds and flowers? How 
would small, wizened Lady Windygates in her thrifty gown 
and tippet and lace hood look beside the tall and stately 
duchess in the brocade with her towering chevelure? In- 
stead of keeping accounts, spinning fine flax, concocting 
cordials and medicines, and converting the darning of the 
household linen into a fine art, the great lady contented 
herself with occasionally picking out the gold thread from 
bullion lace, and slowly raising a glittering pile at her side. 
She fanned herself with languid elegance or fitful fervor, 
she sniffed at a gold vinaigrette, or took snuff from a snuff- 
box set in brilliants. All the time she heard everything 
which passed around her, and guided the conversation un- 
erringly — not stiffly dogmatizing, according to Lady Windy- 
gates's habit, but exercising an unquestioned supremacy 
with a tact which was as delicate as it was irresistible. 
Young Allan was not disloyal to his home and his mother, 
but that did not prevent him from being dazzled by their 
opposite. 

The duchess was not handsome according to Scotch no- 
tions ; if looked at without partiality, when she was silent 
and still, she was somewhat heavy-looking in her grandiose 
size, and not all the rouge and powder of the day could al- 
together hide the sallowness of her complexion, in keeping 
with the universal sallowness of hue which young Windy- 
gates and Braehead encountered in the faces they met on 
French ground. For the friends had not gone to Nor- 
mandy, where there are apple cheeks as well as red-and- 
white pippins, or to the southern provinces, where the yel- 
low is qualified by brown as in the African marigolds which 
the damsels of Provence sometimes wear in their dark hair 
in the rondes which the peasants dance on a f^te day. 

Young Windygates went to the most splendid court in 
Europe, and saw a king who, when young, cooked, by fits 
and starts, in silver pots and pannikins, or took a turn at an 
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embroidery frame, and, when old, was as depraved and crue^ 
a cynic as any heathen Roman emperor of them all. The 
young man saw the haughty reigning favorite, and the 
mesdames, the king's elderly daughters, who under the 
choice names of " Rags," " Bones," etc., were the butts of 
their far from venerable parent. The honest lad was not 
particularly edified ; not all the dignity of the king's hunt, 
the stately splendor of the palace rooms, the glories of the 
terraced gardens, could compensate for the drawbacks they 
contained — patent even to a youth of one-and-twenty. But 
he was struck by the illustrious gatherings which met at 
the H6tel de Ch§,lons — the marshals, the abb6s, the lieuten- 
ants of provinces, the play-writers, the poets, the ladies of 
the first quality and the most charming attributes, who were 
the men's contemporaries and their fitting mates. As young 
Windygates was never likely to cross their paths, and would 
not be worth reckoning if he did, they were for the most 
part graciously affable to him, and» as he was a modest, un- 
assuming lad, he was pleased by their affability, and grate- 
ful for it. 

But the undoubted queen of the circle, whom he was 
proud to know, was his friend madame the duchess. Ma- 
dame, with her grand air, her becoming languor, and her 
equally becoming vivacity, her swift smiles and frowns, her 
wide range of glances, her marvellous gestures, was a de- 
lightful person to watch. She was the most captivating of 
patronesses and friends. She would admit young Allan to 
her petites entries^ where only her secretary, confessor, hair- 
dresser, and femme de chambre shared with him the myste- 
ries of her earlier toilet. She would tell him the most de- 
lightful piquant stories in a mosaic of French and English, 
recalled for his benefit, which he could understand, of royal 
progresses, of the return of great warriors from the wars, of 
the Scotch regiment and its valiant deeds, of Scotch families 
in exile like the Lathones, to whom it had pleased her to be 
a generous ally. When she saw how the listener sat en- 
thralled by her eloquence she was charmed in her turn ; she 
felt an agreeable, if not a unique sensation — ^made up of her 
gratification at exercising with the old success an old ac- 
complishment, and of having won a fresh adoring servant. 
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Nay, her quick sensibilities were really touched by the hu- 
mility and sincerity of his homage, just as her eyes were 
pleased with his comely young manhood. For young 
Windy gates was stalwart, fair, and ruddy, on the same lines 
as his father, and blonde, bi^, simple-hearted Scotchmen had 
always taken the duchess's fancy. They had the same at- 
traction for her that the upright, pure-minded young Count 
de Fersen had for the Frenchwoman of quality of another 
generation. Madame's eyes melted, her voice softened, in 
addressing Allan Wedderburn, and the term mon fiU 
dropped naturally from her lips. The sound thrilled him 
through ; he was doubtful how Lady Windygates would 
have relished the invasion of her prerogative. Yet to be 
styled mon fils by this very fine lady and exquisite woman 
was something to prize and remember. 

Young Windygates saw comparatively little of the true 
son of the house, and of the daughters, who were so fenced 
off from him that Braehead, his temporary governor, could 
regard their existence and near neighborhood with absolute 
unconcern. Those last specimens of the Chalons family, 
puzzled the young laird, and rather repelled than attracted 
him. They were very young certainly, and he was still 
enough of a boy to be shy with big children (even Gene- 
vieve Comtesse de Haute-Blois was barely fourteen, and 
Bertrande, the coming Abbess of Chalons, was little more 
than twelve), in their stiff brocades and piled-up curls. The 
girl's complexions were as sallow as their mother's, while 
their long noses were still too pronounced, and their arms 
were all elbows under their ruffles. The countess and the 
abbess were the oddest mixture of old women of the world 
and children that young Allan could have conceived possi- 
ble. They were, if he had known it, in a state of semi- 
emancipation. They stood behind their mother and shared 
in her receptions, though they did not receive themselves ; 
they saw company at home, though they did not go into it 
abroad. Genevieve, on account of \er early marriage, Ber- 
, trande, by reason of her dedication to the Church, were al- 
ready half free from the silken bonds, impassable as iron 
bars, which held the demoiselles of France in a state of 
utter helplessness, inexperience, and practical ignorance till 
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they passed in a twinkling from demoiselles into dames — 
*dames of the provinces, dames of the Parisian salonSy pow- 
ers in politics and letters. Why, Braehead was proud to 
visit one of those dames, who, though getting up in years 
and threatened with blindness, had all the philosophers — 
French and English — at her feet. It was the transition 
from such short-sighted doves into such wide-awake eagles 
which was so inexplicable to the uninitiated bystander. It 
could not be from intimate association with their seniors, 
for the only two girls of whom Allan Windygates could 
form an opinion stood at such a distance from their mother 
as well as their father that it was remarkable even to him, 
accustomed to the strict Scotch training of his generation. 
He could quite understand that they must be in entire sub- 
jection to their mother — ^that was only proper and becoming; 
but, in addition to that, though mother and daughters ad- 
dressed each other as ma cMre mhre and mes chers enfantSy 
though she saluted them on both cheeks every morning 
and evening (nobody had thought of exchanging kisses at 
TjVindygates since Lady Windygates was a bride and young 
Allan was a baby), he could see that mother and daughters 
were still to all intents strangers to each other. He, a man 
according to his own definition, and Lady Windygates, the 
greatest disciplinarian up and down the Water, were far 
more intimate than the mature woman who was at once the 
softest and the most spirited, the frankest and the sweetest, 
of her sex whom he had ever known, showed herself with 
her young daughters. 

Little madame, or the little countess, as Madame de Haute- 
Blois was called, and Mademoiselle de Chalons, though they 
had considerably more liberty and many more privileges than 
ordinary girls of their rank, could not stir on foot beyond the 
gates of their father's hotel ; they could not go out save in 
the family coach with a train oifemmes de chamhre and lac- 
queys in attendance. The girls could do nothing for them- 
selves, any more than when they began to walk and speak. 
Young Windygates did not believe they had ever read a 
book, except what their priests and preceptors had given 
them, or cherished an idea which had not first been put by 
somebody else into those curly dark heads of theirs. He 
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caaght the two once h&ndlvDg poupees, or dolls, in a way that 
strongly suggested the owners had not given over playing* 
with the china babies, though the bigger babies were ashamed 
of their occupation and huddled away the toys oil his unex- 
pected appearance. 

'^ Madame la comtesse and mademoiselle, I pray you, do not 
permit me to disturb you," the intruder had struggled to say 
in his best French. 

" But no, monsieur," the daughters of the house had an- 
swered, with their heads in the air as became their birth and 
breeding, and had gone on minding him nevertheless. The 
present countess and the future abbess quarrelled openly 
over pralines and gdteavx, much as thd sisters might have 
done half a dozen years before. The girls could beck and 
bridle with the best, but they had not a rational word to say to 
young Windygates, or to aqy other friend of their mother's, 
and he was far from exacting in his demands. They had 
nothing to tell of the court, to which the young ladies had 
been frequently. They had nothing to tell of the old con- 
vent in which they had been brought up. Yet, hear them 
discussing dress with a modiste^ or a shopman come for 
orders, and even a tyro could recognize not only that the 
juvenile maidens had all their wits about them when these 
were called into play ; more than that, the wits were of the 
sharpest. Or put cards into the small, mittened hands, and 
their owners would play lotto and ecart& as well as their 
father and mother played the games, with the skill of accom- 
plished experts, in a style which left the bungling perform- 
ances of Allan Windygates, who was only learning French 
games, far behind. 

Young Windygates had no sisters, but in the healthy, 
kindly freedom of intercourse between Scotch gentlefolks 
of his generation he knew a good many girls almost as well 
as if they had been his sisters. He recalled Maisie Hunter, 
when she was no older than these French girls — how fear- 
lessly she ran about the leanings and leas, and went in and 
out of the cottages where she was a cherished guest. She 
would race with him from the top of the hill on which 
Windygates stood to the bottom. She could go to the 
kirk, or the manse of Deerholms, or over to Windygates, or 
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across to some other country-house, by herself on her white 
pony, with no other escort than her colley dog Heather, when 
her old auntie Peggy was laid up with her winter cough and 
rheumatics. The young heiress of the Haughs could be 
depended upon to behave with the greatest propriety, and 
everybody respected her as the child respected herself. He 
remembered what he had heard his mother say in praise of 
Maisie's early attainments in needle-work, housekeeping, the 
dairy, the poultry yard. He knew by experience how soon 
she could keep her own with him in the books she read of 
her own free will — the English classics (Shakespeare, Pope, 
Addison, Shenstone), the Scotch classics (Barbour, Blind 
Harry, Allan Ramsay, Rutherford's Letters, the " Cloud of 
Witnesses "), nay, even French classics ( " Telemachus " and 
"Paul and Virginia''), which, though they had been trans- 
lated from the French, the author's young countrywomen 
had never read in the original, notwithstanding that their 
mother went into ecstacies over the Mauritius, the faithful 
negroes, the peerless boy and girl, with their sweet, sad fate. 
And how quick Maisie was in storing up and retailing all 
that she observed and experienced when she went to Edin- 
burgh for dancing and carving, and finishing lessons gen- 
erally I How she was apt to call him back and set him 
right in his assertions of what he had seen on his limited 
travels ! It had been one of his inducements to go to France 
to get beyond her bounds and power of correction, and to 
be able just to crow a little over her in what would be his 
superior knowledge of the world. For young Allan was by 
no means blinded, either by conceit or partiality, in his esti- 
mate of what had been the terms on which he had stood with 
Maisie Hunter in the past. In spite of what Lady Windy- 
gates had said, he had felt consideraj;)ly piqued by the bright, 
alert piece of juvenile womankind who had often been held 
up to him, notwithstanding the difference of sex, as a min- 
gled example and reproach. He had been inspired on occa- 
sions with a boyish heartiness of resentment against Maisie, 
till dawning manhood and womanhood softened and trans- 
formed both of them. He had been beginning to take a brac- 
ing, shamefaced satisfaction, made up of pleasure as well as 
of annoyance, in thwarting and being thwarted by Maisie 
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Hunter, and in cherishing a resolve down deep in his heart 
to get the better of her at last. Now he thought she was 
worth a hundred of those demoiselles of France, and he 
could not restrain a secret laugh when he reflected how Mai- 
sie and other girls on his Deer Water — Katie Cranstoun and 
Bell Dalrymple — would stare, stiffen, and wax disdainful over 
these silly, childish daughters of the great house of Ch^ons. 

Yet, let us say, though young Windygates little foresaw 
such an ending, when the day of doom came these slight 
sprigs of quality were not found wanting, any more than 
women like Maisie Hunter had failed in the turbulent annals 
of the Kirk and Covenant. 

Noblesse oblige prevailed, where the frivolous material was 
concerned, in a manner so strangely heroic and pathetic that 
the rest of the world, looking on, held its breath in wonder, 
admiration, and pity. But there was no word of a national 
knife and the heaped-up guillotine baskets in the days when 
Allan Windygates was in Paris decorously and doucely sow- 
ing his wild oats, having his comb cut, picking up crumbs of 
wisdom and wit and French polish to give him the pre-emi- 
nence at kirk and market over his fellows up and down the 
Water, and over the saucy lass, Maisie Hunter. She was be- 
times assuming the overweening superiority and authority 
which, according to Braehead, every lady on the Water did 
not hesitate to claim and exercise over the laird — ^be he ever 
so certain a shot, successful a farmer, sagacious a planter, en- 
ergetic a politician, and gallant a yeoman. 



CHAPTER HI. 

OUR COUSIN JKANNETTE — THE WIDOW STE. BABBE. 

But there was another inmate of the H6tel de Ch&lons 
who was fated to have more to do with young Windygates 
in the sequel than the duchess herself found ; more to do 
than any woman in France either attempted or accomplished 
— ^than any woman in Scotland, unless, perhaps, his mother 
and Maisie Hunter. 

Yet he did not take much notice of this member of the 
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family at first, or dream of associating her with himself, till 
the association was forced upon him. 

She was our Cousin Jeannette, Madame Ste. Barbe, the 
young widowed kinswoman and hanger-on, a constant figure 
in the scene — at the same time a figure which was never 
either still or stationary. It did not occur for a long time 
to Allan that she was a person of marked individuality, that 
she was really the most companionable and, after the duch- 
ess, the most amusing of the ChS-lons household. He never 
calculated that she was not more than two or three years 
older than himself, though she had been so long a widow. 
He hardly even saw in those days that she was very hand- 
some. She was a tall, black-browed, black-eyed woman, with 
full red lips and a dash of natural carmine in her brown 
cheeks — ^the last peculiarity said to betray a Burgundian de- 
scent on one side of the house at least. The lines of her 
figure were rounded and supple. She had long before re- 
signed every trace of her widowhood, though she dressed, 
when not in white, in black, like many of her countrywomen 
to this day. 

Next to madame the duchess, Madame Ste. Barbe was 
beyond comparison the best talker in the H6tel de Chjllons, 
and if she had liked she could have picked up more English 
in a week than the others had acquired in years. She under- 
stood young Windygates's Anglo-French in the course of 
the first evening she spent in his company. She made him 
understand her, dense as he was in comparison, by a glance, 
a turn of the head. She had genuine conversational tal- 
ent, with a character of its own — not so winning as that of 
the duchess, but more daring. She never entered the lists, 
however, with her kinswoman for the acclamations of the 
salon. It was when the great madame was absent, or chose 
to be silent, that Madame Ste. Barbe came to the front and 
consented to entertain the company. Then the boldness of 
her flights might have arrested Braehead himself, a possi- 
bility which did not prevent him from having a strong preju- 
dice against her. If he had entertained no great appreciation 
for the good wives of the Deer Water — patterns of virtue 
and excellent management — ^but had, on the contrary, pitied 
the husbands in such estimable toils, he had a positive abhor- 
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rence of widows, especially high-spirited, enterprising widows, 
and a blind contempt for their victims. It was the blind- 
ness or the disdain which caased Braehead to be so easily 
led by the major-domo into ignoring any danger to young 
Allan's bachelor freedom at the Hotel de Ch41ons from the 
presence of the widow Ste. Barbe. Most people would have 
regarded her as the most formidable antagonist whom the 
young man could encounter. But Braehead was a contra- 
dictory being from his mother's arms, and he persisted in 
slighting her for the very qualities of double-facedness and 
shiftiness, slanderous spite, and brazen dishonesty, which he 
liberally attributed to her, that would have aroused the live- 
liest apprehension in the friend of any other lad exposed to 
such wiles. But what had young Windygates to do with a 
steeple of a woman, a toad-eating jade, whose tongue at the 
same time could wag on her own account when opportunity 
offered — a lady who had been at her crafty tricks and evil 
practices when Lady Windygates's son was flying his kite 
and finding birds'-nests — an impudent, irreverent gypsy, for 
all her fine manners ? Who gave her, a woman — above all, 
a young woman — the right of thinking for herself ? What 
could she know, and, if she knew, how could she weigh and 
balance evidence ? Set her up ! to even herself to wise men. 
Let women stick to their priests and kirks, to their men and 
bairns, their wheels and baking-boards. Nobody asked them 
to do anything else or to put their fingers into the world's 
pie. Women brought disrepute on philosophy, turned it into 
ridicule, made it out to be a vehicle for wantonness and 
wickedness. Madame Ste. Barbe was a black-a-vised beauty, 
if you would have it that she was a beauty, and she was old 
enough to be Allan Wedderburn's great grandmother. 

In the beginning Allan agreed to some extent with Brae- 
head. Madame Ste. Barbe's mature charms — for women 
grow up soon in France, the moment they are emancipated 
from a cloister, and poor madame had not even possessed 
that safeguard in her youth — did not impress him. They 
would have impressed nine out of ten very young men when 
the charms were combined with the implied flattery of her 
marked deference to their opinions, her scrupulous attention 
to their wants and wishes, and her thinking it worth while 
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to address to these youngsters h^r brilliantly erratic theories 
of religion, morals, and government, which might have been 
listened to with astonishment and respect by an Encylopsedist. 
But Allan was not among the nine young men. He did not 
altogether undervalue either her bodily or mental gifts. He 
considered her a handsome, " strapping" woman, amazingly 
clever ; only she was not in his line. Either his fascinated 
admiration of the duchess served him in good stead, as an 
antidote to preserve him from a similar bondage to Madame 
Ste. Barbe— or young Windygates, unlike as he was to Brae- 
head, and good-naturedly despised by him in consequence, 
had inherited a constitutional share of Robbie Wedderb urn's 
mental twist. It was this twist, together with his immense, 
yet cool-headed conceit and large reasoning powers, which 
made Braehead. 

Young Allan's impenetrability to Madame Ste. Barbe's 
weapons was certainly not the result of the panoply pro- 
vided by a special knowledge of evil on his part. He was 
utterly unsuspicious of any superior acquaintance on hers. 
He would no more have leaped to the conclusion that there 
were smirches and stains on her reputation because of her 
undefined position, and the well - understood, half -scornful 
exemption that was granted to her from the surveillance 
exercised over other young women, than he would have been 
brought to believe, without great difficulty, that it was con- 
venient to the Ch&lons to ignore these flaws in Madame Ste. 
Barbe's escutcheon. He could not guess that the duke and 
duchess did not hesitate to avail themselves of all that was 
vaurien in Cousin Jeannette's experience in order to learn 
what it concerned and interested them to hear of that French 
Bohemia with which, according to their blandly dignified 
profession, they had nothing whatever to do. He could not 
conceive that they would deliberately expose the young 
daughters of the house, who were apparently hedged round 
by every barrier which could protect jeunes ingirmes from 
premature communication with a wicked world, to constant 
intercourse with a cousin tainted in her antecedents, and yet 
possessed of such influence over her kinswomen as her sen- 
iority in years and priority in intellect were calculated to 
lend her in spite of her state of dependence. 
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Young Windygates was incapable of compassing these 
things, and though Braehead did not include the prohibition 
of an acquaintance with them in his pledge to the lad's 
mother, there was sufficient manliness in him to keep him 
from enlightening his twenty-one-years old charge on these 
and similar topics. Allan knew that Madame Ste. Barbe had 
been a penniless orphan, suffered to grow up anyhow among 
the femmea de chamhre and lacqueys of her better-endowed 
relations. He had heard that she had been disposed of by 
means of a marnage when she was no older than the little 
madame, to a man who was, like herself, the penniless off- 
shoot of a noble family. To enable him to marry he had 
held a sinecure in connection with the government office of 
Fermier General. In this he had subsequently managed to 
fail, not to say signally, but digracefully. Afterwards he 
had relieved his wife and connections of any obligation to 
bear with him further by blowing his brains out, and Ma- 
dame had claimed the hospitality of the H6tel de Chalons, 
which had been thenceforth granted to her. 

For these particulars of Madame Ste. Barbe's history 
Allan simply pitied the handsome — or, as he called her, 
"strapping" — clever young widow. He did not in the 
least comprehend what they had to do with such an in- 
congruous, unaccountable incident as his occasionally com- 
ing across her alone and unattended, while she was muffled 
up as if to avoid recognition, going quickly in a fiacre, or 
even on foot, along the streets which he was traversing, 
towards midnight, on his way from the Hotel de Chalons 
to his inn. 

There was an amount of independence in this proceeding 
beyond anything of the kind which young Windygates had 
ever advocated for any member of Madame Ste. Barbe's sex. 
Indeed, he was so astounded by the amazing contradiction 
which it presented to French customs as he had found them, 
and so alarmed at the risk the lady might run, that he would 
have followed her and begged her to accept his company, 
had he not been stopped by Braehead the first time the 
thing happened. 

" Don't, man," said the philosopher, gruffly ; " you'll get 
no thanks for your interference. That lady can take care 
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of herself." He did not add that there were adventures for 
such as she — nay, for women of far higher standing and 
less damaged character than this poor woman could claim — 
opera suppers, Porcheron halls, card-tahles where unlimited 
stakes were allowed — which the sinners of the H6tel de 
Chalons winked at, though neither the adventures nor the 
fields for them were fit to be repeated in the ears of a raw 
Scotch lad uninitiated even in the milder forms of deprav- 
ity, and-intrusted to Braehead^s care. 

So Braehead did not explain what was glaringly incon- 
sistent, nor did he repeat to young Allan another tale told 
by the communicative major-domo. It was to this effect : 
A few years before, just when Madame Ste. Barbe had come, 
a young widow, to the H6tel de Chjllons, she had the incon- 
ceivable ingratitude and impertinence to make eyes at the 
Marquis de Beauval, who was then more at home than he 
had since been, while he had not yet cut his wisdom-teeth. 
Luckily, the affair, on the first blush of it, had been detected 
by madame the duchess, who had, of course, reported the 
circumstance to monsieur the duke, and he had put down 
his foot on it with such force that it was stamped out of 
existence on the instant. Serve the spying, scheming, little- 
worth widow, with her beaux yeux, right ! She had always 
been rather a favorite with monsieur — that is, she enter- 
tained him with her sharp tongue, and he had supplied her 
with more indulgences than the ladies of the family had it 
in their power to bestow, while he did not exact from her 
in return the concessions which they would have demanded. 
But on this occasion he required her presence at the inter- 
view which he had with the marquis. Then the duke po- 
litely reminded her to her face, in his son's hearing, of 
sundry items in her origin, and of certain lapses in integrity 
of which she had already been guilty — and croc I there was 
an end to that scandal. Oh, yes, monsieur the duke and 
madame the duchess and Madame Ste. Barbe were all as 
good friends as ever. Bah ! she could not afford to quarrel 
with them if they were generous enough to overlook her 
heinous offence. Monsieur the marquis came little to his 
f ather'a house from that date, and was as cold as ice to mor 
dame ma belle cousine when he did come ; and she was more 
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than ever a termagant and a diablesse among the servants 
and retainers. 

Young Windygates took it into his honest head^ as a so- 
lution to the riddle which had been presented to him, that 
Madame Ste. Barbe had doubtless poor relations as well as 
rich ones, and that she visited and relieved the former at 
odd hours. This conclusion made him rather sorry for the 
curbed and fettered dashing beauty and bel esprit. 

Therefore, whereas there had crept into the scrupulous 
politeness with which the duke and the other gentlemen 
frequenting the Hotel de Chalons treated her a dash of sar- 
casm and mockery, there stole into Allan Windygates's be- 
havior a very different quality — a tone of kindly sympathy 
and manly good feeling. 

Madame Ste. Barbe was quick to mark and appropriate 
the unwonted tribute. This home-bred, inevitably rustic 
Scotch laird either believed in her still, or made allowance 
for her as none of the other men did. The conviction moved 
the retainer much as Allan's enthusiastic admiration had 
touched her superior. 

Ma cousine Jeannette's great glittering black eyes found 
a mist come across them, and the eyelids drooped a little ; 
her tongue, shrill in the diamond-cut-diamond of her persi- 
flage, flagged for an instant when she weighed the difference 
between Monsieur Allan Wedderburn's manner towards her 
and the manner of some other gentlemen who ought to have 
been the last to condemn her. There was danger of her 
making too much of the difference, for she was young yet, 
and, ardent as she was undisciplined, prone to act on impulse 
and to repent at leisure. She might be so far left to herself 
as to seek to throw her spells over him, and to snatch at a 
chance of release by his means from her horribly ambiguous, 
often torturing position. And it was a fact that Jeannette 
Ste. Barbe had never, to this hour, woven her spells and 
plied her allurements without these being in some fashion 
disastrous alike to the victim and to the enchantress who 
sought to make him her prey. * 

The great chance for poor young Windygates, entangled 
in the meshes of his own single-heartedness, was, if his 
mother could have comprehended it, not his virtuous up- 
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bringing, or any passages of the nature of "Scotch folks' 
wooing," that might have passed for calf-love between him 
and Maisie Hunter of the Haughs. It was the circumstance 
that, after all, he and his, as Madame Ste. Barbe could make 
them out, did not offer very great inducements to a French- 
woman of gentle birth, though clouded descent, with the 
run of her cousin the duke's house — ^though it was only as 
a poor relation and tolerated hanger-on — to cast in her lot 
with a foreigner. She could not give up all she prized most 
for his sake, or, for such advantages as he could bring, turn 
her back on Paris, which was the centre of the universe for 
luxury, culture, free thought, and the sparkling gayeties, 
which she had by no means outgrown, in order to sink into 
a provincial dame. 

The province was not even in France, but in the bleak 
gloom of bearish, poverty-stricken, bigoted, yet heretical 
Scotland, an ally of France in the past, she had been told, 
but always a rude and turbulent ally. 

Neither was the splendid life of the Hotel de Chalons, in 
spite of its humiliations and torments, without compensa- 
tions. There was a magnanimity about madame the duchess 
in the middle of her fits of tyranny and the outrageous ex- 
tremes of which she could be guilty, else Madame Ste. Barbe 
had not continued a member of the household after a certain 
piece of unheard-of presumption. The duke had constituted 
himself her lazy, nonchalant patron, and was in the mind to 
permit no one else to punish her as he had not scrupled to 
do. The little countess and the demoiselle were insolent 
children at times, but at other times the sisters hung on la 
couHne Jeannette for amusement, and for such support ks 
she could afford them in any of the small independent acts 
of their small lives. No servant — ^not the duchess's arro- 
gant femme de ehambre, or the duke's Machiavellian valet, 
or the brisk, senseless major-domo, who had babbled of the 
affairs of the family to the pompous, heavy old Scotch sa- 
vant — dared contradict Madame Ste. Barbe to her face. 

While she continued in Paris she had various sources of 

private income. She had the amount settled on her by her 

cousin the duke, together with the capricious gifts of madame 

the duchess and her daughters ; she had her winnings from 
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the gaming-tables at which she assisted, where she recom- 
mended herself to the owners quite as much by her intimate 
knowledge of what went on in half the hotels of the quality 
in the aristocratic faubourg, and her skill in discussing the 
politics and news of the day, as by her adroitness in playing 
cards. She was one of the most accomplished weavers of 
lace in the country, and she was a thousand times more in- 
dustrious with her pillow and bobbins, which her supple 
white fingers flung about like the swift play of sunlight, 
in wonderful rhythmical mazes, than even the duchess was 
with her mouton. Though Madame Ste. Barbe did not ac- 
knowledge it, there was little question that she disposed in 
one fashion or another of some of her treasures of lace — ^the 
varieties of Point d'Alen9on and Valenciennes. She had 
made herself mistress of the tricks of the craft, and copied 
from old patterns with as fine a sleight-of-hand as ever was 
acquired by the regular lace-weavers, with the secrets of 
lace- weaving handed down from mother to daughter as a 
family possession, or by the painstaking nuns in the tran- 
quil leisure of their convents. The widow did not grow 
sick of her lucrative art in its delicate fruits. She was 
known from her habit of atoning for any deficiencies in the 
expensive toilets of the time by having her gowns and man- 
tles, hoods and fichus, sleeves and gloves, profusely trimmed 
with her exquisite handiwork. There was a saying among 
her acquaintances that Madame Ste. Barbe, under whatever 
disguise, in the mask which was much affected in the dubious 
festivities of the period, could be still more speedily and 
surely detected by the lavishness and superbness of her costly 
cobweb lace than by her tall figure, the half -haughty, half- 
crafty bend of her neck, and the flash of her magnificent 
eyes under their long lashes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE YOUNG LAIBD FALLS SICK. 

It was hardly possible, much as the high-handed lady 
of Windygates might cling to the possibility, that young 
Windygates would get out of the Paris of his day, with his 
improved manners and increased knowledge of the world, 
without his ever being in jeopardy, or without his carrying 
away any damage from the inflammable materials around him. 
This had been far from the judgment of Windygates; and 
Braehead himself, however self-satisfied, however faithful 
and discreet a guide, would have been the last man to pro- 
fess to work miracles — he who had renounced miracles in 
every form, at every date, with the rest of the Christian 
creed. 

It was a matter of uncertainty beforehand what would be 
the nature of Allan's peril and^ the penalty paid for braving 
it; he might be so mad as to stake and lose the price of the 
estate of Windygates — supposing it in the market. He 
might fight one or more duels and either be killed or badly 
wounded, or have to flee the French country to escape from 
the vengeance of the relations of the man he had slain. He 
might be betrayed into a shameful entanglement with a prof- 
ligate married woman or a ballet-girl, or a wanton of a peas- 
ant-born grisette — according to his depraved taste. He might 
be perverted and join the apostate Church of Rome aft^r he 
had been reared in the pure doctrine of the reformed Kirk of 
Scotland. He might go with Braehead to the meetings of 
the Encyclopaedists, till young Allan's faith had not a leg 
left to stand upon, and he returned to Scotland an avowed 
atheist. That would be worse in some of his kindred's eyes 
than if he had committed murder and were about to pass 
under the hangman's escort " up the long ladder, and down 
the little tow." Thus, all things considered, it was perhaps 
the very lightest blackmail that could have been levied on 
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the lad when he was suddenly attacked by one of the fevers 
for which the state of the streets and gutters of Paris af- 
forded ample reasons, and lay sick and helpless for many 
days at his inn. ' 

The mischance was not a trifle to Braehead; he was at his 
wits' end what to do— how he was to bring young Windy- 
gates round; whether he— Braehead^K)ught not to summon 
Lady Windygates to come at once to her son. But, deficient 
as Braehead was in imagination, he could not help realizing 
the consternation his letter would excite. There would be 
an overthrow of the whole domestic economy at Windy- 
gates, while there would be the greatest difficulty in Lady 
Tyindygates's making the journey alone, since one of the 
heads of the house must bide at home to see that everything 
did not go to wreck and ruin, especially with the harvest 
coming on. Braehead's hands would be full with a ven- 
geance if he were left with Allan in extremity, and with 
Lady Windygates set down at a Paris inn, unable to speak 
a word of French, determined to have her own way, and dis- 
tracted with the state of her son. Why, there were the smells 
alone — she would not stand them for a day; she would not 
swallow this, or let young Windygates drink that; she would 
not listen to the apothecary, or have anything to do with bis 
medicines. Her presence, instead of f urthiering Allan's re- 
covery, would lessen his chance of pulling through; she would 
have him — Braehead — and herself in fevers of their own be- 
fore they had done with the young laird's version of the 
complaint. And all this was happening just when there 
was to have been a discussion on Berkeley's views by a few 
qualified spirits, and when a hope had been held out that the 
little billie from Ferney, whom the bullies had beaten in the 
dark ages, might visit the city, and Robbie Wedderbum and 
he might measure spiritual swords, to the edification of the 
bystanders ! 

Many a time Braehead vowed that never again would he 
saddle and bridle himself with the charge of a laird's heir and 
a wife's son in order to lessen the expense of his holiday. 

In Braehead's dilemma he had recourse to the H6tel de 
Chalons, for which he had shown no great inclination hith- 
erto. The people there were young Windygates's friends. 
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whom he had misspent his time in running after. They 
onght to know of his condition, when they might suggest 
something for his relief. 

Braehead stood again in the antechamber where he and 
Allan Wedderbum had taken their places for the first ex- 
change of civilities, among a small crowd of applicants for 
the family's acquaintance and patronage, and made a page 
carry his card, with the news of the young man's illness 
scrawled on it, to madame, in her demi-toilette on her great 
bed. Robbie could distinguish the reception which his mis- 
sive met with. "The governor of Monsieur Alain — the fat 
man with the plump hands — I abhor a plump hand — ^what 
does he here ? His pupil ill — ^the poor boy ? Fever ! Mon 
Dieu ! My vinaigrette, Ninon, make haste — fly! Those 
fevers are frightfully infectious — what is it that the man 
seeks here ? Is it that he would poison us all, and have the 
fever over the hotel, over Paris, before he stop ?" 

"Is it like small-pox, ma chhre ralref^^ cried the shrill 
voice of the Jittle countess; " will it make us hideous — dye 
US purple,* or cover us with black spots ?" "Ah del! what 
shall we do?" chimed in the future abbess in accents of still 
deeper dismay. 

" Monsieur the apothecary, it is your business," resumed 
madame in a calmer tone; " you go with his tutor to the un- 
fortunate young man. Heavens ! who would have thought 
it, when he looked like an ox ? See what you can do for 
him, order for him what he needs. Monsieur the duke's 
larder and cellar are at your disposal, I answer for it, but 
you must answer for the infection. I depend upon you." 

^'Permit me to go, madame the duchess," said another 
voice, f uUfer, but harsher also. " For me, I am not fright- 
ened, and I can go everywhere: it is the privilege of one 
who has been a wife, and yet is a nobody, like a young girl. 
I shall see to what extent the young gentleman ails; he will 
be better for a woman to look after him a little; at the same 
time monsieur the apothecary will take care that I do not 
bring away the infection in my reticule or my capote. He 

* Scarlet fever was loBg known as purple fever, and spotted fevers were 
only too common. 
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can smoke me all over if he likes, and if you prefer that I 
enter not your presence while Monsieur Wedderbom's illness 
lasts I consent to so wise a precaution." 

** A thousand thanks, our cousin Jeannette — ^it is thou who 
art wise," said the duchess, with more than one shade of 
mocking meaning in her voice. '^ I did not think to see yoa 
play the part of a nursing sister; but who knows ? the tran- 
sition has been made before now — that may be your final 
destination. In the meantime discharge all the duties which 
the family owe to this Scotch gentleman, since the poor boy 
was not only U7i brave hommey he was also recommended to 
our good offices by Lady Lathones. Let me know by Ninon 
or monsieur the duke — he has no fear of the infection either 
— how the patient goes on. The governor out there will 
serve you for a chaperon, even if you were not, as you say, 
so happy as to be able to dispense with that troublesome 
commodity." 

'^ So much for the tender mercies of fine ladies," said Brae- 
head to himself bitterly. " I am turned over to a Dulcinea, 
a harpy, who will only prey for her own ends on the simple 
laddie, simple enough, when he had all his wits about him, to 
be taken in by such a crew." 

But Windygates wa» unjust in his wrath. In the first 
place, all fine ladies were not heartless; witness the pink 
and perfection of fine ladies, of spiritueUea and sweet women 
— Madame de Sevign6. She caught her death by insisting 
in her old age on nursing one of her distant kindred of a 
younger generation, who lay sick of a dangerous epidemic, 
but recovered from the disease, while her self-appointed 
nurse paid the penalty. After all, young Windygates was 
no kinsman of Madame la Duchesse de ChMons, and if she 
had been attracted by his youthful enthusiasm, and had in- 
spired him in turn with eager, reverent devotion to her per- 
son, he was by no means the first person, nor would he be the 
last, to whom she had extended like grace, who was bound 
to her by similar ties. The fiowers know but one moon, the 
moon knows many fiowers. 

It was also true that Madame Ste. Barbe, in putting into 
practice her amiable suggestion, was not solely impelled by 
hardened levity and grasping, far-reaching selfishness. She 
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was constitutionally fearless to recklessness^ so that she had 
jio nervous dread of disease to overcome. Apart from this 
natural qualification, and whatever underlying motives might 
influence her, the " weeping blood " in woman's breast was 
not wholly dried up in the worldly, passionate nature, 
though, as far as man could see, it had not, in spite of some 
wealth of original endowment, had the shadow of a chance 
given it. On the contrary, it had been tossed here and there, 
now played with, now spumed, anon galled in the most sen- 
sitive quarter, or mortally shamed. When and where could 
Madame Ste. Barbe have entered a nobler world, and risen 
to higher things, with purer, truer, tenderer aims ? Yet she 
was touched by the unwonted sight of the helplessness and 
delirium of the strong young man as she had known him. 
She was willing to do all she could for his relief. She got 
more and more interested in her voluntary task; she came 
again and again to his sick-room, always as one of those 
angels of common-sense, self-control, patience, and pity 
which women — even those of them who are least esteemed 
— often show themselves to benighted man under the circum- 
stances. Soon Braehead, with all his self-sufficiency and con- 
tradictoriness, looked forward to Madame Ste. Barbe's en- 
trance on the scene, and clung pusillanimously to the sup- 
port of her presence and advice. 

The first thing that young Windygates saw when con- 
sciousness returned to his eyes was the tall figure and dark, 
handsome face of Madame Ste. Barbe bending over him with 
anxious kindness, while her arm was under his head and she 
held a cordial to his lips. The whole thing was done as if 
she were courageously indifferent to personal risk, and mag- 
nanimously insensible to all that was depressing and repellent 
in the surroundings. 

"Is it you, madame the duchess?" murmured the poor 
lad, still dazed and dumfounded, while his breast heaved at 
the unimaginable condescension. 

" Nothing so fine, monsieur," said the lady, with a little 
scoff, but still speaking softly, for her heart was full with the 
satisfaction of seeing him' restored to the use of his senses. 
'^ Tou must put up with the poor cousin Jeannette in lieu of 
somebody vastly better." 
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" Cousin Jeannette is very good," he said, hastily, recog- 
nizing her, and vexed, in a dull way, at having mortified her. 

" No, not very good," she said, quickly. " You are too 
trustful, my patient, but she is your friend and servant while 
you want her." 

If it had rested with Braehead, young Windygates would 
not have wanted his dubious benefactress long, after he had 
got the turn of the fever and was in a fair way of recovery. 

That cool philosopher, who professed to expect nothing 
save selfishness from his fellow-creatures — in whom natural- 
ly his magnificently astute and logically narrow intellect 
saw no spark of divinity, waxed positively wrathful at the 
inevitable egotism of one of his neighbors. Having got, as 
he was bound to admit, what he and young Windygates had 
urgently required out of the friendliness of Madame Ste. 
Barbe, Braehead was prepared to turn his back on such 
friendliness and have nothing more to do with it. His ex- 
cuse was that necessity knows no law, and that he was an- 
swerable to Windygates and Lady Windygates at home for 
any scrape their son might get into abroad through his ill- 
ness, as through the other incidents of his stay in Paris. So 
Braehead would have dismissed the obliging lady, whom he 
was already beginning to accuse of indelicate ofiiciousness, 
without further ceremony, and would even have ignored her 
part in the matter. But he argued without his host when 
he counted on Allan's acquiescence in his prudent poli- 
cy, and Allan and Madame Ste. Barbe together were too 
much even for Braehead's thick-skinned, dogged resolution. 
Young Windygates, in his gratitude and pleasure at finding 
a gracious woman at hand who could and would minister to 
his weakness, and charm away his ennui and his fits of home- 
sickness almost as well as madame the duchess could have 
done it, was not going to behave like a brute to madame's 
cousin, who was handsome and witty in her own way, though 
it was not the exquisite way of his and her patroness. He 
was not going to have nothing further to say to Madame 
Ste. Barbe after his first great need, and with it her excess 
of generous self-devotion, had passed, in order to humor an 
unmannerly, unthankful maggot of Braehead's, which Windy- 
gates and Lady Windygates would have been the last per- 
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sons to authorize. Young Windygates would not suffer 
himself to be guilty of disloyalty to his earlier goddess, the 
duchess. He would not throw a shade of blame on her or 
allow others to do it in his hearing; yet it did pique him 
secretly, in spite of the irresponsibility of his goddess to the 
laws of common humanity, womanliness, and motherliness, 
binding on the rest of her kind, that she had taken so little 
notice of him — ^her sworn champion, her elected ^« — ^in his 
illness. She had sent the duke's apothecary, as she might 
have sent him to a lacquey. She had permitted her cousin 
to visit him and spend hours daily by his sick-bed; but, so 
far as he could learn, the great madame had contented her- 
self with the most perfunctory inquiries after his welfare. 
She had not deferred by a single day her annual sojourn at 
the duke's country-house of Les Sapins, near Choisy-le-Roi, 
when the court was theris. All this served to increase by 
force of contrast the sick man's dawning appreciation of the 
widow Ste. Barbe, who had voluntarily stayed behind the 
rest of the household for his benefit, and instead of with- 
drawing her amiable attentions had redoubled them. She 
had done this at the very time when the fact that he was 
out of danger might have given her an excuse for acting on 
Braehead's ill-conditioned hints, and departing with the 
beads of the noble Ch&lons family. But for her he might 
have had a relapse, and sunk and died far from his people — 
his mother, who would neither be to hold or bind because he 
had been ill and she had not presided over his illness; his 
father, who would be very quiet, but much exercised by it; 
all his friends — ^including "set-up," saucy Maisie Hunter — 
far from Windygates and Scotland. He would have had 
nothing to fall back upon save the tender mercies of Brae- 
head, who was all very well — Allan did not wish to be 
ungrateful to Bobbie Wedderbum either, or to say that he 
had not done his duty by the young' man; but a man — an 
elderly man — a man who neither believed in God nor the 
devil, was not a great stay to fall back upon in such a strait. 
What pleasure could it be for Madame Ste. Barbe to come 
and sit with him when he was not able to do more than tot- 
ter from his bed to the great arm-chair, whose pillows she, 
and only she, could arrange so that he could rest comforta- 
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bly? He was horrified to think what a spectacle he must 
present to her when he looked into the glass and saw that 
his face was as thin and white as his hands, while his hair 
had been cut off to cool his head in the violence of the fever. 
He was sure that Maisie Hunter would have laughed if she 
had seen him, and would never have let him forget the ap- 
pearance he presented; or else she would have treated him 
as a child, though she was years his junior. But Madame 
Ste. Barbe handed him her pocket-mirror to convince him 
how well he *^ set " the black velvet skull-cap she had made 
for him ; she took pains to divert him with her animated 
accounts of the court and the quality. He had never heard 
stories like hers except madame the duchess's stories, which 
were still more entertaining ; but when a fellow could not 
have the best he was wise to take the second best. It was 
almost as agreeable for him to be encouraged to tell Madame 
Ste. Barbe all about Windygates — how long the snow lay 
there in spring, how the privet-bushes and the very leaves 
of the potatoes were blighted by the winds, and how, when 
it was stormy weather, they — the family — would sometimes 
not see the face of a stranger for a week at a time. She 
would shiver and throw up her hands at that, and he would 
laugh and tell her that the natives never found.it cold or 
dull. Then she would make him tell her still more about 
his father and mother, the neighbors and the neighborhood, 
the Pitblair races, which brought crowds of company while 
they lasted, Dalbeath Fair, which collected company of an- 
other, description, and had its own fun. He would describe 
the birds he had shot and the fish he had caaght, and the 
dogs and horses he had trained. She would listen to him 
with the most good-humored patience— even press for more 
of the homely details, as if they had a real interest for her. 
But he was not such a puppy as to believe that she had any 
object in maintaining the conversation except to entertain 
hifau After all, his descriptions must sound very flat to a 
fine creature like her, who had been accustomed from her 
youth to mingle in the best company in Paris, which she was 
fitted to adorn. No doubt she saw it all, as it were, from 
the back windows apportioned to a poor relation. That did^ 
not prevent her from being a fine woman ; nay, to a gener- 
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OU8 nature it lent a pathetic side to her gifts and graces 
when one thought of the disadvantages she had been forced 
to overcome, and the trials she had been sentenced to bear. 
Married, when no more than a child like the little madame, 
to a rogue and villain ; left destitute at his death, with no 
refuge to cling to save the cold and careless charity of her 
grand relations, whose grandeur separated her from them 
by an impassable gulf — yet, with the exception of the duch- 
ess, the poor cousin Jeannette had a nobler presence and a 
keener wit than the whole set of them put together. 

Yes, what a " gallant-looking " woman she was I What a 
carriage, what eyes, what hair she possessed ! Would she 
not " look 6ne,*' sitting in the chimney-comer of his moth- 
er's parlor or standing at the hall window at Windygates? 
Would she not lend them an entirely new distinction, taking 
away from them all their hard, homely lines, bestowing on 
them an air of grace, dignity, and esprit borrowed from this 
wonderful world of Paris, where she was to the manner 
bom? How her long taper fingers picked up and dropped, 
rolled and unrolled, interlaced and disentangled, with a mag- 
ical swiftness and sureness, those bobbins on the cushion at 
which she was accustomed to work, when she sat beside &im 
till she saw him do more than trifle with his chicken and 
truffles, his glass of red Burgundy, or his cup of frothed 
chocolate! What would his mother think of such ceaseless 
industry? She was inclined to hold by the rustic proverb 
that a woman's tocher should lie in her shoulders rather 
than in her head or her heels. For to that day in Scotland 
the virtuous woman, like her who figured in the last chapter 
of Proverbs, was known rather by the work of her skilful 
and diligent hands than by the offspring of her brain. Would 
not Lady Windygates, who cherished her wedding provid- 
ing of French and Flanders laces, and set great store on 
them — ^both for the beauty, which pleased her woman's eyes, 
and the marketable value, which delighted her thrifty Scotch 
mind — ^be greatly taken by Madame Ste. Barbe's cobweb 
work and her unrelaxing energy in its production? These 
coils and coils of real French lace meant something like a 
small fortune, while the time had not come in his country 
when even a laird's wife might not contribute to her bus- 
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band's income, though it was a reasonably fair one. She 
famished the profits of her own and her maid's flax-spin- 
ning or thread-bleaching ; if she had any old neighbors set- 
tled '^ across the water," she even indulged in the still more 
enterprising importation and retail among her friends and 
acquaintances of French silks and cambrics. Young Windy- 
gates was not avaricious on his own account, but he could not 
help making certain calculations — as, for instance, how far Ma- 
dame Ste. Barbe's enviable power as a worker, which equalled 
her delightful ability as a talker, might not to a certain ex- 
tent counterbalance in Lady Windygates's eyes the many 
serious drawbacks of the younger lady's foreign origin, her 
Roman Catholic religion, her poverty, and her widowhood. 
Was it not just possible that this lucrative accomplishment 
alone might win for her one of the chief encomiums which 
Lady Windygates was ever heard to bestow on a favorite — 
that she was an active, '^ eydent " lass, likely to become a 
thoroughgoing woman, with plenty of output, enterprise, 
and energy in her nature ; a woman who would see neither 
herself nor anybody belonging to her come down in the 
world, for she would hold her own and her husband's goods 
well together, would double them in the turning over, would 
have enough and to spare for the poor and needy — ^in short, 
would be a credit to the name she bore? 

As young Windygates leaned lazily back in his invalid's 
chair one fine July afternoon, and watched Madame Ste. 
Barbe and her occupation where she sat near him, weaving 
her lace like a very Arachne, he realized how much her 
graceful handiwork contributed to the elegance of her dress. 
The ruffles at her dimpled elbows were composed of it. It 
bordered the cambric neckerchief shading her supple throat, 
and coming down over her falling shoulders till it veiled her 
rounded waist. It edged her gauze hat, and was the mate- 
rial of which the great cockade was composed that held the 
brim of the hat where it was turned up at one side. It 
frilled both her silk gown, opening in front like a pelisse, 
and the cambric ^'t^e which could be seen within the open- 
ing. 

" In my country," he said, moving his hand in the direc- 
tion of the lace, ^^ women call such bravery as you ar« al- 
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ways making and wearing, which sets you so well, 'pearlins.' 
They would say you were very fond of pearlins, Madame 
Ste. Barbe." 

"They would not say wrong," she answered, with her 
flashing smile, '^ but why do you still call me Madame Ste, 
Barbe, monsieur, after we have been such good friends ? can 
I not be Jeannette to you ? Not Cousin Jeannette, if you 
please, but quite simply Jeannette. Ah, you do not know 
how I sigh to hear once more the Jeannette without the 
cousin," she ended, making an expressive moue. She was a 
bom coquette ; she would have coquetted with Braehead if 
he would have responded in kind. He did not dream of do- 
ing so ; in fact, he would not have been moved in that way 
by the duchess herself, though he was ready to oblige Lady 
Windygates. He was on friendly terms with the women of 
his kindred and Water side, but as to philandering or the 
faintest approach to lovemaking, Braehead had neither time 
nor taste for such follies. 

Madame Ste. Barbe had to fall back — nothing loath — on 
young Windygates, who, as in a sense her patient, was 
bound to acquiesce in her wishes. She had come to like the 
lad after her fashion, and liking with her meant, not a quiet 
kindly affection — ^rather a brief madness, a fierce transitory 
passion. Her life since her early girlhood had been made 
up of such affaires de coeur, more or less serious. These 
and high play had supplied her with her sensations, her ro- 
mantic adventures, her engrossing occupations. In them 
she had frittered away what heart and conscience she had 
started with. It was a wonder that her sorry history had 
left in her so many grains of honesty and kindness as she 
had retained. For even in this wild, wilful liking there was 
something different from such tendrease as Jeannette Ste. 
Barbe had experienced for other men. Just as an evil man 
will sometimes be touched with lingering respect and yearn- 
ing regret for the innocence of a young girl who has no sus- 
picion of him, who trusts him as a friend and brother, so 
Madame Ste. Barbe had a troubled reverence, a pained sor- 
row, a soft side, where the young Scot was concerned. She 
could never forget that he had always respected her and was 
blind in his guileless manliness to the conditions which com- 
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promised her. Young Windygates, strongs brave, as she 
could not doubt him, with all his wits about him, and yet — 
del/ — stupid and simple as a child, was a complete novelty 
to her. It said something for the young woman — fine lady 
and adventuress, whose chances in life had been so few and 
so fatally marred, that she did not despise young Allan any 
more than she hated him ; she regarded him with wonder, 
and a little fear, at which she tried to laugh at the time, in 
thj^ middle of hef violent fancy for him. But neither the 
fancy nor the fear prevented the woman who had shifted 
for heraelf all her life, and learned no end of craft in the 
shifting, from mixing up her miserable self-interest with her 
regard for the stranger. 

Though Madame Ste. Barbe was enslaved by Paris, and 
believed in her inmost soul that she could not live out of it, 
there were always intervals when her life became wearisome 
and intolerable to her. Then she would turn over with fre- 
quency and persistency, and with her understanding getting 
warped and confused in the process, such means as presented 
themselves for escaping from her humiliating subjection — 
with the still more humiliating revolts from it which she had 
perpetrated, 'and her worst objections to the means would 
dwindle dangerously for the moment. 

^* I will call you Jeannette if you wish it, madame,'' said 
young Windygates, in a voice which did not sound like his 
own. He had never called even Maisie Hunter — ^his early 
playmate — to her face by any mode of address more familiar 
than "Mrs. Maisie" or "Mrs. Hunter" since she had been 
put into gowns with trains, and had her hair rolled up. He 
was not sure whether Maisie might not deal him even yet a 
rousing cufE if he failed in the "Mrs. Maisie" or the shorter 
"Mrs." 

" But if I call you Jeannette," Allan went on, forgetting 
all about Maisie, " then I must be Allan to you, mind." 

" Like Paul and Virginia," said Jeannette, with a ringing 
laugh. " Yety well, Alain ;" and another sort of thrill than 
that which had passed through young Windygates when 
madame the duchess styled him monjils tingled in his veins. 
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CHAPTER V. 

bbabhsad's flight with his chabgb. 

^^ Fix Janet and Allan you ! This pernicious nonsense 
must be put a stop to instantly— -instantly. The silly callant 
would ruin himself because a Frenchified hussy has con- 
descended to mix a draught for him. My word to his 
mother will not be worth a bodle if I do not take care. I 
would like to see how his father would look." 

It was Braehead who said these wrathful words to him- 
self after he had paused behind the screen which had been 
put up before the door of the anteroom to shelter the heed- 
less Allan from draughts, and caught the drift of the con- 
versation which was going on, without so much as the pre- 
cautioQ of undertones in the room within. Braehead had 
not set himself to listen ; the words had been wafted to him 
whether he would or not. At the same time it is doubtful 
if, after overcoming so many prejudices, he might not have 
been ready to agree with gentle King Jamie of pious mem- 
ory that the use of an available " lug," when the interest of 
kinsman or friend required it, was perfectly allowable both 
in love and war. From that morning Braehead altered his 
tactics, though the alteration was exceedingly inconvenient 
to him, and rendered him more dry-haired and opinionative 
than ever, because he was balked in mastering the data of 
the Encyclopsedists. To think that a trifle so contemptible 
as a foolish flirtation should come between a wise man and 
his search for further wisdom ! Braehead, in his sense of 
honor, of what was due to the lad's mother and the head of 
the house, kept a lynx eye on all further intercourse between 
young Windygates and Madame. Ste. Barbe. Robbie Wed- 
derbum took care that he should make the third person at 
each meeting, or should be so liable to walk in upon the pair 
at any moment that they were never safe from interruption. 
He even hired Baptiste^ the skinny, grizzled waiter told ofE 
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for the sick gentleman's service^ whom Braehead appro- 
priated under the abbreviated title of ^' Bappy," to perform 
the same office of marplot. It was all in vain that Bappy's 
other master ordered him out of the room, even threatened 
to fling him out of the window, when Allan conld hardly 
raise himself in his ohair, for what he considered Bappy's 
rank impudence. Toung Windygates was quick enough in 
thinking the waiter a spying, officious rascal, but never sus- 
pected Braehead of being at the bottom of the man's spying, 
nor understood why the complacent mentor was so disturbed 
in his mind and walked so often in and out of the hotel in 
those days. Young Allan was thick-headed in many re- 
spects. 

Madame Ste. Barbe saw much more clearly, but, as it hap- 
pened, she was not to be held back or rebuffed. It belonged 
to her passionate, undisciplined nature to be bent on having 
her own way even in trifles. Braehead could not have pur- 
sued any line of conduct which would have rendered her 
more determined to attach herself to M. Alain and make 
her own out of him. She positively enjoyed the tug of war 
with his guardian, in which her woman's wit was tolerably 
sure to win the day. Braehead might be fretted out of his 
usual heavy, self-complacent good-humor, and call her in his 
own mind a brazen-faced intriguing ^^ hizzy " a dozen times 
a day, to no purpose. He was hounding her on to the step 
which would be fatal alike to her and young Allan. For 
none save a simple-hearted boy could ever dream of her fit- 
ting in to the domestic economy of Windygates ; a Turkish 
sultana or an Indian begum could hardly have been a more 
incongruous or hopeless mistake. And, unhappily for them 
both, he was of age, while he was too honest and modest, 
under Lady Windygates's and the Rev. Andrew Brydone's 
training — infinitely too far behind Madame Ste. Barbe in 
knowledge of the world — to think of a disgraceful compro- 
mise. He might give her his promise, and consider himself 
bound as a man of honor to stick to it at whatever cost. It 
was a comfort to know that on French ground he could not 
enter into an actual contract of marriage as he might have 
done in Scotland. For once Braehead, who was bound to be 
liberal in his social and political views, did not consider the 
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boasted freedom of his native countiy an advantage to swear 
by. Finding himself foiled in every cautious effort to shut 
Madame Ste. Barbe out of the inn, to get her to leave town 
and join the duchess in her play of entering into rustic in- 
terestSy gathering walnuts and picking grapes, as a sequel to 
haymaking, Braehead took a desperate resolution, which 
with his habitual ^ pawkiness" he kept to himself to the last 
moment. 

Young Windygates had been talking by moments all day 
of certain excursions he was disposed to take in pleasant 
company up and down the river, and out into the neighbor- 
ing forest land as far as Compi^gne or Fontainebleau. For 
he, too, was sick of the summer heat in the fermenting 
crowds and foul air of the city, and was pining for fresh 
air and country sights and sounds. 

^' I am glad to hear it, Allan, my man," said Braehead, in 
answer to one of those rhapsodies, spoken towards nightfall, 
when there was no fear of further visitors for the next twelve 
hours. In consideration of the sultriness of the weather and 
of young Windygates's advancing convalescence, he and 
Braehead had their chairs carried out on the balcony, with 
the little table bearing their bottle of Bordeaux placed be- 
tween them. ^* Fm glad to hear it," repeated Braehead, 
cheerfully, "for you'll soon have your fill of caller air and 
the crowing of cocks and maaing or baaing of sheep. I 
believe it will be the first thing which will fairly set you on 
your feet again. Don't you think it is time that we were 
turning our faces homewards, now that you are on your legs 
once more ? I'm so sure of it that I've got our passports 
made out, and given orders for the first relays of post-horses 
to be ready. I propose that we should start to-morrow, not 
earlier than midday, in order to make the first stage an easy 
one, and sleep at the end of it." 

His companion stopped him, in astonishment and indigna- 
tion, " What do you mean ? Why was I not told of this 
before ? What is the reason of this stolen march ?" 

"Stolen is not the word, sir," Braehead took up the accu- 
sation, calmly, but with some dignity ; " I, for one, always 
apprehended that our tour was to finish some day. Indeed, 
we were to have been back at Windygates before the end of 
4 
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June, which we should have been but for your untoward 
illness ; I hope you're not going to wyte me with that ?" 
Braehead put in, by way of parenthesis, in an accent of in- 
jured innocence. ^' As to not telling you before the prepara- 
tions for our departure were made, I thought it would only 
fyke you to hear them discussed, and you not strong yet. And 
as for farewell calls, purchases, and settling accounts, you 
ken you have to-morrow morning for that business. At the 
same time, I would advise you to make as short a work of it 
as possible, for, as I said, you Ve not regained your fair share 
of health and strength. Another thing, young man— -we've 
a good auld proverb which you, and fellows like you, would 
do well to lay to heart : ^ The least said is the soonest mend- 
ed,' " Braehead ended, with plausible ambiguity. 

Young Windygates sat frowning and staring before him 
down the narrow street, with the wine-shops and the seats 
before their doors fully occupied, and the lights beginning 
to be kindled in the tall houses ; then he turned and looked 
straight into Braehead's round, smooth, sagacious face. '* I 
don't care whether you return or not, Braehead," he said, 
vehemently, " but, I tell you flatly, I'll not go with you to- 
moiTow. I'm not going to rise and ride at your word when 
you have not so much as thought it worth while to give me 
intimation of your intention beforehand." 

^^ I don't know what you call intimation," said Braehead, 
with provoking coolness and reiteration ; ^^ isn't this intima- 
tion ? And I've taken care to allow you all the time that 
any reasonable creature can want." 

'^ Reasonable creature !" echoed young Allan, fuming, and 
taking fresh umbrage at the words. " I'll not stir a foot till 
I'm ready." 

" There are two at a bargain-making, Mr. Allan Wedder- 
burn," retorted Braehead, not at all discomposed, though, he 
spoke firmly. ^' I have your father and mother's authority 
for seeing you home without further loss of time. Will you 
dispute that ?" He pulled out his pocket-book, drew forth 
a letter in the well-known handwriting of Lady Windygates, 
who wrote all the family letters, among her other multifari- 
ous duties, and placed it before her son. Allan could not, 
in his greatest heat, refuse to read the home missive. 
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The letter had been written in answer to an announcement 
of the son and heir's illness, which it treated, in the middle 
of the writer's evident concern, as if young Windygates had 
no business to fall sick away in France, far from his mother's 
doctoring and nursing. 

" It must be all your and his doing," Lady Windygates told 
Braehead, emphatically. *^ Tou must have been neglecting 
to take the different cooling waters of which I furnished you 
with a good stook,^and you'll not have troubled to get your- 
selves blooded when you felt out of sorts. I thought you 
would have had more sense — especially you, Braehead, at 
your years. Windygates is nigh out of his wits, and, as I 
cannot travel at an hour's notice, there is nothing for it but 
that you and my son should start for Scotland and the port 
of Leith the moment he is fit to travel. Both his father and 
I insist upon this. You'll not attempt the diligences, which 
might be too * shochling ' and too crowded for a man new 
out of a fever. To avoid more fatigue than you can hinder, 
and save time, you'll just take a travelling-carriage, though 
I'm advised it is throwing away a good deal of money, and 
post right through to Dunkirk. You'll not forget my cor- 
dials, that may be of use against the fatigue of the journey. 
Perhaps madame the duchess, of whom Allan has written 
very favorably, may have some of her own brewing that she 
would like him to have, or the duke will get you some of 
the best French brandy. As the heat you compfain of will 
not bist you across the water, and you may — for men are 
very * through-other,' and have much need of a woman to look 
after them — have mislaid some of your haps, or let them be 
stolen by the dishonest gentry that, as I'm told, abound in 
Paris, you'll lay in what substitutes you can find, though I 
suspect they will be but poor ones, for your good Scotch 
great-coats and cloaks. And, Braehead, I'll never forgive 
you if you do not see to it that young Windygates is not 
put into a damp bed when he is lying on the road ; a warm- 
ing-pan must be used over the sheets to air them. It can be 
made to do it perfectly without singeing. Tell the lass just 
to pass it lightly up and down about a quarter of an inch 
from the surface ; a damp bed is most dangerous. Another 
thing I will not forgive is that you delay needlessly about 
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any of your nonsense of infidel books an hour after yon get 
this letter. Tou'll start with the lad in good time, before 
the Lammas floods set in." 

There was a postscript : *^ You can tell Allan from me that 
he may bring home a pair of buckles or solitaires ior my 
cousin Maisie Hunter of the Haughs ; she will prize them 
coming from Paris ; a young lady likes such a mindful piece 
of attention to be paid to her. Very likely Maisie will ex- 
pect it, and it will be but a befitting compliment, consider- 
ing the two families are sib, and that there has been a long- 
standing friendship between them." 

Young Windygates threw down the letter. ** What had 
you to do, telling them of my illness ?" he demanded, impa- 
tiently. " It could do no good ; it could only vex them." 

" Young man, I'll answer that question to your worthy- 
father and mother, to whom alone I'm responsible," replied 
Braehead, with some hauteur. 

Young Windygates had been brought up in strict habits 
of obedience to his parents and to those to whom they dele- 
gated their authority over him. Though he was a manly 
young fellow enough, he had never really had such a fling as 
he was now having with Braehead with any other of his 
guardians — the Rev. Andrew Brydone, Muirland Willie, the 
head-keeper, who had taught the boy to shoot, or Maucom, 
the head-groom, who had instructed him in the art of sitting 
his pony, holding his reins and his whip, and keeping her head 
well up for a jump. It followed, as a matter of course, that 
Allan's brief defiance collapsed almost as soon as it was 
spoken, and that he submitted sulkily and grumblingly to 
the contract which he did not know how to set aside. 

Indeed, if the truth were told, the sulks and grumbles 
were soon little better than a feint to keep up young Win- 
dy gates's character for consistency. Even in the course of 
conversation, after the first shock to his self-importance in 
being thus summarily disposed of, without so much as ask- 
ing his consent, a warm heart and the strength of old asso- 
ciations were proving too much for him. His desires were 
reverting in a bound to old Scotland, his own Water side, 
Windygates — even to Lady Windygates, in her domineer- 
ing, yet devoted, way, scolding his shortcomings and minis- 
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tering to his smallest want with a mother's long memory and 
ungrudging pains. The fits of homesickness which had been 
apt to beset him when his fever was at its worst returned in 
full tide, and swept everything else before them. Oh ! to 
stand again on the brow of the hill at Windygates, as he 
bad hardly hoped to do a few weeks since ; to feel the fresh 
breeze, to drink the cold, sparkling water from the Pack- 
man's Well among the bracken, to make a tryst with one or 
other of his old cronies — ^Bogriggs or Boarhills or Sauch- 
wood — for a hunt or a day's coursing ; to attend the hunt 
ball, and cause that proud madam, Maisie Hunter, to dance 
balf the night with her old playmate ! All the languor of 
bis recent sickness fled before the rush of pleasant, familiar 
ideas. It was as if a bewildering and misleading glamour, 
which had come over him since his arrival in Paris, was rent 
asunder and dispersed at a single stroke. Allan was himself 
again — ^the old " young Windygates " — with home and home 
interests welcome as ever. Nay, they were only the more 
keenly appreciated because he had been for a season beguiled 
into forgetting them in a dazaling, enervating dream of witch- 
ery and splendor, which could never come true for him ; 
which, no sooner had he begun to return to his senses, than 
he was conscious that he did not really wish should become 
true. 

Tet, though Allan Wedderbum had sprung back like an 
unbent bone to his old loves, and was ready — not merely to 
offer no serious obstacle to the speedy departure which Brae- 
head was about to accomplish — but, in spite of that trouble- 
fiome necessity of being consistent, felt inclined to enter 
with hardly suppressed eagerness into the preparations, the 
young man was neither heartless nor ungrateful. He re- 
. gretted that he could not see the duchess again, though he 
admitted to himself with a new breadth of view that doubt- 
less her many engagements would prevent even the relin- 
quishment of so important a matter as a final leave-taking 
between mother and son from making any save the most mo^ 
mentary impression upon her. It would not cost her so 
much as a megrim. As for the little countess and the future 
abbess, they had never troubled their juvenile heads about 
hinL The duke would probably be rather glad to get rid 
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of his obligation to a stranger — his inferior in sociat rank, 
as young Windygates was. The nobleman had dbcharged 
the obligation in the most exemplary, if perfunctory, niAnner; 
still, though the good-breeding which had forced him:- to do 
so might prevent him from showing his relief conscioasly, 
nevertheless he must be relieved by being freed from a bore, 
however trifling. 

But there was one friend with whom young Allau must 
have a leave-taking, and the simple anticipation of it tried 
his weakened nerves, shook his recently acquired equauimit j, 
and caused him to feel hot and foolish. He would request 
an interview with Madame Ste. Barbe — Jeannette no long- 
er, even in thought ; and, as to the idea of her in the parlor 
chimney-corner or the hall window at Windygates, it was 
preposterous, it could not be entertained for a moment. 
Nevertheless he would face the interview, beg her to accept 
his humble thanks for all her kindness, and implore her to 
receive the best keepsake he could find for her on so short a 
notice. His purse was not very full, and it was likely to be 
well drained in furnishing other remembrances of his stay 
in Paris, whether to Maisie Hunter, according to his mother's 
recommendation, or to his remaining friends in Scotland. 
But, after all, it did not signify so much if his gift to Ma- 
dame Ste. Barbe was not so handsome as he would have wished 
to make it — not nearly equal to her deserts, since he was sat- 
isfied that he had only to tell Lady Windygates of the kind- 
ness shown to him by madame the duchesses cousin, when 
his mother would never rest till she had repaid her son's 
benefactress in every way in the elder woman's power. 

It was too late for either visits or purchases that night, 
but young Windygates was abroad betimes next morning. 
He was humored in the exercise of his recently restored pow- 
ers by Braehead, who at the same time made the excuse of 
his young friend's deficiencies in the French language to 
accompany him wherever he went. Braehead professed it 
was his duty likwise to pay his parting respects at the Hdtel 
de Chalons, though the noble owners were confessedly ab- 
sent. No doubt the worthy gentlemen shortened his own 
last calls and final words of controversy where his learned 
cwifrhea were concerned, in order not to lose sight of young 
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Allan. The bear-leader, who was more like the bear, danced 
attendance on the young man in half a dozen jewellers', per- 
fumers', and confectioners' shops, and also when he made, not 
one, but three separate calls at the H6tel de Chalons. For, 
as fate would have it, since Braehead was prepared to swear 
solemnly afterwards that he had nothing to do with the 
accident, not only had Madame Ste. Barbe failed to appear 
at the traveller's inn in the early part of the day, she w&s 
reported to be absent e&ch time that the couple called at 
the family mansion. The whole proceeding was a strain on 
young Windygates's convalesence, and though he had made 
up his mind to go through with it, he was not sorry to be 
spared the worst ordeaL He was almost thankful to put up 
in a small packet the amber and gold cross — ^to purchase 
which he had been fain to borrow a sum of money from 
Braehead, who had lent it without a murmur, and had not 
pulled a face till young Windygates's head was turned in 
another direction. Alas ! for the exigencies of a slenderly 
accomplished young gallant. Allan was compelled again 
to have recourse to Braehead, in the light of a dictionary, 
for the letter which was to accompany the gift. Though 
Madame Ste. Barbe knew a little English, her practice was 
strictly vivd voce; it was not to be supposed that she could 
read the language, and the writer's head was aching too 
badly for him to look up French words and put them to- 
gether intelligibly, not to say idiomatically and elegantly, 
like a well-bred young gentleman. He was driven to fall 
back on Braehead to help him to render the little he wanted 
to say in French, which, although it might be stiff and pe- 
dantic after the manner of Braehead, would still be the cor- 
rect language of a man of parts and education. How sorely 
young Windygates rued too late that he had not paid atten- 
tion in proper time to the writing out of his grammatical 
exercises and the learning by heart of his columns of regular 
and irregular verbs — as inculcated on him only too mildly 
by the Rev. Andrew Brydone ! The only thing Allan could 
do now was to trust to the honor of Braehead. 

After all, neither the trust nor the temptation was very 
great ; young Windygates was not dictating a love-letter. 
He merely sought to express to Madame Ste. Barbe his pro* 
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found respect and heartfelt thanks for all her unmerited 
good deeds on his behalf. He begged her to do him the 
great honor of accepting the little token which accompanied 
the letter as a poor mark of all he felt. As for him, he 
needed no such token. Her generous pity for his illness 
and help in nursing him back to health would always be a 
cherished memory with him. He would fain have presented 
his little trinket and taken leave of her in person, and be 
had called repeatedly that day at the Hdtel de Ch&lons for 
the purpose, but he had been singularly unfortunate in miss- 
ing seeing her from the moment that he had got the unex- 
pected summons which called him back at once to Scotland. 
He could only repeat his sentiments of respectful, lasting 
friendship, which his mother, when she was told of all the 
kindness which Madame Ste. Barbe had lavished on her sod, 
would gladly endorse and confirm — a gratuitous assurance 
at which Braehead made another wry face. It might be 
that Madame Ste. Barbe would som6 day visit Scotland 
('^ God forbid !" said Braehead, under his breath) and give 
the Lathones family, and other ladies and gentlemen with 
whom she had been acquainted in their exile, the great pleas- 
ure of receiving her in their own houses. In that case he 
hoped she would not forget Windygates, where she would 
always be a welcome and honored guest. 

Braehead construed the concluding sentence with a dcr 
cided pursing up of his usually full, placid lips. 
At last Allan signed, himself, without further aid — 
*^ Madame Ste. Barbe's humble, devoted servant, to com- 
mand, Allan Wbddeebubn." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE LAST ENCOUNTBB. 



Bbabhbad had planned sagaciously that he and young 
Windygates should not set out in the berline which he had 
hired for their journey to the coast till the middle of the 
day, so that a man lately risen from a sick-bed might not 
have to surmount, in addition to the agitating ceremonies 
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of leave-taking, the fatigue of a long stage before the trav- 
ellers rested for the night. Bat there had been more delay 
than Braehead had counted on, and it was towards a red 
sunset on a dull, lowering day, on which rain was beginning 
to fall, that the coach approached the city gate out of which 
they were to drive, and had to wait there. Passports and 
everything on the travellers' part had been in readiness, but 
extra traffic, carts laden with casks for the M6doc vineyards, 
and fi^ots from the neighboring forests, to be laid up for 
winter use, blocked the way. 

Young Windygates leaned back, white and weary, a dif- 
ferent man from the eager, ruddy youth who had entered 
Paris not so many weeks before. Braehead puffed and 
panted a little because of his stoutness, and raised his three- 
cornered hat as if to give the crown of bis head air, but was 
as philosophic as need be, until, looking out of the coach 
window on his side, he detected a hackney coach driving 
rapidly up behind. From the corresponding window of that 
coach he detected a head and shoulders, wearing a lace^At^ 
over a lace-trimmed mantle, and a gauze hat turned up with 
a lace cockade instead of a plume of feathers, stretched for- 
ward eagerly towards the berline. Then, to be sure, Brae- 
head lost his customary equanimity. He not only drew back 
hastily without remark, planting his shoulders doggedly 
against his window ; he began to fret and fume, to use 
strong language, to rate the postilions, and to complain of 
the insult to the King of Oreat Britain in this uncalled-for 
detention of his subjects at a Parisian barrier. 

Something of the storm, at which young Windygates lan- 
guidly opened his half-shut eyes, rolled as far as the princi- 
pal delinquents. It had sufficient effect upon them to cause 
them to hurry the clearance of the way, so that the driver 
of the berline began to crack his long whip, and he and the 
postilions together to raise the hideous uproar of shouts and 
yells with which the coachmen and postilions of French 
public carriages of the day were wont to inaugurate their 
starting. The berline did, in fact, roll a few paces forward 
between the loaded carts, amid the stamping of the cart- 
horses, the struggles of their drivers, the hoarse or shrill 
protests of the foot-passengers — ^for the most part peasants 
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from the outljing villages retoming from market — and the 
bawled instructions and angry curses of the much-tried offi- 
cials guarding the public welfare. 

The next instant there was another jolting stop of the 
betiine. Braehead, who seemed to have lost his head in the 
mileej thrust his triangular hat and brown wig again out of 
his window, and with the only English oath which foreign- 
ers understand ordered his servants for the time being to 
drive over whatever obstacle stopped the way, for, if they 
were detained much longer, they would be benighted, and 
they would not reach the town at which they had agreed 
to stop before darkness set in. 

" What ails you, Braehead ?" asked young Windygates, 
rousing himself. ''Have you got a bee in your bonnet? 
Are you fey? The coachman is doing his best, and so are 
the bfficers doing theirs. It is not winter-time ; wh^t does 
the darkness of a summer night signify ? It will not be well 
here when it will be gone again, and we have fairly good 
horses for foreign cattle. Stay ! there is somebody tugging 
at the handle of the carriage-door on your side — ^a woman, 
I declare; open and see what she wants." 

" ril do nothing of the kind," cried Braehead, in the trou- 
bled fury which was so great a contrast to his ordinary 
calm self-satisfaction and pompons wisdom — " some shame- 
less Jezebel or wanton Delilah seeking to stop us or to get 
us to carry her with us.*' 

'' Touts, no, man," protested Allan, beginning to smile as 
well as to wonder at the towering rage and austere virtue of 
his companion—" some beggar-wife, or poor lass, selling 
broadsheets and laces." 

Though it was still, as young Windygates had said, broad, 
if dull daylight, the heavy masonry of the gateway, with the 
crowd of people and carriages in its shadow, wedged in the 
outlet and darkened the view. The goaded horses dragged 
the coach another pace forward, one of its wheels getting 
into ominous proximity to a wheel of the hackney coach 
which had managed to come abreast of the other carriage, 
the pedestrians scattering, as they best might, right and left. ., 

"You'll have us coupet before you've done, Braehead, 
and there was no hurry," young Allan declared indignantly 
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when his attention was farther caught by a cry of alarm 
from the crowd of people outside. 

The woman, whose efforts to open the coach-dooi* had 
been fruitless, was not to be balked in her determination 
to attract the travellers' notice. In desperation or bravado, 
she was having the singular temerity to raise herself on a 
level with the coach windows by placing her foot on the 
axle of the wheel next her. 

" My God !" gasped young "Windygates, in a voice of 
horror, ^^it is Madame Ste. Barbe. Stop, coachman, for 
your life !" 

But, not even to save his own life — ^not to say that of 
another — could the man in the cocked hat with the many 
capes have stopped the ponderous, lumbering wheel which, 
without his knowing it, had an infatuated fragile human 
being clinging to it like a fly. A rumble — a little crash — a 
weak, fluttering cry, almost like the bleat of a timid lamb— 
a roar of voices, which did not prevent the sensation of a 
hideous crunch — while Allan was on his feet, staggering to 
get out. But the horror of the scene, following on the 
weakness left by his recent illness and the excitement and 
fatigue of the day, were too much for him, and he fell back 
against Braehead's broad shoulder in a dead faint. 

When young Windygates came to himself after a «on- 
siderable interval of unconsciousness and much agitated, 
unskilled drcQching with such restoratives as Braehead, in 
doing Lady Windygates's bidding, had happily taken the 
precaution to have at hand, the lad could not tell where he 
was ; little blame to him, for the great city with its traflic 
and its barriers was gone — left far behind. The berliney 
containing him and Braehead and its complement of servants, 
was travelling along in the dusk on one of those tree-bor- 
dered, broad, comparatively smooth roads which the loathed 
gabeUe^ the compulsory road labor, kept in tolerable order. 
The air was fresh and sweet after that of the city ; the si- 
lence and the deepening twilight, to which a young moon, 
rising, lent an element of cheerfulness to balance its pen- 
siveness, were soothing to the jarred nerves and shocked 
brain before they could recall what had prostrated them. 

" Where are we ? Have we set out ? What happened as 
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we left ? Braehead, speak oat and tell me all, or I'll kill 
you," panted Allan, as memory returned with its torture 
from that hour. 

" Whisht I Compose yourself, or the driver and the other 
fellows will hear you. Be calm, and I will tell you all there 
is to tell," said Braehead, with a groan; ** why shoidd I hide 
from you what you're hound to know sooner or later ? There 
was a most terrible, piteous accident." 

^' And Madame Ste. Barbe was in it. She was hurt Why 
did you not wait ? Why did you not put off our journey ? 
I'll never forgive you after what she did for me," protested 
the young man, frantically. 

"After what she did for you," muttered Braehead with a 
peculiar emphasb, " and now she has gone and done for her- 
self — to lay at your door ; though, poor, wretched womaOy 
I don't suppose that was in her calculation," he ended in a 
softer tone. 

" What are you saying ? I don't understand !" cried 
young Windygates with the feverish fretfulness of bodily 
weakness and unfathomable overpowering distress. " It 
cannot be too late to turn back yet. Hey ! coachman ! pos- 
tilion !" 

"Hold your tongue, sir; are you mad?" Braehead op- 
posed him vehemently, starting up with something like a 
renewal of the fury which had so astonished his companion 
a little time before, clutching Allan with the clutch of a 
vise, and speaking through his set teeth. " Are you aware 
of the danger we're in at the present moment, the difficulty 
I had to get away ? If I had not pleaded that you were a 
dying man in addition to being a British subject, and ap- 
pealed to the evidence of the bystanders' senses that we 
had done nothing to provoke the mad act, they would not 
have let us go." 

" But I will not go and leave madame hurt in the streets 
without lending her help, whatever danger we may be in," 
maintained her old patient, faint already from the effects of 
his passion and the effort at resistance. 

" Allan Wedderbum, she wants no help of yours or mine," 
said Braehead, solemnly. " If you will have it, she is beyond 
help ; she was not hurt, but slain. How could it be other- 
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wise?'' demanded Braehead, in a tone more in character 
with his customary cool-headed marshalling and sifting of 
tangible proofs. "The unfortunate female was thrown 
down by her own deed before the right wheel of the beriinej 
and before that of a cart, heavily laden with wood, backing 
in front of her, that went grinding over her as well." 

" It cannot be, it is not possible, it is too horrible." The 
lad refused, with strong shuddering, to believe the tale. 
" You are deceiving me in order to get me away from Paris, 
You never liked her, you know you never did, Braehead." 

"My likes and dislikes have nothing to do with true or 
false statements, you foolish fellow," retorted Braehead 
with professional scorn, which was only tempered by a linger- 
ing sense of the tragedy he had just passed through, and by 
compassion for the misery of his charge. 

" Upon my soul, it is as I say," vowed the man whose 
conception of a soul was that of a flickering light of bodily 
life which went out in death as a candle sinks in its socket. 
" I leaped out of the berline when you fainted, and helped 
to drag her out from among the horses' feet. I can tell you 
it was no pleasant task ;" and even Braehead shuddered in 
his turn at the recollection. 

Then young Windygates saw by the light of the carriage 
lamps, which had been lit and shone in at the window, 
that Braehead's ordinarily precise dress, spotless and neat 
in its plainness, was in great disorder. His cravat was 
crumpled and soiled, one of his coat sleeves was torn 
and muddy, and his three-cornered hat, which lay on the 
seat beside him, was knocked in and had been trodden on. 
In addition, Braehead's usually smooth, ruddy face was 
drawn and blanched — almost cadaverous. He looked ten 
years older. These were undeniable signs that something 
had occurred which had shaken even his complacence and 
equanimity. 

" It may all be a mistake," said young Wedderbum, faint* 
ly, as they rolled along in the gathering darkness. 

Bobbie Wed<lerbum shook his head grimly. " How can 
that be ?" he asked, not unwilling to enter into the ghastly 
details, for a sort of stolid literalness was part of the man's 
nature. " Her back was broken, and there was a gaping 
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wound under one ear which had let out enough life-blood to 
stain her whole breast and shoulders scarlet in no time. She 
neither spoke nor stirred ; it would have been a miracle in- 
deed if she had done either. To the best of my belief she 
died instantaneously, and has been spared the pangs of dis- 
solution and the useless meddlesome offices of friends and 
priests," ended Braehead, meaning to afford some consola- 
tion; for he could hear and feel the smothered sobs that 
seemed to shake the coach, which his too realistic narrative 
called forth. 

" Oh ! poor madame, so handsome and so witty, and so 
good to me. Oh ! Jeannette, Jeannette, as you bade me call 
you ; poor, unhappy Jeannette, what were you seeking there^ 
if not to bid me farewell?" groaned young Windygates. 
'^ What will madame the duchess say when she returns f roni 
her country-seat? Will this deplorable event hurry her 
home-coming ? Will they have buried the cauld corp in the 
Chalons' chapel and vault without waiting for leave, or in 
some unknown city graveyard, long before they can hear ?" 
He started up afresh at the idea. " Braehead, you need not 
speak, I can go no further; or if you will drive on to the town 
we're approaching I'll order out fresh horses, and go back to 
Paris instantly. We'll be there before morning. We can 
make her the poor amends of being present — above all, if 
her grand relations are absent — at her kisting, and of walk- 
ing as chief mourners at her funeral." 

" Are you taking leave of your senses, sir ?" Braehead re- 
monstrated, sternly. " Have you forgotten the duty you 
owe to Lady Windygates and the laird your esteemed fa- 
ther ? Are you so besotted and idiotic as not to recognize the 
light in which the populace of Paris — of France, for that 
matter — regard foreigners, however they may be accredited 
by his most Christian majesty and the respective ambas- 
sadors, and though the travellers may have their passports 
in perfect order ? Can you not guess that there will be a 
hue and cry through all the low faubourgs by this time 
that we two have murdered Madame Ste. Barbe, if not by 
driving over her of malice prepense, by luring her on and be- 
traying her to her destruction ? If we enter Paris within 
many a month, we'll be dead men in less than twelve hours. 
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Even though the ChsLlons were reasonable and saw the lam- 
entable misadventure in its true colors — and I'm none so sure 
of them either, she was their kinswoman, and their pride as 
well as their regard will be up in arms to revenge her — ^the 
rabble are never reasonable. They'll have their own way, let 
the governor of Paris stamp and swear till he is black in the 
face. He may draw out his soldiers and hang some of the 
ringleaders to the lamp-posts afterwards, but that will be of 
little avail to us after we are torn limb from limb, and it 
will be cauld comfort at Windygates. Hearken to reason 
and right, Allan Wedderbum, for my sake, who never got 
you into this scrape — as you will own, for you're a lad of 
honor no less than of grace — so there is the smaller rea- 
son that I should suffer for it. Why should I be made a 
sacrifice when I've half of my present book to write?'* 
objected Braehead, with his natural shrewdness and over- 
weening egotism. " Why should your father and mother 
be punished by the loss of their only bairn, their son and 
heir, who is thus going to repay them for all their love and 
pains on his behalf — and all for what was neither within 
their knowledge nor within any possibility of prevention on 
their part, just because a wilful woman would have her way, 
and has paid sweetly for it ?" 

There was some truth in Braehead's representations, yet 
it is doubtful whether young Windygates would have yield- 
ed to them had not circumstances been too much for him. 
By the time the travellers had reached the much-longed-for 
end of the first stage of their journey, the alternate stupor 
and delirium of Allan's late fever had returned with re- 
doubled violence. He was in no case to give further trouble 
in thwarting the will of his guardian, unless, indeed, it were 
unwittingly by his inability to travel next day. 

But Braehead dared not run the risk of tarrying by the 
way to nurse the patient back to his former state of health. 
All he could do was to summon a local leech, and, fortified 
by his unhesitating verdict that young Windygates was not 
likely to die on the road, got him carried insensible into the 
berUne to pursue the course which was still clear to Dunkirk. 
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CHAPTER YIL 

THE W£LCOMK HOMS. 

Bbakhkap mrrived with his charge alive at the port of 
Leith, thanks to young Windygates's excellent constitation, 
though it was by little less than one of the miracles which 
the philosopher was accustomed to scout. Nay, the sick . 
man, while extremely spent and in a state of great physical 
weakness and mental depression, was restored to his senses, 
and was able to walk about a little and hold intercourse with 
his fellows. There was only one ** daft - like ** thing he 
did on the road of which Braehead could justly complain. 
Young Allan called a halt of a day or two on Edinbm^i, 
and of that Robbie Wedderbum did not complain. The 
travellers had been pushing on at a rate far beyond the en- ' 
f eebled powers of the younger man, and the short stay gave 
him an opportunity of resting and recruiting them a little 
before he presented himself at Windy^tes. Besides, the 
plder man was not sorry to have some strolls and gossips in 
the Parliament House, and to visit sundry book-stalls in the 
Lucker's booths, and a printer's office in the Cowgate. But, 
as for young Windygates, in place of taking a turn by the 
help of a friend's arm or the use of a sedan chair up the 
High Street or down the Canongate, or attempting to look 
in at any of the rendezvous of youths of his condition, he 
sat moping in his private sitting-room in his inn, in a man- 
ner most unlike his old self. The sole visitor he received 
was a tailor who, according to the instructions given him by 
the young gentleman, made in post-haste and sent in to his 
customer a suit of deep mourning, which Allan immediately 
put on, and in this lugubrious garb prepared to resume the 
homeward journey. 

It was but a lad's foolish grief-sick freak, which Brae- 
head — always wary— did not see himself called on to inter- 
fere with ; all the same, it was a stupid blunder of Allan's, 
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were it only that it would keep his thoughts dwelling on a 
dismal subject, from which it would be well for him if they 
could be diverted. And it might provoke questions which 
it would be both awkward and painful to answer. 

Braehead himself was a man who heard no haunting 
voices and cast no wof ul looks behind him. He had shaken 
off the sombre recollections of the disaster except as they 
reacted on Allan. Bobbie Wedderbum would have forgot- 
ten it in more pressing and agreeable business if young 
Windygates would have let him. It was too bad of the 
lad to propose to appear like a death's-head at a feast. He 
ought to have been beginning to hold up his head again and 
trying to look his best, whereas the emaciation and pallor 
produced by his illness were rendered doubly conspicuous 
by his mourning suit. 

It was on the afternoon of an August day, with the air 
less warm and the season less advanced in those northern 
regions, that Braehead and young Windygates in their post- 
chaise drove up the Deer Water, along which lay three 
fourths of the country-houses in the district. For the Deer 
River ran a good many miles through its own dale — ^half 
heathery, half wooded — as the hills which bounded it on 
either side descended to the stream that their rills fed, or fell 
back from it. As a rule, the more modem houses accepted 
the shelter of the hills and lay among the plantations at 
their feet, while nearly all the old half -ruinous towers, which 
pointed to an earlier occupation and a more unsettled state 
of the country, played their part as watch-towers by stand- 
ing out boldly on the hill-sides. Windygates and Brae- 
head as their names implied, followed the exploded fashion, 
though they were slated white houses built within the cen- 
tury, having merely a corner turret or two thrown in where 
Windygates was concerned to indicate that the house had 
replaced a castle by courtesy. Windygates had the advan- 
tage in more respects than in size. Braehead stood on the 
bleak bare front of the hill. But the Laird of Windygates 
for the time, or the builder employed, had availed himself 
of a slight dip of the ground, which held a few alders and 
birches, among which the house was set? down. A visitor 
had only to climb the adjacent crags to appreciate the fore- 
5 
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thought of the precaution and to realize the force of the 
name Windvgates. For it was not only one wind or two, 
but gales from every point of the compass, that blew round 
the exposed spot and lashed every torn and twisted bough 
which had the pretence to call itself a tree, and changed the 
complexion of a man from red to blue, and was fain to take 
a woman's head off — hood and alL The little dip in the 
land and the handful of hardy treed and bushes were needed 
to afford shelter from the blasts, which worked enough niiB- 
chief in spit^ of them — many a bush was blown over, many 
a slate was sent rattling from the housetop. The broom 
cows and the gowans and the song of the laik were the 
gayest features in the landscape, except when the harebells 
or the heather were in bloom. 

'' I think I see the reek from my own bum head," said 
Braehead with considerable animation, craning his neck as 
the pair drew near to their destination ; *^ I hope Mistress 
Tennant," naming his housekeeper, '^ was not wasteful in 
my absence, and is but having my bookroom aired ready for 
me. I trust she is not rushing into a great unnecessary cook- 
ing of victuals, since Fm to have the pleasure of taking pot- 
luck with your worthy father and mother to-night by both 
their orders. Do vou think vouUl be able to come to the 
table ? I would make an effort, were I you, not to damp 
their spirits. Cheer up, man, they'll be looking out for you 
by this time. I don't mean to liken yon to the prodigal, 
and to say that they've killed the fatted calf for your recep- 
tion ; still it is a sorry way to acknowledge what they'll be 
doing and thinking, if you do not let sleeping dogs lie ; 
shake yourself up, and look your best for the occasion." 

Thus adjured, young Windygates raised himself languidly 
on his elbow, and looked out to catch the first glimpse of the 
familiar scene. The post-chaise had been slowly toiling up 
the steep and by no means smooth road which, in a winding 
way, ascended the hill, and in another minute would round 
a comer and pass into the sweep before the house. The 
sweep terminated in an old, weather-stained, lichen-covered 
gateway which had belonged to an earlier house of Windy- 
gates^ and had been of sufficiently strong masonry to survive 
and afford an entrance to the front court and the homely 
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flower-garden of the modem mansion. The sun was setting 
with just such a red sunset as the travellers had left at Paris. 
Why had the sunsets grown so lurid of late ? They were 
wont to be rose-pink and purple and yellow when they were 
not hidden in clouds, but the last two which had challenged 
the men's tittention had presented the same fiery-red hue, 
like the reflection of a conflagration. The blue mist from 
the Deer Water hardly rose so high as Windygates. It was 
Lady Windygates's boast that the house was as high and dry 
(and wellnigh as piercingly cold, she might have added) as 
the rocky crest of Craig Learmont, which towered over all 
the hills in the neighborhood ; but leaden clouds scudding be- 
fore the wind, and piliug themselves as a dark background 
to the farewell glare of the sun, pointed to a week or two's 
" wund and weet " in prospect. The sky had taken that mixt- 
ure of shadowy gloom and dusky flush which country people 
in the south of Scotland call to this day, whether with an un- 
conscious reminiscence of Vulcan, the Blacksmith's Face, 
fresh from the forge, bending down on them from the heavens. 

As the chaise approached the entry, young Windygates 
involuntarily glanced up. At that instant he gave a great 
cry of anguish and dismay : " Good Lord, there she is !" 

The startled Braehead, the man without an imagination, 
following the direction of his companion's eyes, seemed to 
see, set in the shifting, sombre framework of clouds, the head 
and shoulders of a dark-haired woman with a crimson tide 
spreading over her breast, flowing down to the arch, ready to 
drop on their devoted heads as they drove under it. 

" Eh, what is it ?" exclaimed Braehead, not knowing what 
he said, as they passed under the gateway. He put up his 
hand surreptitiously with a gruesome sensation, bringing it 
down dry and clean as was the neck of his coat which he had 
instinctively touched. He looked at the driver, and the 
man's face was a blank. Robbie Wedderbum turned and 
stared up at the arch from the opposite side, and saw noth- 
ing, as, indeed, what should he see except the rolling red and 
black clouds ? But he had not another thought to waste on 
the extraordinary delusion, which he had for a moment 
shared, since, with a convulsive sigh and shiver, young Win- 
dygates sank back in the same dead i^kvX \\i\>Q VcixOclV^ 
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had fallen when he first knew that Madame Ste. Barbe was 
killed. 

There was one gain got from Allan's attack and subse- 
quent insensibility, that it diverted attention from everything 
save his illness. And it was not very remarkable, though it 
was to be regretted as a jarring note in what ought to have 
been the family rejoicing, that a sick man, not long recovered 
from a bad fever and exposed to the fatigue of a journey of 
several weeks' duration, should, at the end of the last day, 
on the threshold he was hurrying to cross, swoon away inop- 
portunely, from sheer weakness and weariness. 

Allan recovered quickly enough on the implication of the 
usual remedies of which Lady Windygates had a store at 
her elbow, though he was clearly too spent for anything else 
than retiring to his room and being waited upon by his moth- 
er. She had sufficient medical experience, from having *^ doc- 
tored " man and woman among the retainers at Windygates 
since her advent there three-and-twenty years before, not to 
see for herself that there was no cause for present alarm in 
the condition of young Windygates. Aft^ she had laid him 
up for the night with a peremptory order that he should be 
quiet after he had swallowed the posset she had prepared for 
him, she was quite ready to join Windygates and Braehead 
at the supper-table, and hear all the news. She could take 
her place at the head of the table in the oak-panelled, oak- 
furnished dining-room, lit up by a warm glow from the red 
fire of peats cut from Windygates's moss and the yellow 
light of the tallow candles of which Lady Windygates had 
superintended the making. She was ready to receive not 
only Braehead's account of the expedition, but a report of 
what was going on in the French capital 

Lady Windygates was not unduly depressed — she had 
confined her depression to the day when she had received 
the first tidings of her son's illness — young Windygates, who 
had hardly ever had an illness in his robust young life, to be 
attacked so far from home as Paris, with no company and 
care save those of an elderly, bookish, headstrong man like 
Braehead ! It made all the difference in the world to have 
young Windygates at home again in his own bed, under her 
thumb. It almost seemed as if his mother would have re- 
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sented the young man's taking the liherty to recover com- 
pletely without her aid ; she was better pleased to have the 
assurance of bringing him round altogether by the orthodox 
methods carried out in her prescriptions. 

Lady Windygates came down and joined the gentlemen in 
fair spirits. She was able to find fault with the shortness 
of Windygates's grace and his manner of carving the capon. 
She declined to be relieved of her duty in slicing down the 
home-cured ham. She cut jokes with her guest on the pud- 
dock fare he had been indulging in, and whether he had at 
last left his tough, well-seasoned heart behind him ? 

It was Windygates who was put about and cut up by his 
son's state, especially after he had visited him in his room. 
The master of the hous^ said nothing while the servants 
were present and till Braehead's bodily wants were amply 
satisfied ; but when the gentlemen were left with their mag- 
nums of claret and the punch-bowl in reserve, and only Lady 
Windygates to keep them in countenance, then Windygates 
felt free to express his anxiety and dissatisfaction. 

" I understood you were to make a change, and, according 
to you and his mother, a vast improvement on Allan by this 
visit to Palris, Robbie. Well, there is a change with a ven- 
geance, but whether it is an improvement remains to be seen. 
I do not call in question the lad's illness, for the issues of 
health and sickness, like those of life and death, are in higher 
hands — at least I have not ceased to believe so. But a sin- 
gle fever, however bad, will not take the light out of a fel- 
low's eye and the spirit out of his carriage. Allan hangs his 
head as if he were heart-broken, and glowers around him as 
if he had spied a warlock. Robbie, do you not mind when I 
was flung by Kelpie and had two of my ribs and my collar- 
bone broken, and a clout on my head that would have felled 
most men — that was worse than a dozen fevers, and how 
long was I of being on my feet again ? When did I droop 
and pine and turn my face to the wall ? What have you 
done to my laddie ? You may have meant no harm — I do 
not say you have — but you've done something. He's no 
more the lad he was when he left, than you are — say the 
Moderator of the General Assembly — and I would like to 
know what ails him." 
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Then Lady Windygates, consentiDg to be prompted by ber 
husband, had her crow to pluck with the unfortunate Brae- 
head. ^^I make little of young Windygates still being sick 
and sorry," she said. ^'Everybody has not your head and 
nerves, Windygates, and a fever is just a most insidious dis- 
order ; besides, I make no doubt that he was ill-tret. I 
would not trust a dog, if I had my choice, with a mounte- 
bank of a French apothecary. But we'll rectify all that in a 
little time. I'll have him put on one of my strengthening 
plaisters, and he can have valerian the first thing after he 
wakes in the morning, and herb-ale to his porridge, and 
burnt brandy if there is any threatening of sickness. But I 
want to learn the meaning of his coming back in mournings 
as deep as if they were for one of his near kindred — super- 
fine black cloth and good cambric, for I examined them be- 
fore I left his room. They cannot be cast aside without 
great waste, and I hope they will not be worn here for any 
justifiable cause this many a day. I'm not a nervous woman, 
but I must say the sight of young Windygates's black suit 
brought my heart into my mouth. It is very odd and not 
very wiselike, Braehead. It will set folks speaking, and 
with reason, and when clashing begins there is no saying 
where it will end." 

Braehead thought he would not have had any objection 
to enter into a circumstantial explanation if fathers and 
mothers were not so unreasonable. Lady Windygates and 
his cousin might say that he had been more taken up with 
his calls on the Encylopaedists than with looking after young 
Windygates. They might disapprove of the extent to which 
he had permitted that miserable Madame Ste. Barbe to share 
in the nursing of Allan, as if he, Braehead, had not been at 
his wits' end what to do for their son. Thick-skinned as 
Braehead was, and destitute of those fast -coming fancies 
which, next to quick heart-throbs, give a man fellow-feeling 
and enable him to sympathize with his neighbor, neverthe- 
less he did shrink a little from putting into words to third 
persons — though they were young Windygates's father and 
mother, who had a right to hear — the horrible catastrophe in 
which he and Allan had been mixed up that had so overcome 
the young man. As to making a long story of what had oe- 
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curred this very afternoon, why, his listeners might think 
him, no less than Allan, demented. Braehead could no 
more do it than he could bring himself to deny all his own 
elaborate logical arguments against the supernatural. It was 
cruel to ask a man to cast a slur on the very consistency — • 
on which he, Robbie Wedderbum, prided himself more than 
on any other attribute — of what he considered his penetrat- 
ing, clear-sighted intellect. 

Lady Windygates unwittingly furnished him with a plea 
for his defence. "Has there been any death in the Chalons 
family lately ?" she inquired. " Allan did not mention it in 
his, letters, but he has not been writing more than a scrap at 
a time since his illness, of which, foolish lad, he wished to 
keep us in ignorance — so that his not saying anything may 
have been an overlook." 

"Yes," said Braehead, hastily, "there was a relation — a 
cousin of the family — who stayed with them, that perished 
by a deplorable accident." 

"Had young Allan anything to do with it?" asked 
Windygates, sharply. 

"He and I had the ill-luck to witness it," said Braehead, 
gravely and succinctly ; " we could do nothing to pre- 
vent it." 

" Was the victim a man or a woman ?" Windygates asked 
again, bending his grizzled brows. 

"A woman," said Braehead, involuntarily dropping his 
voice. 

" Was she a young lass ?" demanded Lady Windygates, 
suspiciously. 

" Not that young — ^I do not know what you call young," 
said Braehead, restively, feeling as if everything was going 
to be dragged from him bit by bit. "She was, maybe, 
three or four years older than young Windygates ; she had 
been married, she was a widow." 

" Oh, a widow woman !" exclaimed Lady Windygates, in- 
differently, as if that settled the matter. With all her wit 
she was ignorant of much cunning craft and many a worldly 
wile, or else the Scotch widows of her acquaintance on the 
Deer Water must have been the most innocent and ingenuous 
of their kind. Lady Windygates referred to a widow as if 
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she must be a person subdued by misfortune, and incapable 
of making mischief. 

Braehead was not slow to perceive and improve on his 
advantage. 

" Madame the duchess deputed her cousin, Madame Ste. 
Barbe, as she had been married — of which they think a 
great deal in France — to see after young Windygates when 
he was stricken down, and, between you and me, madam, 
now that he is restored to you, not far from death's door. 
She did what she could for him, I'll say that, and would 
come and sit by him' when I was compelled to go abroad." 

Lady Windygates took the information very much as a 
matter of course. " She would have picked up some knowl- 
edge and skill waiting on her dead man, no doubt," she 
leaped to the conclusion. " I'm greatly indebted to her.'* 

The words gave Braehead a curious thrill. 

"For all that," Lady Windygates continued, with her 
small pointed chin in the air, " I think madame the duchess 
might have bestirred herself, and seen for herself what was 
befalling a young gentleman who had come to her with a 
letter of introduction from her friend Lady Lathones." 

" Customs differ, and the Duke de Ch^lons's family were 
out of Paris before we left," said Braehead, evasively. 

" And this poor Madame Ste, Barbe, as you call her, who 
toot pity on our Allan, how did she meet her end ?" inquired 
Windygates, sympathetically. 

" She was run over and trampled down in the crowd and 
traffic of the narrow streets — at one of the city gates, in 
fact," said Braehead, trying to make the disaster plain to 
the listeners ; " she was run over and killed on the spot." 

" Pity me, that was heart-rending !" said Lady Windy- 
gates, putting her handkerchief to her eyes. " Poor thing ! 
Oh, poor thing !" 

"It was her own fault," said Braehead, sternly. "She 
did a mad deed. She was a high-headed, wilful young 
woman ; she wanted to stop a coach and speak to the occu- 
pants in the middle of the throng. She pushed into the 
thick of it, and put her foot on the axle of the wheel, so 
that when the coach moved, as it was bound to move, she 
fell before the wheel ; it and other wheels passed over her 
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body before they could be stopped, and she was dragged 
out lifeless, as might have been expected." 

"Poor, rash, witless woman, she might have had more 
sense — a widow of four or five and twenty," reflected Lady 
Windygates, a little severely, though she continued to wipe 
the drops from her eyes.- " She must have been dead-set on 
the coach company. She could not have had a family, or 
she would have thought more of them than of her friends 
and acquaintances. I would not have given much for her 
discretion as a nurse, but men-folk are easily pleased. How- 
ever, it is well that the poor doomed woman did young 
Windygates no harm ; and if it is as a piece of respect to 
her memory, and a compliment to the duchess and the fam- 
ily, that he has put on black I make no objection, and the 
incident can be easily accounted for." 

She broke off, for a distant cry — sl muffled shriek of pain 
and agony — interrupted the conversation. 

"He's dreanoing. He's bound to be dreaming," cried 
Braehead, hastily rising to take his leave, while his color 
paled a shade or two, and there was an undeniable fluster in 
his usual philosophic calm. 

" I must give him a couple of drams of valerian to settle 
his nerves the first thing in the morning," said Lady Windy- 
gates, preparing to quit the room. 

" So much for French air and French diet," said Windy- 
gates, sarcastically. " Can you give me back the bonnie 
brisk laddie you took away with you, Braehead ? That is 
the question." 



CHAPTER Vin. 

▲ HAUNTED MAN. 

No formal intimation of Madame Ste. Barbe's violent 
death crossed the sea either to Windygates or to Lathones. 
The ChMons made no sign. Perhaps, after all, they were 
more resigned to be rid of an encumbrance than to revenge 
any supposed wrong done to their kinswoman. 

Braehead got hold of a scurrilous Paris print of the day. 
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which he kept from young Windygates and showed to no- 
body else, in which there was a distorted version of the mel- 
ancholy accident, and some gratuitous abuse of the perfidious^ 
heartless foreigners whom the unfortunate lady had been 
seeking to intercept and detain. But there was no more 
notice taken of the disaster. Probably Paris had already 
too much to do with its own inner throes and pangs to con- 
cern itself further about the miserable fate of a single 
hanger-on of one of the great families. 

Young Windygates was not very long in recovering from 
his bodily prostration. Lady Windygates's nursing was 
successful, or else his native air did wonders for him. It 
did not in August, at his age, curdle his blood, freeze his 
marrow, and shrink all the flesh which remained on his bones. 
There were no more dead faints, no more cries of horror and 
despair. Young as he was, and untried as he had been pre- 
viously, he was behaving with manliness and fortitude. 

But there could be no doubt that a striking change had 
come over Allan Wedderbum. He had not only received 
" a great shake," as his country people were wont to say of 
their neighbors on their first walking abroad after a severe 
illness ; he was altered in a way which no illness that had 
not undermined his constitution and left him a dying man 
or a confirmed invalid could explain. He was regaining his 
natural health and strength, but that did not affect the 
change. He had quitted the country a light-hearted lad, 
free from care, bestowing his confidence on whoever liked 
to listen to him. He came back grave as a judge, comport- 
ing himself as if the heaviest burden that could rest on any 
man's shoulders was laid on his, and he was as silent as the 
grave .on the nature of the burden. 

There was plenty of speculation roused at once by young 
Windygates's bearing, but he was resolutely reticent on how 
the load came to be imposed on him, and why he could not 
presently shake it off. This reserve and the inability to get 
rid of his gloom were not the consequence of Allan's failing 
to resume his old habits and mingle among his old associates. 
On the contrary, he seemed to catch at every occupation and 
comrade he had ever cared for, as a drowning man catches 
at a straw ta stay his sure progress to destruction ; but he 
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could only link himself to them laboriously and fitfully, as if 
he found himself in reality severed from them by an insur- 
mountable barrier. There was an unscalable mountain 
xange between, granted that it was unsubstantial and intan- 
gible. 

So, whether the engagement were coursing, or hunting, or 
racing, making a stampede on the rats in the great barn, 
which Windygates had deferred till young Windygates and 
his terrier Pincher could have the pleasure and glory of lead- 
ing the fray, celebrating kirns or harvest-homes, with all 
their rites and ceremonies, attending the autumn assembly 
at Pitblair — Allan did it all in a half-heai*ted and perfunc- 
tory fashion. It was as if his were a comely body without 
a soul, ia place of his being the life and spirit of each so- 
cial gathering, as he was wont to be before he took his 
ill-starred jonmeyc He positively damped the zeal and 
mirth of all who joined with him in the commendable con- 
vivialities. 

Neither was young "Windygates more cheerful, by way .of 
contradiction, when he sat with a book in the chimney cor- 
ner of his mother's parlor after a long spell of Sabbath-day 
preaching. He listened to the Rev. Andrew Brydon's most 
comforting discourse as if he — ^Allan Wedderburn the young- 
er — were a condemned criminal, and the minister had been 
appointed to deliver the last sermon on the lad's sins and 
their coming judgment in presence of the coffin and the 
hangman. 

Among those who watched young "Windygates with in- 
terest at this crisis of his history was Braehead, who studied 
the poor fellow both as a kinsman for whom he had a genu- 
ine regard, and as a natural phenomenon which in his search 
after truth the philosopher was called on to master. 

Sometimes Allan appeared drawn by an irresistible attrac- 
tion to Braehead as to the only person in the world who had 
the slightest knowledge of his, Allan's, secret ; who had not, 
so far as he was aware, betrayed what Robbie Wedderburn 
knew of the secret. More frequently the lad was repelled 
by the companion of his travels, and shrank from all private 
intercourse with the man who was also acquainted with Al- 
lan's folly and its punishment. 
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The former feeling was swaying young Windygates one 
morning when he came into his mother's parlor and foand 
Braehead there before him. The philosopher had been ab- 
sent in Edinburgh^ and had as usoal been intrusted with 
various commissions by his lady friends and neighbors. 

The morning was not a good time for seeing Lady Windy- 
gates. She had engrossing engagements in her dairy, her 
poultry-yard, her house-keeper's room, and her still-room. 
Braehead ought to have known better than consult his own 
convenience by walking over to Windygates before the early 
dinner. He had to kick his heels and await the lady's lei- 
sure in her scrupulously clean, cold, bare sanctuary. Windy- 
gates was always out at that hour; it was a wonder that even 
Allan came in, seeking something which his mother could 
get for him, and afforded Braehead some diversion from 
staring at the mistress of the house's tea-caddy and work- 
table, spinet and wheel, Bible and cookery-book. 

There could not have been a greater contrast than what 
existed between the little Spartan parlor — even with its 
spinet, satin-wood chairs, china bowls and caudle cups, silver 
candlesticks and snuffer-trays — and madame the duchess's 
great room, heavy with essences, crowded with bouquets, 
real and artificial, swarming with little lapdogs and pet 
birds, its most conspicuous feature the huge magnificent bed 
in its alcove, and the toilet-table with its superb service of 
ivory and gold. 

Yet somehow, it might have been national prejudice, Brae- 
head could not help thinking that the air of the one, a little 
thin and chill as it was, felt more wholesome than the op- 
pressive, enervating breath of the other. Robbie Wedder- 
bum was anything save a ladies' man ; though he suffered 
himself to be made the squire of the dames of his kindred 
and country-side, the limits to his nature — the cutting cold- 
ness and latent cynicism under his tolerance and good-nature 
— entered into this as into every other relation of his life. 
Still he was conscious that he preferred the " notable," care- 
ful house-dame to the brilliant dame de salon. He felt that 
Lady Windygates's parlor existed for her to sit upright and 
do her duty in, while the Duchess de Ch^ons's chambre was 
the chosen scene of self-indulgence in every idle appetite and 
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every fantastic whim, even when it was not a field of con- 
quest — a parade-ground for her captives. 

After a brief greeting and a cautious inquiry after young 
Windygates's health, carelessly answered, the two men con- 
fronted each other in an awkward silence. 

Then young Windygates took a desperate resolution, 
crossed to the near neighborhood of the settee from which 
Braehead had just risen, made a sign to him to resume his 
seat, and swung himself, even more recklessly than Windy- 
gates had done when he provoked his wife's rebuke, not on 
one of the satin-wood chairs, but on the light tea-table ad- 
joining the settee. He sat there swaying his long legs for 
a moment before he lifted up his haggard face beneath the 
fair hair that seemed to have darkened with his trouble and 
fallen into heavy waves which threw his forehead into shad- 
ow. He appealed with sudden solemnity to his companion. 

" Braehead, you remember what happened when we ar- 
rived here from our travels ?" 

" Yog swooned away for the second time on the journey," 
said Braehead, warily. 

. " I'm not referring to that," said Allan, impatiently ; 
"what did that signify?" he added, almost fiercely. "I 
mean, who was waiting for us, looking down from above the 
gate-way we had to pass under to get home ?" 

" Who should there be ? Who could there be ?" demand- 
ed Braehead, uneasily. " You are dealing with impossibili- 
ties, Allan ; my man, call your wits together, and do not 
let yourself become a prey to the dreams and delusions of 
fever." 

"It was no dream or delusion," said Allan, doggedly. 
"Am I a bairn frightened at its shadow, or a madman? 
The delirium of the fever was spent by that time. It was 
what I saw and you saw, Braehead, as plain as I see y^u at 
this instant ; you need not deny it." 

" I will not deny what there is no reasonable ground for 
asserting," said Braehead, with determination, sticking to 
his creed. " I will own this much : it was a wild sunset, 
and in its drifting black and red a distempered brain might 
find a fantastic likeness to a woman in black, with loose flow- 
ing hair, and the breast of her gown dyed with the hue of 
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blood — that is all. What more could there be ? I put it to 
you, sir, as neither a bairn nor a madman, according to your 
own definition. We saw Madame Ste. Barbe, poor ill-fated 
woman, slain in the street before we left — there could be no 
mistake there. According to your own belief — and Pve 
bound myself not to tamper with your faith — well, by your 
Christian creed, when a mortal dies the bodily part is fit 
only to crumble again to the dust, of which your Bible tells 
you it was originally made, and to rest in the earth till the 
Resurrection; while what you hold to be the soul — a subtle 
essence like to the breath — returns to the God who gave it. 
Now, if this be so, and this is your belief, in which you have 
been bred, from which you have never departed, I ask you 
again, how could Madame Ste. Barbe, who must by that time 
have been lying stiff and stark in her coffin in the Chalons's 
vault or in some other, have been waiting for us and meet- 
ing us in the air over the gate-way at Windygates ? The 
thing is incredible, preposterous, even on your own show- 
ing," said Robbie Wedderburn, in something like ficcents 
of triumph. 

" I do not heed," said young Windygates, not so much 
sullenly as hopelessly. "Seeing is believing. You know 
what you saw, you as well as I. I thought you abode by 
the witness of your senses, Braehead — ^that you trusted to 
them when you would listen to no other testimony." 

" Not if my senses were to tell me what reason proclaimed 
was false." Robbie Wedderburn rose to the occasion, and 
refused to be moved a hair's-breadth from his position. 

" Oh, if you do not credit your senses any more than rev- 
elation, I would not give much for your reason — a poor, 
stranded, starved jade without stay or nourishment; you 
may keep your grinning skeleton * reason' and play what 
cantrips you like with her for me; but you saw her that had 
more wit in her little finger than you have in your whole 
sonsy body." 

"Keep a civil tongue in your head," Braehead recom- 
mended the wrathful young man, without the slightest acri- 
mony in his own tones. " However, your fling does me no 
harm, and, on the whole, I'm glad you're up to a word of 
flytin." . 
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The magnanimous permission perhaps robbed the act of 
its charm; certainly young Windygates was not guilty of 
any more ^ flytin ' and scoffing. His head sank on his breast, 
and he said, with a half sigh, half groan, and also with a 
sort of ghastly matter-of-factness, as he nodded his head in 
confirmation of his statement, 

^' I have seen Jeannette Ste. Barbe again and again since 
yon day." 

" What ?" cried Braehead. He sprang half off the settee, 
and then sat down again with undignified haste for a man 
of his age and stoutness in order to conceal the first move- 
ment ; " and is she always in the same guise — " 

"Always as when she was slain?" Allan finished the 
sentence. " Not she !" he declared, with a dash of reckless- 
ness; " she is just as she was wont to be in all her pearlins — 
in her hat with its cockade and its feathers, or in her hood. 
Whiles she sits opposite to my mother there," pointing to 
Lady Windygates's wheel, " and twirls the bobbins on the 
cushion on her knee as my mother pulls the lint from the 
rock. Sometimes she comes walking in from the garden as 
if it belonged to her, or she is standing in the gallery that 
runs round the greater part of the house as if she were mak- 
ing a tour of it. Once I saw her looking out of the window 
of the turret where my grandfather died, and another time 
she was at the window of the room which used to be my 
nursery." 

"And I tell you, Allan Wedderburn, there could be noth- 
ing of the kind. It just — could — not be. It is a physical 
impossibility, and there is an end of it," said the man of 
physics, and physics alone, with all the impressiveness due to 
a contracted mental vision, a dogged logic, and a mulish 
temper. 

"I'm not asking your permission or anybody else's — 
not even Madame Ste. Barbe's — for it to be," said young 
Windygates, with his tinge of youthful scorn; "neither 
does she ask anybody's permission, it appears. The thing I 
wish you to help me find out is, what she wants by haunt- 
ing me." 

" Well, you've a fine opinion of my understanding," an- 
swered Braehead, sarcastically, for, in spite of his constitu- 
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tional good-nature, he was nettled by Allan's tone. Robbie 
Wedderbum was accustomed to consider, on the one hand, 
the admiring, deferential attitude of his followers. When 
he was forced, on the other, to see and hear the condemna- 
tion of his detractors, he viewed it only on the respectful 
side of its wrath and alarm. He did not mind being laughed 
at by women of Lady Windygates's calibre, but he did not 
relish any form of derision from men. He did not care to 
find young Windygates, who used to stand silent before 
him, ranked among the prophets, accusing him — the great 
Scotch philosopher, of all men — of slavish subserviency to 
the quality which distinguishes men from beasts, or arrogant 
assumption where he had no right to assume, or wilful blind- 
ness to the light of nature. He objected to being asked 
questions which no man could answer. 

" Philosophy will not stand you in good stead here, sir," 
Braehead said again after a moment's pause. ^' If it be hard 
to tell at any time what a woman in the body wants, it may 
surely baffle the wisest of men, which I have no pretension 
to be,""broke off Robbie Wedderbum, "to say what a woman 
out of the body, if you can conceive such a monstrosity, may 
or may not desire." 

Young Windygates was not listening to Braehead's jeers 
and hair-splitting definitions ; he was pursuing the familiar 
line of his perplexed and gloomy thoughts, which did not 
stretch out straight before him, but ran in a circle without 
any break, always repeating its painful round. 

" Why should she come to me any more than to you, for 
instance, to whom she has only appeared once so far as I can 
tell — to you, who have the audacity to call the terrible sight 
* a mere sham,' or was it only a ' silly fancy ?' " 

"It was a lu8U8 naturce^ if it had any existence except in 
our wearied eyes and disturbed brains," said Braehead, 
sturdily. 

" Very well, let it be a lusus nafurcB — it was an awful re- 
minder, you'll not deny that ? But why should she come 
again and again to me and leave you alone ? It was yon 
and not I who were urging on the coach that went over her 
and crushed the life out of her. Not that you meant to do 
her any harm. If I had thought that, I might have mur- 
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dered yon on the spot and had your ghost as well as hers at 
my heels." 

" Unless there had been two at a bargain-making," said 
Braehead, dryly. Then he went on more briskly, and more 
like a man answering the question of one of the disciples 
who flocked to him for knowledge and guidance. " I'll tell 
you why, if there were such trash as ghosts, madame would 
not come to me. It was not I who let her dally with me, 
neither did I give her an invitation to Scotland and "Windy- 
gates." 

" I cannot tell what you mean by dalliance," said young 
Allan, languidly, declining to take up the ball thrown down 
to him, in his lamentable dejection. " I know I was glad 
enough to leave her, though I believed I should never see 
her face again, and she must have thought me an ungrate- 
ful, heartless brute." 

" Whether that, or a hero of romance, your image and not 
mine was the last stamped on her frivolous brain." 

Braehead bore down all opposition, and proceeded with 
his argument. He had recovered his temper as he caught 
a glimpse of an ingenious theory, which he could construct 
and track through all its windings. 

" If there were anything in such a licstcs naturoe — mind I 
don't see how it can be, and I've never yet given in my ad- 
herence to any problem of which that could be said — it 
would be that the force which imprinted the last image on 
the brain was so great, it drew the dead man or woman to 
the person or the place where he or she fain would have 
been with the parting breath. Now, though a moral or 
mental power could not be thought to raise a dead carcass 
and carry it over land and sea, when all the time it was 
known to be seeing corruption elsewhere, the strength of 
the will might rear up a kind of e^^^j like the semblance 
of men and women or houses and trees seen in dreams. It . 
might project such a semblance on the consciousness of the 
othe^ person concerned in the transaction — the living creat- 
ure, who made the impression on his neighbor that has sur- 
vived the dissolution of what is commonly called the body. 
But, supposing it were so, I should say the survival could 
only be for a short space. You may have that comfort. 
6 
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At the best or the worst, it coald only be for a short space. 
I am afraid that is a very far-fetched explanation, but it is 
the only one I have to offer you. But you had better, in 
my opinion, give in to grant the probability that you can- 
not have shaken off the entire effects of that abominable 
fever, and must be a man still subject to day-dreams — fair 
hallucinations, as others are to night-visions. Depend upon 
it, that is the real hypothesis." 

" I do not dream in the day," persisted young Windy- 
gates, ** though I dream many a time in the night — ugly 
enough dreams; but I wake up and know what they have 
been, and can tell the difference. It is a fell odds, sir, if 
you will believe me. At the same time I do not know if 
I would be much better off than I am now, supposing I 
could not make out a dream from an actual event, and could 
dream of her in broad daylight, when I was on horseback 
no less than on foot, and as often in company as alone, at 
seasons when I was least thinking of what has undone me. 
Sometimes she looks scornful, as if she disdained us all," 
continued Allan, reverting to the details which held the 
principal fascination for him; "sometimes sorrowful, as if 
she were lamenting a chance she had lost. But do you 
know, Braehead, she never looks at me as if she cared that 
I should meet and return her glance — in the way she would 
look in Paris." 

" No," said Braehead, sardonically. " I dare say that in- 
clination was but skin-deep and of the flesh, if ever inclina- 
tion was. Depend upon it, whatever penchant she had for 
you was mainly a sop to her own vanity and self-interest. 
You need not contradict me ; I was going to say I've heard 
it is so with most women. There are others, no doubt, who 
say love is stronger than death, and it may be so in some 
rare cases ; but it is not many loves that assert themselves 
when men and women are in the dead-thraw." 

" Then why does she come, or why is she sent ?" demanded 
young Windygates, still impelled to cross-examine Braehead 
almost indignantly, because the lad had no one else to cross- 
examine, while he was yet, in his sick and fretful mind, 
disrespectfully styling the philosopher "a tedious pedantic 
body, a conceited stick." 
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** If she does come — which is a very big (/"," said Braehead, 
dogmatically, '^ she may be allowed the liberty as a small 
compensation for the hideous catastrophe which cut short 
her young life in so summary a fashion, or she may be sent 
as a punishment and a cure at once. Between you and me, 
Allan, there was not much good to be ^ot in yon grand 
H6tel de Chalons which you were so fond of frequenting. 
I thought you were too young to get much ill, and your 
mother had procured Lady Lathones's letter of introduction, 
which it would have been a thousand pities to have had 
wasted. There are those who hold fine manners, at what- 
ever cost, a most desirable acquisition, though I confess I'm 
not of the number. For learning a man may sacrifice his 
very skin and make it pay; but for manners, pshaw ! How- 
ever, that is neither here nor there. This unchancy Madame 
Ste. Barbe — that I should speak uncivil words of the dead ! 
— was older than you in years, as I always told you, and a 
whole lifetime older in knowledge of this wicked world. 
But she had, maybe, scant opportunity of acquiring better 
knowledge. Your mother is a virtuous woman, sir, with 
surroundings that tend rather to righteousness overmuch 
than to the reverse. Yet I'm not prepared to say what it 
would profit Madame Ste. Barbe in a separate existence — if 
there be a separate existence — to become acquainted with 
Lady Windygates and her works in this world, and that as 
a mere spectatress, at this time of the day." 

A silence fell between the speakers. Young Windygates 
found his confidant a poor counsellor for all his professed 
wisdom — one of Job's miserable comforters, too tedious and 
too little to the point — at once too human and too inhuman 
not to retaliate on Allan for his rudeness by causing the 
young fellow to smart on the side of his boyish amour- 
propre — if the shocks and afflictions of the last two or three 
months had left any trace of boyhood, any vestige of amour- 
proprey to be wounded. It did not look as if they had, for 
his next protest was not that of mortified self-esteem, but of 
a spuit groaning in the depths of despair. 

" She will bring me down to the grave where she is lying. 
She will drive me mad. How can matter consort with spirit 
and endure it ? "How can a wretched maii \)e Qiooxafei^ \q \>aft 
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presence, at any moment, of a dead woman in his walks and 
rides and at meal-times and stand it? Why, even when my 
father was putting up a prayer in family worship, Fve seen 
her — not kneeling with the rest, but standing apart, leaning 
against the chimney-piece, looking as if she counted on him 
sticking, and would be hugely diverted if he fell through 
the exercise." 

'^ It was very ill-mannered of one who had been a fine lady 
like her," said Braehead, giving a cough to conceal the sly 
amusement which the recollection of Windygates's well- 
meant but halting priestly performances called up. Indeed^ 
Lady Windygates would have held forth at the domestic 
altar with much greater and less dubious effect than that 
produced by her husband, had not the apostle's verdict, to- 
gether with custom and womanly modesty, forbidden this 
usurpation of the functions of the head of the house. ** She 
might have left such irreverence to a heathen like me," con- 
tinued Robbie Wedderbum. " But what could you expect 
from a blinded papist, as your mother would say, and not a 
very sound papist either, unless her words belied her ? I've 
just bethought me of a resource that has dispelled many a 
ghost, even when it has not brought them to book. I'm 
surprised that you have not tried it already. Speak to her, 
man, give her the challenge ; ask her plainly what the de'il 
she wants, and I'll bet you a crown she'll vanish like the 
morning mist or a snow woman." 

" It is not a subject for betting," said young Windygates, 
angrily, forgetting that Braehead, with all his decent de- 
corum, was the last person in the world to expect reverence 
from. 



CHAPTER IX 

BBAEHEAD ENTERS THE BREACH AND MAKES A CLEAN BREAST 

OP IT. 

Then Allan owned, " I have had the idea, but I could not 
speak to her before folk. I could not entertain that inten- 
tion for an instant ; it might afiront her, and woe's me, we've 
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done her enough harm without putting her to shame before 
strangers — the living with whom she can no longer keep 
company, from whose society she has been driven out. I 
might address her when we're alone together ; only, I can- 
not tell why, the words stick in my throat, they will not 
come out. I thought that maybe you, Braehead, who have 
dabbled in so much learning and wisdom," proceeded the 
speaker in all simplicity, from the fulness of his heart, with- 
out intending to be either complimentary or ironical ; " you, 
who are in a measure behind the scenes, and were an old ac- 
quaintance of hers when she was on earth — that is when she 
dwelt on earth on the same terms as ourselves — would speak 
up to her, to seek to learn her will." 

"Me !" exclaimed Robbie Wedderbum in a voice which 
expressed anything rather than alacrity to undertake the 
task ; " I was never thrown with her. She and I barely 
tolerated each other, and, as I am like the old Sadducees in 
that I believe neither in spirit nor angel, I would say I was 
a very unfit person to do your errand." Still the man, who 
piqued himself on being equal to every emergency, and hated 
to think he was disqualified for any service, took himself 
back and accepted the commission. '^I'm your man — nei- 
ther you nor any other body shall ever be able to say that I 
denied such a petition and would not do what I could in a 
case of the kind. I'm afraid it is very little I can do for 
you, though, my friend Allan, if you refuse to go with me 
to Edinburgh and consult the physicians all round, since I'm 
persuaded this is ia study for a physician, and not for a 
philosopher. No? Well, I'm with you. Cousin Windy- 
gates," ended Bobbie Wedderburn, with a certain heavy 
obliging grace and stanch dignity of kinmanship. "But 
how am I to tell the season of your visitations and when I 
may be wanted ? You had better come with me to Brae- 
head and see if the lady will follow you there." 

** There is no need," said Allan, in a low tone, turning his 
head as if drawn by an invisible attraction. " There she is, 
looking over the music books on the stand by the spinet." 
He must have grown so far accustomed to the extraordinary 
experience he had lately been subjected to, for no tremor or 
sweat of terror shook or bathed him.. Bia e.oxa:^«5AfirDL^ 
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which had been wan since his illness, scarcely altered ; only 
an indescribable awe and trouble seemed to take hold of 
him. 

Braehead, stout unbeliever as he was, could not restrain a 
violent start, the outward sign of the thumping of his heart. 
He could control himself sufficiently to rub his eyes and 
stare towards the spinet, but the voice in which he replied 
to his companion's assertion was wellnigh as subdued as 
Allan's. "I see nothing — nothing save the light from the 
window falling on the stand." 

" She is here all the same, between you and the light," 
vowed young Windygates, solemnly. 

Then Braehead girded up his loins for the encounter. 
'^ Madame," he said, continuing to stare with a gallant gog- 
gle-eyed stare at vacancy, "if you will forgive my inter- 
ference, since I'm not the master of Windygates, I've been 
enjoined to ask, by one who has this title to your attention, 
that he used to have the pleasure of your acquaintance, I 
may say the honor of your friendship, and who is ready to 
acknowledge that he profited greatly by your good-will — 
what are you seeking here ?" No answer. 

" I'll put it in French," said Braehead, emboldened by his 
non-success, and he translated his speech. 

Still no answer — not an article stirring — not a sough of 
air in the room in which the two men were holding their 
breath, till Allan struck the table a blow which caused it to 
rattle in all its little drawers and brass rings and knobs, and 
sprang on his feet at the same moment. " It is no use, Brae- 
head," he said ; " she's gone. She never even lopked at you. 
She never liked you." 

" I do not know that there was any great love lost," said 
Robbie Wedderbum with a snprt, and an approach to a 
swagger which was suspiciously like the expression of a 
sense of relief ; " I told you so, sir, that if it were aught but 
a figment of your own brain, the lingering result of your ill- 
ness, it was a hisus naturce, which, as it is a breach of the 
ordinary course of nature, has no law by which it can be 
judged and controlled. In my opinion it had better be left 
to itself, when it will die out speedily, like any other ignU 
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Whether the visitations to which young Windygates had 
become subject were a lusus ncUuroB or not, it was clear 
enough to Braehead that something must be done to stop 
them or to hinder their effect on their victim, otherwise he 
would soon go melancholy mad, if he was not so already. 
Or another heir must be sought for Windygates, since the 
strapping young laird, with whose manly acquirements his 
father had been so well satisfied, for whose accomplishments 
his mother had coveted the last touch of the finest French 
polish, would be gone where judging cattle and leaping 
gates, carving partridges, singing a song, or enlivening a 
room full of company with a new game, would be of little 
account. The omens pointed unmistakably to one of two 
choices. By next summer, or the summer after it at fur- 
thest, Allan Wedderbum, the only child of his parents, the 
hope of his house, even of the religious renegade Braehead, 
would be the inmate of a madhouse, or — ^more merciful fate 
— he would have fallen into a decline, as the first step to 
sleeping with his fathers in the family vault below Deerholm 
Kirk. 

With the advance of autumn, which with its abundance 
of sport and slackening of work had formerly been the 
cheeriest of all the seasons at Windygates, young Windy- 
gates relinquished the attempt to maintain an unequal con- 
flict, and disperse his assailant either by single-handed valor 
or by the aid of faithful allies. For he found that he could 
not by the most violent exertion shake off his incubus, and 
that he was not exempt from the attendance of an uninvited 
companion by any amount of fellowship, whether of com- 
rades who were on the same level in rank and education as 
he was, lairds' sons like himself, or of humble friends and 
associates in the gamekeepers, grooms, and farm servants, 
with whom before the days of tutorship, and of the Rev. 
Andrew Brydone, Allan had sat on the same benches in the 
parish school, to whom he was a popular young liege lord 
and chief. He resigned the natural supremacy of which 
he had formerly been proud, avoided intercourse with his 
neighbors, and gave himself up to solitary — or what ap- 
peared solitary — walks and rides ; to moody musings in his 
own room, or where he sat silent and sad in the iwoil^ <i\x- 
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ole. There could not have been a greater revolution in a 
young man's habits and looks. Not only were his father and 
mother puzzled, aggrieved, and distressed by it ; all down 
the Deer Water, all round the country side, people were talk- 
ing of what had come to young Windygates, of what he 
must have on his mind. Had he been up to pretty pranks 
in France, the consequences of which he dared not face in 
Scotland ? Had he slain his man in a duel, and was he pur- 
sued by remorse for the casualty ? Was he love-sick and 
pining away like a silly girl, because, for some good reason, 
doubtless, his mistress was denied to him ? 

Braehead could not keep silence any longer. However 
little good he might do by speaking, however indelicate it 
might be for him to speak — after all, he was not particularly 
famed for his delicacy — however bitterly young Windy- 
gates might resent the betrayal of his secret, whatever re- 
flections Braehead's revelations might cast on his own com- 
mon-sense and sober judgment — and if he was anything he 
was the apostle of common-sense and matter-of-fact conclu^ 
sions — ^he must tell to those chiefly concerned what he knew 
of the unhappy business, and escape the responsibUity of be- 
ing the joint possessor of the story. 

Accordingly, Robbie Wedderbum swallowed his plateful 
of porridge and cream early one morning, and walked over 
to Windygates in time to catch the laird before he had fin- 
ished his black puddings and white trout, and the lady 
while she was still bearing him company, sitting behind her 
little silver teapot and her dainty dish of tea at the break- 
fast-table. But, as the visitor had surmised, young Windy- 
gates had not tarried till his elders were finished with their 
meal ; he had swallowed his share, and was gone, on some 
pretext, to give himself up to the possession which had so 
fast a grip of him. 

Braehead made a clean breast of it — as to the attention 
Madame Ste. Barbe had shown his charge on his sick-bed, 
and the desperate shock Allan had received from having had 
to do with her sudden and violent death. For it was their 
coach she was seeking to overtake, and it was on one of 
their wheels she had beien so ill-advised as to set her foot. 
Young Windygates had a relapse after the catastrophe, and 
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another on his arrival at Windygates ; when, as true as 
Braehead was a man with a soul to be saved — he forgot 
again in his excitement that in his creed there was no such 
thing as a soul, and of course no salvation for what did not 
exist — the lurid clouds of a fiery sunset seen above the old 
gateway took for an instant a singular resemblance to a 
black-bivowed woman, with loosened, flowing hair, and blood 
streaming over her breast and shoulders. It was just as he 
had seen Madame Ste. Barbe when she was dragged lifeless 
from under the wheels and the horses' feet, just as he had 
described her to young Windygates on the impulse of the 
moment, in order to certify that she was killed beyond 
remedy. 

From that date the young man had labored under the im- 
pression that he had seen the apparition many times, that 
she came to him in all places, at all seasons, without letting 
him know what was her will ; simply haunting him, and 
causing him to spend as much of his time with the dead as 
with the living, which was an unnatural condition of things, 
that flesh and blood could not stand long. 

In proof of the truth of his story, Braehead cited the dazed, 
far-away look which was becoming more and more conspicu- 
ous in young Allan. He was increasingly indifferent to 
what was passing around him. He would stop in what he 
was saying. Or fail to hear what somebody else said, while 
he stared fixedly over people's heads or round their backs — 
at nothing so far as the company could see. He would start 
forward to prevent somebody taking a seat which, to or- 
dinaiy spectators, was empty and awaiting an occupant. 

Windygates and Lady Windygates listened, it is unneces- 
sary to say, with deep interest and conflicting feelings. 
They were both of them of casts of character which threat- 
ened utter incredulity to so strange a trial befalling any 
member of their race. On the other hand, they were not 
unbelievers ; neither "crouse," like Braehead himself, nor 
mortally abashed, like those unfortunate Christian brethren 
and sisters who were always lashing themselves with their 
sinful incapacity to believe, and piteously crying on holier 
and happier Christians to aid them in their desperate plight. 
It was part of the Windygates' creed, 'wh\c\i t\i%^ ^"aA ^^ 
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difficulty in accepting in an abstract form, that there were 
not only God Almighty and his adversary the Devil, bat 
spirits manifold — a vast agency both for good and for evil. 
Was there not a formula for detecting and condemning 
witches still extant in the national Kirk? Did not the laird 
and the lady believe more or less in Hallowe'en, when the 
powers of the air were allowed on the eve of All-Saints, be- 
tween nightfall and sunrise, to intermeddle in the affairs of 
men ? Human beings were even suffered to appeal to the 
dubious powers by various tests, in order to get those 
glimpses of futurity which were universally coveted. 

It was still within the memories of living men that, dur- 
ing the persecutions of the Kirk, when the Covenanters were 
driven to skulk on lonely hill-sides or hide in the dripping 
gloom of vaults and caves, freezing with cold, at the last 
gasp with hunger and thirst, they saw and heard things not 
visible or audible to ordinary men, and not to be discussed 
in common converse. 

But it was one thing to believe in the supernatural in the 
abstract, especially when it hedged in saints and martyrs ; 
and another to have it brought to your own door, infesting 
your offspring, whom you have naturally been in the prac- 
tice of regarding as so much more simple-minded and liable 
to err than your sagacious, discreet selves. 

Windygates pushed his wig back till it hung suspended 
on the back of his head and exposed his bald crown. 

Lady Windygates's imposing morning-cap, which replaced 
her lace " head," was an extensive " mutch " of clear-starched 
muslin, with broad, full frills, broad bands of lace insertion, 
and broad strings tied in a huge bow beneath the small 
pointed chin, which it nearly extinguished. The cap's snowy 
stiffness in those bolted borders, which stood out like rays 
round the sharp, fine face, has ceased to exist, save in old 
Dutch pictures. It positively bristled at this moment. 

" What have we or he done that he should be tormented 
by a demon?" cried the lady, rather defiantly for so good a 
woman. 

Windygates still clung to practicalities. "Were there 
any love passages between young Allan and this dead 
woman ?" he asked. 
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** Not, I think, on his side," answered Braehead, with his 
judicial caution. 

« Did he give her a promise of marriage ?" went on the 
inquisitor. 

" Certainly not." Braehead believed he could be definite 
on this point. 

"What are you thinking of , Windygates," interrupted his 
wife, petulantly, " when you know my son is destined for 
my cousin Maisie ? I hope no ill - disposed person will 
carry this painful story to her ears. I can rely on Maisie's 
spirit and friendship. Still, a ghost -ridden man is not 
every girPs bargain, and Maisie Hunter will have her wale 
of good offers. I have been regretting her absence in the 
north ever since young Windygates's return, but I see 
things are all for the best, as the minister, honest man, 
often tells us. It would be well, Braehead, if you were 
there to hear ; some word in season might reach you in time 
and break down your stoutest defences." His kinswoman 
did not fail to put in her word for him, returning instantly 
to the subject in hand. "I could find it in my heart to 
wish that Maisie would stay away now till this blast of 
misfortune blow by, and it is all smooth sailing once more." 

" But I must have a word with you, Robbie Wedder- 
bum," said the little woman, blazing up again. " You said 
this woman or lady followed on the track of you and 
Allan, tried to get speech with you, and laid down her life 
sooner than be silenced and left behind. It was the act of 
no modest woman. Did you take my son among courte- 
sans ? Did you permit one of them to tend him on his sick- 
bed ?" 

"Madame," said Braehead, a good deal put out, "she 
was no common courtesan. She was the cousin of Madame 
the Duchess de Ch§.lons. It was at the H6tel de Chalons 
that young Windygates foregathered with her, among the 
cream of Parisian society. She abode in close intimacy 
with the august heads of the house and their young daugh- 
ters. As to acts which are modest or otherwise, you must 
remember that fashions differ, and what is lawful in the 
west is forbidden in the east." 

^* There are some things which are uowbai^ Vaj^Ml^^x^^ 
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for a woman, whether in the body or out of the body, to 
ran after men is one of them. It is a very glaikek-like 
trick," said Lady Windygates with strong disapprovaL 

" You should be better versed in spirits than I," said 
Robbie Wedderbum in his canniest manner. " I know not 
whether — always granting that there are spirits — ^they pre- 
serve the distinctions of sex, or whether little niceties of 
behavior which prevail between ladies and gentlemen^ are 
retained when ghosts come into play. I have not many' 
lady visitors at Braehead — they hesitate to invade a bach- 
elor's establishment — ^but I am not sure that lady ghosts 
would be likely to entertain the same scruple." 

Lady Windygates set herself to win her son's confidence. 
She believed, like many a fond mother, that, if he would 
tell her all, half the battle would be gained — that between 
them they would be able to devise some means of routing 
the intangible foe. 

But young Windygates resisted all his mother's efforts, 
which, to do her intelligence and affection justice, were con- 
ducted with both tact and tenderness — to no purpose. 

Allan was sufficiently touched not to answer her roughly, 
but he put her off with a determination which not even she 
could set aside, for the days of her unquestioned sway over 
him were over. 

'^ There are some things that a man cannot speak upon, 
not even to his mother," he told her. " If any other woman 
spoke to me on this subject I should not answer her ; if a 
man spoke to me I should know how to answer him. You 
had better let me be, mother. I know you would help me 
if you could, but you cannot ; neither you nor any other 
mortal can. I must fight my own battle, and if it is not 
with fiesh and blood it is the worse for me. Pray for me ? 
Yes, pray if you will. Prayers can never do harm, can 
they? And God bless you for being willing to ware your 
prayers upon me." But, though he maie this concession, 
he absolutely prohibited the intervention, so far as he was 
concerned, either of the Rev. Andrew or his elders, and jde- 
clined to avail himself of their ghostly counsel. 

The consequences of the disclosure made by Braehead 
were especially to be deprecated in the effect they had on 
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the relations between father and son. The story alienated 
Windygates from Allan for a time. Windygates was a 
man who hated notoriety in any form, and had only desired 
for his heir the .fair place amoug his fellows which he had 
held before his unlucky journey to France. Unlike the lad's 
mother, Windygates had never desired any particular dis- 
tinction for Allan ; that he should pass through life just 
such another honest, honorable, prosperous country laird as 
his predecessors would have well contented the head of the 
house. To have his son a genius, a scholar like Braehead, 
a statesman, even a great soldier, would have been no su- 
preme gratification to Windygates. He was not of the 
stuff to regard otherwise than ruefully the prospect of num- 
bering a prodigy in his line. That wa& more in Lady 
Windygates's way. Thus he felt as if his son had served 
him a sorry trick in getting into such a strange trouble, and 
making himself so conspicuous. The tale was certain to 
leak out ; without doubt, young Windygates would be 
pointed at in no time as the man who had a familiar spirit 
— anyhow, who kept company with spirits ; and he would 
be put out of the pale of other company — that is, of min- 
gling with it on equal terms. Who would care to ride a mile 
or drink a bottle of claret with a man who, without warning, 
might drop the thread of conversation and sit transfixed, as 
if he were on the verge *of being taking with the falling 
sickness or some other kind of fit ? 

If young Windygates had been so unfortunate as sud- 
denly to become liable to fits, his father would have swal- 
lowed down the mortification of the infirmity, and felt only 
pity for his unhappy son. But this kind of infirmity was 
of Allan's own creating, for surely he must have done 
something monstrous to be one of a thousand, picked out of 
the common ranks, and vexed with the importunate ghost 
of a foreign madam who, as Braehead had let out, was not 
much better than she should have been. 

Windygates began for the first time to distrust his son, to 
look on him with a jealous, suspicious eye. The good char- 
acter with which young Windygates had started in life, of 
which his father had been as assured as he was of his own in- 
tegrity, must have been a specious sham, ot lio \i^ll<»t ^Jcassl 
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the morning cloud and the early dew that had given way 
before the first hot breath of temptation. 

Even if it were so, Windygates reflected indignantly, could 
not the fellow have kept his disgraceful secret to himself, 
and died rather than betray it and bring shame on his inno- 
cent family ? Why should he go about and make a spectacle 
of himself with his changed hang-dog look and forlorn air ? 
Better that he had stayed away altogether in foreign parts 
than have come home with such a stigma attached to him as 
the ghost of a slain — or was she a murdered — ^woman dog- 
ging his steps, supping with him, sitting on his pillow. 

In all probability a little time would do its work in soft- 
ening Windygates's bitter disappointment and high sense of 
offence. The renewed intercourse of a few months would 
doubtless revive his old affection for his son, and awaken 
sympathy with the hardship of his lot — hardship only intensi- 
fied by the fact that it was unique and exceptional, since the 
lad was too manly and single-hearted in his misery to grow 
vain of its rare and mysterious character. Like his father 
in the light in which he viewed the circumstances, Allan was 
as deeply affronted as he was tortured by them. 

Still, in the meanwhile, the father and son, so much one in 
nature, were sharply divided. Windygates was harshly un- 
just to Allan, and it was but an additional proof of how 
wretchedly preoccupied and how lost to his old self the 
youDg man was that he scarcely missed the fatherly regard 
on which he had formerly set store; nay, on the whole, he 
was glad that Windygates drew away from him, and did 
not address him^^^i^uji^ate matter which Braehead had 
in cold bloQ^^^^rtWr 




HOUSE. 



A VISITOR came to Windygates in those unpropitious cir- 
cumstances, and in the end of autumn. It was a very inno- 
cent, ignorant visitor, an orphan girl not yet in her teens, 
whose dead mother had been Lady Windygates's dearest 
friend in tbeir youth. 
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Little Anaple Boyd was, it was feared, going the same 
road which her mother had travelled before her. She had 
been an exceedingly delicate child, and there was reason to 
suspect the seeds of consumption were sown in her constitu- 
tion. Her usual home was with kindred in the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, but at Lady Windygates's earnest request Anaple 
had been b^rought to Windygates to try what country air^ — 
even as cold as that of Windygates towards the close of Sep- 
tember — ^wOuld do for the child. Our ancestors were not 
less hardy in their medical prescriptions than in everything 
else. To be sure, the air was to be supplemented with an 
abundance of sweet milk, newly laid eggs, chicken broth, 
calves'-f oot jelly, and the experienced nursing of her mother's 
friend. 

It may seem that Lady Windygates would not shine in 
the office which she had assumed, but that would be a great 
mistake; she watched over Anaple with the utmost care and 
gentleness, from the hour when she administered the pa- 
tient's glass of rum and milk in the morning, to the other 
hour when Lady Windygates tucked Anaple in for the night, 
with a worsted stocking round her throat, and a basin of 
bread berry (hot wine, bread, and sugar) for her supper at 
bedtime. There was something in the delicate health, and 
in the peculiarly inoffensive, artless disposition of the little 
invalid, who had paid more than one visit to Windygates, 
that called forth the best traits in Lady Windygates's nature, 
and there was a great deal of sterling stuff in the redoubt- 
able little woman. She was quite fond of Anaple, and was 
inclinfed to resent the fact that youDig Windygates, who had 
been wont to show a great likSig for children, took hardly 
any notice of the visitor on 'this occasion. 

Anaple was in dress a small edition of her hostess in her 
long-waisted frock, the rumieB at her elbows, the white neck- 
erchief crossed over her breast, the white muslin apron, the 
gay pockets which Lady Windygates had patched for her, 
the little mob cap over the smooth mouse-colored cropped 
hair. She used to sit with her two pink-and-white cheeks 
and her over-large and bright eyes, holding her picture-book, 
or her doll, or her sampler, and bearing Lady Windygates 
company in her white-panelled parlor. Yety gpo^ c^otjk^ws^ 
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the woman, fain to be diverted from her perplexed and 
anxious thoaghts, found the nnconscious child, who prattled 
to her without fear, and with a simple confidence in her pa- 
tience and good-will which in itself bred the best will. 

" Madam," said Anaple, when the two friends were thus 
Ute-d't^te on a stormy day which precluded all exercise ex- 
cept for the young and strong, or the waifs who were forced 
to meet the storm: '^ Madam, I can work in that stitch as well 
as mark letters. I would like to work a footstool for you 
to keep in remembrance of me — that you*ve been so good 
to." 

" That would be very good of you, my dear," said Lady 
Windygates, with a passing pang at the words, "but there 
is time enough to think of it, as you are to come back in 
summer, and next winter, too, if you do not mind the cold. 
For my part, I like the keen, clear cold of Windygates far 
better than the smothering reek of a big town." 

" So do I," said the child, eagerly; " I like everything about 
Windygates, even the wind that soughs in the chimney at 
night, and the garden gate that creaks on its hinges." 

" I'm glad of that, Anaple, and you'll ask your friends to 
send you here whenever they can, so that you see I shall not 
need a remembrance of you, though that is not to say that 
I will not be proud and pleased to have a specimen of your 
handiwork." 

" I do not know of your not needing a remembrance of 
me. Lady Windygates," said the little girl, with a sort of 
simple solemnity, showing herself very much impressed and 
yet not at all agitated by what she was going to say, " Auntie 
Euphann calls my cough a kirk-yard cough, and they all speak 
about my mother dying young, though she had not begun to 
dwine at my age." 

"Never mind what they say," exclaimed Lady Windy- 
gates, hastily. " The ordering of the universe and the cal- 
culating the duration of men and women's lives is none of 
their business." 

" No, madam," said Anaple, quietly, " but they mean no 
ill, and they are very kind to me when I take very bad turns. 
I do not mind them ; I just say my prayers and leave my life 
or death to our Father in Heaven. It must be very bonniQ 
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and lowie* up yonder," added the child, wistfully, "where 
there are neither rude winds, nor wild beasts, nor colds and 
coughs, where the Lord is." 

" That's true," said Lady Windygates, emphatically ; "and 
if we look to him and do our duty here he'll take us there 
safe enough in his own good time, whether it be late or 
early. We can leave our outgoings and incomings in his 
hands without thinking too much about them; such thoughts 
are hardly fit for bairns, and he has drawn a veil over the 
times and seasons, even when they are to do with hoary 
heads." 

"Yes, madam." 

There was a little silence while Anaple hemmed her hand- 
kerchief with an ardent desire to do her duty and win the 
approval of Lady Windygates, as an earnest of the " will 
done " of the great Lord and Master. 

"Madam," began Anaple again, "I did not ken that you 
had another visitor in the house." 

" Another visitor !" exclaimed Lady Windygates with a 
start; " what do you mean, Anaple ? There is no other vis- 
itor." 

" Oh, yes, madam, you must have forgotten!" said Aiiaple, 
confidently; "or may be the fine lady only comes for the 
day, and you think I mean visitors that bide the night." 

" What fine lady?" inquired the mistress of Windygates. 
She pulled the thread she was spinning so tightly that it 
snapped in two places, and then, instead of tying the ends to- 
gether in a weaver's knot, she pushed back her chair and 
folded her hands in her lap, while the least little shiver ran 
over her. Then she said, a little sternly, " You are a good 
bairn, but even good bairns sometimes tell stories; their fan- 
cies run away with them, but I will not permit it, for your 
own sake. There has been no fine lady here either by day 
or by night lately, that I know of, and there could not be 
without my knowledge." 

" I am not telling a story," said Anaple, rather in accents 
of meek reproach than of indignant protest, so that her ac- 
cuser felt as if she had struck a defenceless lamb a wanton 

♦ Sheltered. 
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blow. A tear gathered in the child's big, lustrous eyes and 
fell on her needle, ready to rust it if she had not wiped it 
carefully away. '^I would not tell stories, least of all to 
you. Lady Windygates. There has been a fine lady here 
twice lately — whatever she may come for — if it be not to see 
you, which is very strange. I met her in the gallery yester- 
day, opposite the garden door, and I saw her this morning 
passing out of the dining-room as I was going down-stairs. 
I would have asked you about her before, but you ken you 
were throng last night and to-day, making out the lists of 
goods to be sent for to Pitblair, and looking over every- 
body's winter clothing in case it needed renewing." 

Lady Windygates was silent for a moment in troubled 
thought. Braehead had never spoken to Anaple. Young 
Windygates, in place of occupying himself with the child, 
so as to render it at all probable that he should give her any 
share of the confidence which he had denied to his mother, 
had neglected Anaple to such an extent that Lady Windy- 
gates had been hurt by it. 

Lady Windygates had the greatest repugnance to binding 
herself in any way to the support of the supernatural in her 
son's history, though as a woman who acknowledged the ex- 
istence of the supernatural in other regions she could not dis- 
credit it utterly. She was most averse to spreading the in- 
fluence by supposing for an instant, even in her own mind, 
that his experience could extend to the poor lamb Anaple; 
if she were to become a ghost-seer, who could be safe from 
the horrible infliction? Above all things, it was necessary 
to protect a delicate, sensitive child like Anaple, who was 
under Lady Windygates's special care, from the injurious 
suspicion that she had seen something "uncanny." 

" Will you tell me what your fine lady was like, my bairn ?" 
she said at last with forced calmness and cheerfulness ; "I 
am anxious to hear what is your notion of a fine lady. It is 
just possible," she went on with affected carelessness, " that 
some one of the Dalrymples or the Charterises," mentioning 
her nearest neighbors, " may have been over here when I 
was out of the way, and may have gone away without lik- 
ing to trouble me." The spot of wintry red in her cheek 
deepened at the subterfuge. She did not deceive herself ; 
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she was sensible it was a mere pretence to disarm any pre- 
vious doubt which might lurk even in the child's mind. But 
to think she, Lady Windygates, should be guilty of the pre- 
tence when she had hardly done warning Anaple not to tell 
stories. 

" No, it was not any of the Dalrymples or the Charterises," 
said Anaple, shaking her head in a decisive manner. '^ I 
have seen them all, and I should ken them if I saw them 
again. It was not like anybody I have ever seen before." 

"Dear me, Anaple, the lady must have been very kin- 
speckle !'* * exclaimed Lady Windygates in an affectation of 
rallying the teller of the tale. 

"She was kinspeckle," said Anaple, simply. "For one 
thing, she was black-haired and black-browed, far more than 
anybody hereabout. She wore her hair in a different fash- 
ion, and her mantle and hat were of another cut ; and oh ! 
madam, she must have been of the first quality, for you said 
to me only the other day that a lady's laces were often the 
costliest things that belonged to her. Now this lady had 
not only the brawest lace round her neckerchief, she had it 
trimming everything she wore." 

" That will do, my dear," said Lady Windygates, hastily, 
with a sigh that sounded like a groan. " I fail to recognize 
your description ! That is, I cannot tell Vho she may be — 
further than that she is not one of my acquaintances ; a vis- 
itor, as you say, not of mine — of some friend of mine, may- 
be. But stop, Anaple — did you speak to her ?" asked Lady 
Windygates, breathlessly. 

" No, madam," answered the child, in surprise. I did not 
take it upon me. The first time I was too far off, and too 
much taken by surprise even for courtesying. But this 
morning I knew what I should do, so I courtesied as low as 
the cat would let me. I was carrying Graythrums in my 
arms, and I suppose he was frightened at the sight of a 
stranger, for he howled and struggled to get down. I was 
black affronted at his behavior, and the lady looked over my 
head and took no notice. Would she be angry with Gray- 
thrums, or would she think it forward of me to courtesy ?" 

* Conspicuous, 
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asked Anaple, anxiously. " She was very grand and proud- 
looking." 

" Never mind what she thought," said Lady Windygates, 
abruptly. ^* Go and play with puss again, it is not good for 
a bairn like you to sit so long over your seam ; and, when I 
think of it, Anaple, you need not speak to anybody else of 
this fine lady and her visits, either now or if you should hap- 
pen to come across her again. It is not mannerly of her, 
whoever she is, to come here uninvited and not to wait on 
me," said Lady Windygates, with a defiant gleam in her blue 
eyes. "I do not care that people should know anybody 
takes such liberties with me and my house. You are but a 
bairn ; still you're a sensible little woman, Anaple, and you 
know how when a whisper goes round clashes arise ; above 
all, you'll not breathe a word of this to young Windygates.* 
He is not altogether recovered from his bad illness in Paris. 
He is not fit for company of any kind, or in a condition to 
be plagued with the fear of their turning up at odd moments 
— ^not to say it would vex him to hear of a liberty being 
taken with me." • 

Anaple was considerably mystified, but she answered 
"Yes, madam," with the unbounded faith of youth, and 
with the full intention of keeping her promise ; " and oh ! 
Lady Windygates," she went on to say, " I'm wae to see 
Allan looking so white and dowie. He used to want me to 
play hide-and-seek last year, and carry me on his shoulder 
when I was tired, but he's tired himself now ! Only, as he 
has no cough," added the child with the quick instinct of a 
gentle heart, " and as his mother, instead of dying young in 
a decline, is the most active lady on the Deer Water, he'll 
be better soon. Yes, I'll do your bidding, madam, but you 
must remember," said the child in a puzzled voice, " that 
Ritchie or Jenny would see the lady when they let her in. 
Indeed, I'm almost sure that your son must have met her 
face to face this morning, for he came round the gallery in 
the opposite direction not three minutes after she had gone.** 

" Never you mind," repeated Lady Windygates at once, 
peremptorily and soothingly. "Leave Allan and the ser- 
vants to manage their own business^ and do you hold your 
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" Yes, madam," submitted the old-fashioned little maiden 
obedientlyj though she opened her large bright eyes wider 
and wider. 



CHAPTER XL 

ANOTHER WITNESS. 



There was a well-known and much-respected visitor in 
addition to Anaple and her fine lady at Windygates in the 
course of the following week. Instead of another child or 
another fine lady, it was a man venerable in years, and not 
fine in that sense. He was an aged minister of the gospel, 
too old to preach or to serve tables. He had a small patri- 
mony, and having been gently born, like a large proportion 
of the Scotch ministers of that day, he counted kindred in 
different degrees of nearness with the most of the laird's 
families on the Deer Water. But it was not this fact alone 
which rendered Mr. Arthur Hyndf ord an honored guest when 
he made his annual peregrination through the district. He 
was treated with a respect amounting to reverence, not 
merely because of his singular nobility of character and 
holiness of life, but because of the terrible trials he had 
passed through before William of Orange and " Carolinal 
Carstairs " restored religious liberty to Scotland. Mr. Hynd- 
ford was a very old man; but the halo with which he was 
invested in his youth, when he was hunted like a partridge 
on the mountains — a mark for the fierce persecution of 
Lauderdale, Claverhouse, and Dalziel, glad to find any foe, 
above the rank of a peasant, who resisted the king's de- 
cree and was worthy of their shot and steel, or of hanging 
by the neck in the Grass-market — when his home was the 
v^d moors and mosses, rugged watercourses, bleak sea- 
bound caves, and the thorny inland thickets of a country the 
climate of which was often as inclement as its government was 
tyrannical and relentless. Hyndford had survived the long 
•winter of adversity, in which he had known and kept com- 
pany with Pen the prophet, Cameron, Ren wick, Cargill. 
These were men who, in scourging galea and \i\\,\\i^ ix^^Xs.^ 
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when they were wrapped round with mountain mists, when 
they had^the thunder roaring and the lightning flashing 
about their unsheltered heads, while the tramp of the enemy's 
horse and the rattle of the dragoon's sabres were forever in 
the fugitives' ears, believed themselves called upon to hold 
still more dreadful single combats with the foul fiend him- 
self, the malignant devil and his fallen angels, with the weak- 
ness of their own quivering flesh, with sheeted ghosts gib- 
bering at mortal man's misery, with the awful burden of 
prophesying the woes which were yet to come on an unre- 
pentant and doomed generation. 

In the Indian summer of Arthur Hyndford's extreme old 
age he was as unworldly, as devoted to the service of God 
and man, while he was infinitely gentler than he had been 
in the days of his hard warfare. Little wonder that he was 
regarded as three fourths a saint by his relatives and friends, 
and that it was like a blessing on them and their children, 
on their basket and their store, for him to consent to abide 
a week under each of their roofs. 

Lady Windygates was particularly pleased to have her 
share of good Mr. Hyndford's sojourn by the Deer Water, 
and to be permitted to minister to his comfort by seizing the 
opportunity, since he was the last of his race, and had out- 
lived his very children's children, to look narrowly over his 
linen, his woollen socks, mittens, and " comforters," supplying 
afresh the articles in which he was deficient from her ample 
stores. 

It was the usual practice, and a well-earned tribute to his 
eminence in piety and past tribulation, that Arthur Hynd- 
ford should conduct family worship instead of the father of 
the family during the old minister's stay in every house he 
visited. He was often asked to put up special prayers, and 
employ what amount of spiritual power and influence with 
the Most High he was supposed to possess in interceding with 
fervent urgency for the granting of such petitions as were 
very near the hearts of his host and hostess. 

Lady Windygates had certainly purposed to avail herself 
of Mr. Hyndford's presence in this light. She had meant 
to ask him to plead for a blessing on her nursing of Anaple 
Boyd, that the child might be spared as a reward of her 
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care. And then Lady Windygates would have brought 
forward the lamentable case of young Windygates, and 
sought of her old friend that he might do his best to rid 
her unhappy son of what was blighting his young life, and 
would, if it were known, cause him to be a speech and scan- 
dal to the whole Water side. But she was foiled in both 
her purposes. 

^' I will pray for the dear bairn as much as you like, Nan- 
ny," he hail pledged himself, giving Lady Windygates the 
name she had borne herself when a bairn, which she had not 
heard for many a long year from any other lips than his. 
" I will pray that she may have what is best for her, but we 
must leave her living and dying in wiser hands than ours. 
What ! would you, a Christian woman, insist on the bairn ie's 
living, maybe to wed to a little worth man, or to have her 
heart broken by godless bairns of her own, prodigals or rep- 
robates, or to be a poor, neglected old maid, sorely pinched for 
her living, rather than be up yonder betimes with her kind 
mother, a happy lamb, safe-gathered in the Good Shepherd's 
fold ? The last time I was here it was for the opening of 
the sightless eyes of Braehead's spirit and his conversion 
that you would have had me pray with all my might. Now 
I told you that I had put up that petition with my wliole 
strength over and over again, and would put it up every 
day of my life to my last breath when I plead for heathens 
and heretics. But as to pressing God Almighty to grant 
me a boon which he had shown he saw fit to deny, I would 
not be so thrawe * and disloyal. He could grant Braehead 
sight and conversion any day. More, by token, how can I 
tell that Robbie Wedderburn has not put the sightless eyes 
of his spirit and his unconverted nature to better use than 
I have done my seeing een and my second birth fourscore 
years syne ? How shall I dare to say that he may not be a 
better man — with all his shortcomings and disadvantages, 
poor fellow — in his Maker's sight than the like of you and 
me, Nanny, to whom much has been given, and of whom, 
be certain, much shall be required, God help us ? We have 
all heard of his covenanted mercies, but who may presume 

♦Penreree. 
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to limit his uncovenanted mercies ? No me; with not one, 
but two feet in the grave, in which I^would be fain to rest 
these weary bones of mine, and with my haffetts wrinkled 
and my head gray when you were a restless wifie no bigger 
than Anaple." 

Mr. Hyndford's arguments would not have prevented 
Lady Windygates from appealing to him, with all a mother's 
heart in her mouth, to do something for Allan in his strait, 
had she not been anticipated by a wholly unconscious im- 
partial statement bearing on the subject. 

Mr. Hyndford took this initiatory step unwittingly one 
morning when Lady Windygates was standing beside the 
great cushioned arm-chair in which he usually sat. It was 
wheeled before one of the parlor windows to enable him to 
have the benefit of the frosty sunshine, and to command the 
pretty sight of Anaple in her warm great-coat feeding with 
the crumbs from the breakfast-table the mother linnets, 
wrens, and redbreasts within the mouldering gray arch 
which led to the house-court and the garden. 

Mr. Hyndford had never preached a sermon to birds, like 
St. Francis, or cherished a tame lion, like St. Jerome, or a 
pig, like St. Anthony ! But the man had been very familiar 
with all nature's children that came within his ken during 
his wanderings in the wilds in the days of his youth ; he 
had sought to make friends of them when other friends he 
had none, and he continued faithful to early associations, and 
tender to every animal, great and small, to the end of his 
days. 

As he sat there, with his silver beard lending a picturesque, 
venerable touch to what otherwise was the somewhat mum- 
my-like aspect of his advanced age, he recalled a recent inci- 
dent of which he wished to speak to Lady Windygates. He 
took a cheerful interest in all which concerned his friends — a 
peculiarity, opposed to the supercilious interference of would- 
be saintliness, that served to endear him doubly to all who 
knew him. 

" I thought I was well acquainted with your and Windy- 
gates's neighbors," he began ; " but there must be new 
people hereabout. I saw a perfect stranger tarrying for 
some of you at the hall door as I went out for my after- 
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"breakfast saunter. She was a lady of mark and considera- 
tion, I shoald say, by her bearing and dress ; not without a 
foreign cast about her, like the ladies I have seen in my so- 
journs abroad. Can it be that our countrywomen are pick- 
ing up the very walk and carriage of the French madams, 
along with their laces and feathers ? I'm old-fashioned, no 
doubt ; for, though she was a distinguished-looking young 
madam, I must say I set more store on the simple, homely 
dignity that comes naturally to our lairds' ladies, and the 
lasses their daughters." 

Lady Windygates let him run on garrulously, while she 
knit her brows, clinched her hands, and stared into space as 
if it were she who was the ghost-seer. But there was no oc- 
casion for her maintaining with him — the nonagenarian, who 
had gone through all manner of experience — the cautious 
reticence which she had preserved where Anaple was con- 
cerned. If he was to do her any good, and help her, and 
above all help Allan, it was incumbent on her to tell him 
everything: As seeipg is believing, it might be of use for 
his immediate comprehension and credence of her story, and 
of the difficulties with which it bristled, that he himself 
should have been subjected to an interview with the dis- 
turber of the family peace. 

" But where is it to end," Lady Windygates asked herself, 
with a mixture of fury, resentment, and creeping dread, " if 
good Mr. Hyndf ord is to be assailed ? I thought it was bad 
enough when the creature, who is neither in the body nor 
out of the body, dared to show herself to an innocent lamb 
like little Anaple; but to waylay and bamboozle a godly 
minister, an old saint; by my troth, she is not blate !" 

" Oh, sir," Lady Windygates said aloud, " I greatly mis- 
doubt it was no friendly neighbor foolish Enough to ape 
foreign fashions you saw hanging about the door. It was a 
mocking will-o'-the-wisp or spunkie, a lying spirit — ^for what 
is it save a lie to keep up the pretence of being in the body 
when it is not so, and to haunt a poor unfortunate lad till 
she drive him to destruction ? I fear it is a punishment on 
his father and me for trusting young Windygates to an un- 
believer like Braehead. Anyhow, my Allan had the great 
ill-luck to fall in with this woman, when she was still in the 
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flesh, during his stay in Paris, and to be mixed ap innocent- 
ly with her terrible end, which I am tempted to believe was 
not altogether unprovoked, since she has followed it up by 
taking this cruel and cowardly revenge. But I'll tell you 
all about it from beginning to end, my dear Mr. Hyndford, 
if you will have the patience and condescension, together 
with the good-will which has never failed me and mine, to 
abstract some of your precious thoughts from far higher 
concerns, and bestow your attention for an hour on an err- 
ing, half -distraught mother's troubles, and tell her what is 
best to be done for her only bairn's deliverance." 

Mr. Hyndford listened to Lady Windygates's tale with the 
greatest attention ; nor did he cast, from the depths of his 
old experience, or the new light supplied by his recent ad- 
venture, the slightest discredit on her narrative so far as 
holding it impossible, according to Braehead's logical mea's- 
urement. But he amazed the eager speaker by wasting 
the first words of pity on the tormentor of the Wedder- 
burns. 

" Is it so, my friend ? There are many and divers woes in 
this wof ul world, though when it first came from its Maker's 
hands he, who knew everything, past, present, and to come, 
pronounced it very goo^. Oh, poor, wandering shade ! can 
she not find rest aftei^her bloody way-going?" 

" But what for should she come here ?" demanded Lady 
Windygates, pertinently toough ; " why can she not bide 
in her own French country ? What good will it do her to 
persecute young Windygates, to take all the light out of his 
life, and affront him as if he had done some shameful deed ?" 

" I spoke to her," said Mr. Hyndford, who was, as he would 
have said, " a little dull of hearing," and had been pursuing 
his own reflectidhs, sitting with his withered hands folded on 
his shrunken knees, instead of listening further to Lady 
Windygates. 

"You spoke to her !" cried his companion, starting from 
the chair into which she had sunk. " They say ghosts al- 
ways answer when they're spoken to — they have that civili- 
ty, at least. Did she tell you what mortal thing we could 
give to her, without sin, she wanted, that we might give it 
and be rid of her company ?'* 
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He went on, still following his own train of thought, with- 
out clearly catching her words or her meaning : 

^^I said, madame, is there anything I can do for yon?'* as 
I thought she might have lost her way. I can understand 
now the wistful dolor of the glance which was all the 
answer I got to my question. That look said as plainly as 
speech could say, * Nothing in the whole wide universe — 
nothing either in this world or the next.' " 

" But do not say you can do nothing for us, my old friend," 
cried Lady Windygates, in passionate earnestness, bending 
over him, and grasping his arm with both her hands; ^'you 
that are so old and so good, you that have seen so many and 
such sorrowful sights in your day, you that folk used to hint 
had power to prevail with both heaven and hell, and to con- 
trol the evil spirits when they came around you in hostile 
array — that time when you spent months in solitude and 
biding." 

^^ There are some things which had better not be spoken 
about, madam," he said, a little sternly, drawing back and in 
on himself, as if he resented the intrusion into his spiritual 
privacy and the wild warfare of those far-back days. It was 
all past and gone — he was in the land of Beulah ; why should 
the few sands of his life that had yet to run be rudely'shaken 
by recalling these painful recollections which had sunk be- 
neath his horizon ?" 

But when she cried again, " Oh, man, bethink you, do 
something for Allan," all his kindly sympathy returned in 
full force. 

" My dear Nanny, do you not think I would if I could ? 
But young Allan must bear his own burden, and we must 
remember who lays on the burden. Yet, well or not, I can 
do something for him, and if he will take my advice I pledge 
myself that my words will not fail. Tell him from me to be 
up and doing ; to take courage and do his work in the world 
as in the face of God, and neither spirit nor devil will be able 
to harm him. , When I was over the water, Nanny, I once 
saw a grand print, a noble design, of a noble man's design- 
ing. The subject was a gaunt, battered old knight, about 
as weary as myself— only he was less spared and favored in 
his latter days. He was stUl riding his war-hoi^^, ^^ Vi^U^x^^^ 
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as himself, through a dismal valley of bleached bones, carrion 
birds, dim, loathly shapes, and grinning, fantastic phantoms. 
On the one side was the skeleton. Death, taunting him ; on 
the other was the homed devil, Cleotie, plying him with lies. 
But still the brave old knight rode on, steadfast, immovable, 
in the right and might of his Master, on his day's errand. 
No need to prophesy who would win that battle in the end." 



CHAPTER XIL 

AN UNEQUAL CONTEST. 



After the appearances to AnapleandMr.Hyndford, simi- 
lar appearances became much more frequently and widely 
manifested, until it was no longer possible to keep the secret 
or to hide the nature of young Windygates's trouble. The 
whole house, the whole neighborhood, to Lady Windygates's 
discomfiture, and Windygates's disgust, were soon in the 
highest state of excitement at the strange interlude in the 
ordinary course of human events. Even little Anaple was 
enlightened before she finished her visit. 

" Do you know what folks are saying, madam ?" she con- 
fided to Lady Windygates, the last afternoon they sat to- 
gether ; '^ that the house is haunted, that the ghost of a fine 
lady has come all the way from France — though I'm not 
sensible that there is any difficulty in ghosts travelling. I 
dare say, if they are too thin to ride on broomsticks like 
witches, they ride on the wind or the moon, because, anyway, 
there is one hunting young Windygates up and down, back 
and fore, turning up in every walk in the garden and room in 
the house. Could it have been the spirit I saw and courtesied 
to ? Was that the way you looked so put about and bade 
me not tell ?" 

" Bairn, bairn, this is not talk for the like of you. The 
next thing that will happen will be you frightened out of 
your wits. But I'll have something to say to these silly 
maids of mine for telling you such nonsense." 

" No, you must not blame them, madam, for it was me 
who speered why they flew through the rooms in the gloam- 
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ing and would not stir out as far as the water-barrel or the 
dust-hole, and what they were whispering about ; and, if it 
is not nonsense, why should I not know the truth? Fve 
heard you say the truth was always the best ; and do not 
mind about me. Lady Windygates, though I own I was very 
frightened at first. I must beg your pardon for asking Jenny 
to leave a candle burning in my room till I fell asleep. 
Even with the light I had to draw the sheet over my face, 
which was like to choke me and strangle my cough, which 
you've taken such trouble to still. I thought of that, and 
that I might soon be a ghost myself." 

Whisht, Anaple, my dear ! that is as God wills." 
Ay, but if he wills it I would little like to send folk into a 
panic ; should I be let come back to see what my old friends 
were doing, I'm sure I could never wish to do them ill ; and 
if I were so wicked, God would hinder me. After I minded 
that I just said my prayers, went where I liked, and slept 
like a top." 

^^ That's right, Anaple ; always do that, and nothing can 
harm you." 

^' Yes, madam, but Fve seen it again twice since I mistook 
it for a fine lady." 

Still the ghost, if seen by many, appeared with striking 
reservedness. It was never seen either by Windygates or 
Lady Windygates, though the last was not without a desper- 
ate, half -horrified desire to encounter this being of another 
world. For Lady Windygates still carried herself in the 
family misfortune with a high hand, and insisted that she 
took it very ill of woman or ghost, body or spirit, to omit 
waiting on the lady of the house in the stranger's coming 
and going. On close consideration the victims of the intru- 
sion could be largely relegated to two classes. The first 
consiBted of persons — whether children or old men and 
women — who were guileless and saintly. Perhaps for that 
very reason, and because they were not far from other man- 
sions in the Heavenly Father's house, they were more e/i rap" 
port with spiritual influences of all kinds, while they were 
beyond injury from those of dubious shade and uncertain 
quality. 

The second class numbered those whose con^ience^ ^ece 
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ill at ease — like that of Pate, one of the Windygates man- 
servants. He was suspected of having "lichtied " a lass who 
had gone demented and drowned herself in the Deer Water. 
There was also the maid-servant, Ailie, who was reported to 
be heartless, close-fisted to her ailing mother and imbecile 
brother. 

Outside those classes was another considerable class, merg- 
ing into one or other of the first, consisting of persons by 
nature or nurture emotional, hysterical, and superstitious 
with a slavish superstition. From the last bondage not even 
the Kirk, with its strong, great-hearted sway, its proclama- 
tion of the right by private judgment and prudence to glorify 
and enjoy God forever, could free the votaries. 

But though the ghost in their midst made selections of 
acquaintances to begin with, the infection of its company, 
as in the case of many maladies, both physical and spiritual, 
was spreading. The wildest stories were in circulation, until 
men and women had not peace and leisure in the universal 
commotion to do their proper work, as good Mr. Hyndford 
had recommended young Windygates to do his at any cost, 
leaving the rest to God. 

When Braehead heard of the extent to which the evil had 
gone, and the height it had reached, he talked learnedly and 
sagaciously of the extraordinary marvels recorded in the 
Roman Catholic Saints' Calendar, and the strange experi- 
ences in mediaeval monasteries and convents. 

But, as Lady Windygates said with reason, what better 
were they at Windygates of such explanations — unless he 
was prepared to put an end to the visitation ? Call the thing 
a ghost or a Itisus naturce, what did it signify if he could 
not drive it away any more than his neighbors could ? " No, 
you need not speak, Robbie Wedderbum," Lady Windy- 
gates was rude enough to say, provoked by his unshaken 
complacency; "your philosophy is of little avail, or else 
this would never have happened — not that I mean to be so 
unreasonable as to put all the blame on you, only that you 
are no better or cleverer at getting at the bottom of this 
affair and being done with it than any unlettered gowk 
among us. No, no, you need not speak, Braehead, for your 
housekeeper teUed me the last time I was over that after 
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you've talked yourself hoarse on your licsus naturcB and your 
natural causes, and the incredibility of every other world 
than this sorry one, you'll shriek like a bairn for a light 
when you're left a minute without one, and you'll take two 
of the dark stairs at a time, though you're well up in years, 
and of a stout habit of body into the bargain, to gain the 
refuge of your bedroom. I believe you're sometimes sorry, 
after all, that you can no longer say your prayers like little 
Anaple Boyd, and trust to One above you * to be at peace.' " 

^' Madam," said Braehead, not deigning to lose his temper, 
** women's tongues are no scandal." 

The disturbance was brought to a climax on Hallowe'en. 
One might have thought that the inhabitants of Windygates 
had enough of the supemat^iral — that they would have little 
spirit left in them for the practice of the occult rites of the 
night, and the appeal to those subtle essences and invisible 
forces which were supposed to have the mastery at that sea- 
son, the persistent tarrying of one of which among them 
was at the root of the general disorder. But it seemed as 
if there was an irresistible obligation on the maids and serv- 
ing-men, with their cronies of all ages, married as well as 
unmarried, in the house and at the offices, to carry through 
the mysterious incantations. Not only were the harmless 
docking for apples and the ^burning of nuts undertaken as 
of old — what could stay the dipping of the blindfolded lads' 
and lasses' hands into the basins of clear water and foul, 
and the basin which was void of either, the pulling the kail- 
stalks at haphazard from the kailyard, the solitary eating of 
an apple before a mirror, the drawing of the hemp-seed, the 
dipping of the sark shern into the stream where four lairds' 
lands met? And every ceremony was conducted in the 
house and outside the house with a repressed interest and 
excitement that was wellnigh maddening, with rushes and 
clutches, skirls and sobs, that took the breath away for the 
instant. 

Lady Windygates went up and down, scolding the delin- 
quents in vain. Young Windygates looked up with his 
lack-lustre eyes and colorless face as if to ask what all the 
disturbance was about, for till that moment he had seen and 
heard nothing to explain it. He was not di^^x^ ^Vi^t ^^& 
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the day of the month ; he did not care when he was told. 
He try their childish freits again? Never. Were they 
mocking him? What had he to do with such silly trifling? 
His fortmie was told, his destiny was sealed, if they cared 
to hear it. 

Windygates lost his temper, swore at the infernal din, 
when, for anything he knew, stray members of the infernal 
world might be listening to every rash word he said ; he 
vowed solemnly that if the delirious folly were not put a 
stop to soon he would put on his cocked hat and quit the 
house and the country, going where he would find quietness 
and reason — a threat which was like a man's selfishness. 
Lady Windygates remarked, cuttingly. Even King David 
would have fain taken the wings of a dove, flown away, and 
been at rest, leaving his royal household and kingdom to 
pay the penalty from which he had made his escape. But 
it was clear that something must be tried to end the incipi- 
ent frenzy and expectation and state of turmoil which had 
become chronic and unendurable. 

Lady Windygates, on her own responsibility, summoned 
the Rev. Andrew Brydone, the minister of the parish, the 
appointed shepherd of this much - agitated corner of his 
fold, to lay the ghost, as he was in a manner bound to do. 
Windygates, though the step was not of his taking, con- 
sented to be present with the rest of the household at the 
ceremony, out of respect to his minister and his kirk. But 
young Windygates doggedly declined to countenance the 
intervention, though it was mainly on his behalf. He would 
not be induced to regard it other than an unwarrantable in- 
trusion into his personal affairs and troubles, with which no 
third person had any call to meddl^. They had invested 
him with so much more rapidly matured manliness that he 
was ready to resist even the wishes of the heads of the 
house on this matter. He called their interference a lib- 
erty which he was entitled to resent. Granted that he, 
Allan Wedderbum, had been the undoubted instrument of 
bringing, however reluctantly, all the scath and scorn on 
Windygates, Lady Windygates might have said that this 
attitude of Allan's was another instance of the selfishness of 
mM in the abstract j but she refrained in this case. 
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The Rev. Andrew Brydone was much more of a lamb 
than of a lion — ^he was only the latter in theological con- 
troversies, and sometimes in the pulpit, where the sins of 
the times urgently demanded public castigation. In his 
private capacity as young Windygates's tutor he had never 
been a*ble, even when backed by full permission from Lady 
Windygates, to urge his pupil along the thorny road of 
scholarship by any save the mildest means ; he constantly 
regarded Braehead — the heretical black sheep of his flock — 
with sorrow, not anger, nor with sharp pricks of personal 
remarks, lest every failure of courage and fidelity on his 
part had led to Bobbie Wedderburn's lamentable lapse into 
unbelief, lest his blood should be on the head of his cow- 
ardly and slothful paston How could the Rev. Andrew 
be furious with a man toppling on the brink of the crater 
which surrounded the penal fires, while the man himself, in 
bis hardened scepticism, could very well afford to laugh and 
snap bis fingers at the minister and the dominie and Mr. 
Andrew Lamb ** all rolled into one," as in the sly face of 
the ancient riddle, or "Andrew with the cutty gun," and 
the scornful denomination which Braehead applied to his 
appointed spiritual guide ? 

The Rev. Andrew, though he was long-suffering in his 
meekness, could never have survived the protracted ordeal 
through which Arthur Hyndford had passed. It was well 
for the .weaker man that his lines were cast in other times 
and places. 

It goes without saying that the domestic supremacy of 
woman, so conspicuous on the Deer Water, was strongly ex- 
emplified at the manse of Deerholms. It was proverbially 
said that the Rev. Andrew's voice was never heard in his 
own house, that there he was contented to be a dumb dog. 
Not that he was unhappily mated ; on the contrary, it was 
in his agreeable security with regard to the high principles 
and the excellent parts of his spouse that from the moment 
he entered his own domains he willingly resigned the reins 
of the family chariot, heavily freighted with children of 
all ages and sizes — while the wheels were not too well 
greased with the money which makes wheels roll smoothly 
— ^to the capable driving of Mrs. Brydoii^. M» ^VV \xa^<^^^ 
8 
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unless on a question of what he called Christian funda- 
mentals, the minister would have greatly preferred being 
driven to driving. 

To a woman who loved power after the fashion of her 
neighbors there was a temptation afforded by the supine- 
ness in this respect of her partner in life ; accordingly, 
there was a little dissatisfied impression afloat in the parish 
that Mrs. Brydone did not always confine herself to her 
proper sphere, that she would fain have written her hus- 
band's sermons and mounted the pulpit in his place. The 
limited education where schools of divinity were concerned, 
and the laws of the Presbyterian Church, forbade this usur- 
pation, even if the Rev. Andrew had been so left to himself 
as to give it his sanction. But it was generally held that 
she took too much upon her, not only in the management of 
the glebe, but also at prayer-meetings, and in parochial visi- 
tations. 

As two of a trade never agree, there was a smouldering 
feud between the minister's wife and Lady Windygates. 
The former declared that the latter abused her position as 
the lady of the chief heritor in the parish to dictate to the 
minister and positively coerce him on occasions. The latter 
cited a well-known passage in an epistle of St. Paul's to the 
effect that a bishop (or presbyter) should rule his family, 
especially his wife, and alleged that it was a clerical scan- 
dal for him not merely to be henpecked on his own account, 
but to suffer his wife to push her encroachments into his 
sacred calling. 

At the same time the feud was that of two intrepidly 
conscientious, right-minded, essentially kind-hearted wom- 
en ; in any serious misfortune or grave disaster the one 
would have flown to the help of the other at whatever per- 
sonal inconvenience or risk — at least as fast as if they had 
been kissing and cooing over each other all day long. 
When measles and whooping-cough (it was called chin* 
cough then) broke out badly at the manse, and poor Mrs. 
Brydone had her hands full, with one of her children in hia 
little cofiin and two others lying dangerously ill. Lady 
Windygates deliberately cut herself off from Windygates 
^nd her son, then a child in his nursery, and descended— a 
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host in herself —on the afflicted woman, remaining there till 
she had lent her powerful aid in nursing back the sick to 
health, and in routing the last lingering breath of infection. 

Notwithstanding these truths, and the solid respect which 
lay at the bottom of the pair's wrangling. Lady Windy- 
gates resented Mrs. Brydone's bearing her husband com- 
pany when he came up to Windygates to make an on- 
slaught on the irrepressible ghost. It was all very well for 
Alison Brydone to pretend that he should not enter into 
mysterious peril without her sharing it — she was his wife, 
and it was her duty and privilege to be at his back when it 
was lawful ; or that she was so concerned about the family 
at Windygates in their unheard-of tribulation that she felt 
bound to come up and show her sympathy. But this was a 
very delicate matter. Young Windygates's peculiar trouble 
was not to be exposed to the whole Water side. If Alison 
Brydone had been a woman of ordinary modesty and dis- 
cretion she would not have thrust her snub nose and 
" rowie " figure in her tartan riding-habit into such a fam- 
ily scene. Lady Windygates even contrived by some un- 
generous sophistry to throw the blame of the failure of the 
enterprise — for it did fail — on Mrs. Brydone's unjustifiable 
intrusion. It crippled and restrained her husband in the 
courageous exercise of his office. He ought to have solicited 
a private interview with the spectre, to have dogged and 
waylaid it, though he were alone and the time the middle of 
the night, and the place the most unfrequented part of the 
house. What was a man or a minister worth if he feared 
either spirit or devil in the discharge of his duty ? if he 
took refuge in the Shadow of his wife? Not that Lady 
Windygates blamed the Rev. Andrew, it was all Alison 
Brydone's forwardness. It might be according to precedent 
to call all the family that would come to the ministry into 
the dining-room, to read a chapter in the Old Testament 
against familiar spirits, and a chapter in the New anent the 
discerning of spirits, and to put up a prayer to be delivered 
from the wiles of the devil, in the course of which the Rev. 
Andrew three separate times proclaimed in his hollowest 
tones, " Avaunt, Satan !" 

That might be his version of the "giec^SieviX, ^xs^y^v^W^ 
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the old Scotch liturgy — do English imposition, bat John 
Knox's liturgy for the laying of ghosts — just as there was a 
precedent for the exposing and condemning of witches ; but 
it did not at all come up to Lady Windygates's notion of 
what was required of a minister of the gospel in such dis- 
tressing circumstances, affecting his leading parishioners. 
More than that, Lady Windygates's attention was diverted 
and her mind distracted during the entire performance by 
Alison Brydone's ostentatious sighs and groans. They said, 
as plainly as sighs and groans could say, that even as pride 
and a haughty spirit were condemned in the Scriptures, so 
this downcome to the credit of the family was a merited 
chastisement of her — Lady Windygates — for having been 
so uplifted where her son was concerned. Had she not per- 
emptorily put a stop to an idle rumor which had once or' 
twice, during the previous winter, coupled young Windy- 
gates's name with that of Isabel Brydone, one of the manse 
girls ? 

Lady Windygates was not astonished, on the whole, how- 
ever vexed, when, within a week of that service in the din- 
ing-room at Windygates, Harry Bill, the cowboy, ran in 
from the woodhouse as if an army of iiends were at his 
heels, shouting that the French lady was after him, and that 
there was a lighted candle burning at the end of each of her 
ten fingers. 

But Lady Windygates might well ask herself again, where 
was this to end ? Her own nerves, strong as they were, be- 
gan to give way. She did not know how Windygates felt 
when he started in the dark morning and came home in the 
moonlight from a distant expedition. He was a man, and 
made no sign ; young Windygates made none that he could 
help ; none save his wasting flesh and the glitter of an eye 
kindled by a light not of this world. She would start and 
" grue," and her heart would stand still, when she came along 
the twilight gallery, which was, in a manner, the headquar- 
ters of the ghost ; she seemed to feel a presence which she 
could not distinguish ; she. Lady Windygates, who had not 
known what fear meant, who had boldly summoned this very 
spectre to answer to her for its " walking " at Windygates, 
to do its worst to her, and let young Allan go, since he 
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had never with his own will done it any unpardonable 
injury! 

*^ If neither sinner nor saint can do any good," reflected 

Lady Windygates, no doubt referring to Braehead and Mr. 

Hyndford; '^ if the minister, even supposing he had the whole 

kirk, and not just his pushing madam of a wife, at his back, 

is not a particle of use, I'm fain to try what a woman's wit 

will do. I hope I may be pardoned if there is presumption 

in counting on its efficacy here. I heard last night that 

Maisie Hunter had returned to the Haughs three days ago 

from her long stay with her cousins in the North. I'll write 

to hpr to come over to help us ; she has a dauntless spirit of 

her own — ^that bit lassie — and she has an interest, it may be 

the first interest, in righting what is far wrong here. True, 

it may set her against my Allan for the rest of her days ; 

but, on the other hand, it may be the very thing to win and 

rivet her regard ; for women like Maisie have a turn for 

flinging themselves into the breach. Anyway, there is no 

time to lose. I'll send for Maisie." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MAISIE AT THE HAUGHS, WHBBE AUNTIE PBG6Y BEIGNSD 

QUEEN. 

Thi> house of the Haughs was very differently situated 
from that of Windygates or Braehead. It was a gray stone 
house, so nestled in the border of wood which here and 
there fringed the Deer Water that only its chimneys could 
be seen above the boughs of the trees. One might have thought 
the situation too low-lying and damp for health, particularly 
when the sun in the winter season rose late, and sank, behind 
tbe high hills which formed the dale, as early as three o'clock 
in the afternoon. There was a local proverb extant to the 
effect : 

**The maidens of Deer Haughs may well be dun, 
Since from Michaelmas to Candlemas they scarce see the sun.'* 

But the Deer Water ran fast on its way to the sea, like many 
of the Scotch rivers, and in winter gieaX &t^^ V«^\» >Jafe <^^ 
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house dry. And Maisie Hunter was not dun, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, wan. The healthy flush of the pinkling, as 
sweet and far less evanescent than that of the wild rose, was 
on her softly rounded cheek. 

At Windygates, on the crest of the hill, none but the har- 
diest trees and flowers would grow, not to say flourish. At 
'the sheltered Haughs, in spite of the early retreat of the sun 
in the winter months, Maisie had a spring, summer, and 
autumn garden worthy of the name. Pale primroses and 
freckled cowslips, as well as gowans, decked the turf among 
the trees and bushes, which were not the gnarled trees and 
the stunted, torn, and twisted bushes of Windygates* and 
Braehead. There were stately larches and spreading birks 
and bonnie hawthorns hanging out white sheets of blossom 
in June, and old-fashioned lilacs in which thrushes and black* ' 
birds sang. 

In like manner Maisie's white-panelled parlor, which was 
very similar to that of Lady Windygates, was a softened 
edition of the Windygates parlor. It was a much cosier 
nook, three-cornered, with its Are in one of the comers be- 
neath a high mantel-shelf, and it had cupboards all round. 
It had many more embellishments — a bowpot, filled with 
flowers for the most part of the year ; a bowl of pot-pourri, 
with its subtle spiced scent ; a good many more books than 
Lady Windygates's Bible and cookery-book, some of them in 
French and Italian, though " Telemachus " and " Paul and 
Virginia " had achieved the popularity of English transla- 
tions. Maisie's spinet often stood open as if it had been lately 
touched, and its ivory keys reflected the warm firelight ; a 
tambour frame, with the sof t-hued old silks employed to work 
out its patterns, kept in countenance the little basket of plain 
work ; a cat and kitten were on the hearth-rug, with amica^ 
ble relations established between them and an old terrier 
opposite. The harmony extended to a linnet in a cage hung 
in one of the bow- windows. 

Even the great disparity of age between Maisie and her 

Auntie Peggy, who was in fact her grand-aunt, lent itself to 

the mellowed and more picturesque aspect of the room. 

Auntie Peggy was very old — a contemporary of Arthur 

Hyndford — ^nearer ninety than eighty. Bli^^too^b&d gone 
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throagh her straggles — more purely human and sublunary 
in her day, without question — ^but, like Mr. Hyndf ord, she 
had outlived them, and drifted into that sunny remote region, 
for whose few inhabitants there is nothing save indulgence 
and forbearance such as are dealt to children. People petted 
Auntie Peggy, and wondered over her as they would have 
petted and wondered over a child. If she made the least 
effort or did anything out of the daily routine, her friends 
and satellites cried out, and exalted the action as if it had 
been a marvel. She was spared all fatigue and hardship, and 
every trouble and anxiety which could be kept from her. 
The warmest corners of the hearth, the most toothsome bite 
and sup, were hers as a matter of course, and nobody accused 
her of selfishness and greediness. She was not allowed to 
^ see anything save gracious condescension in her suffering 
herself to be coaxed and caressed, screened and put on a 
pedestal, and Served with everybody's best. 

** I think it must be rather nice to be old like you, Auntie 
Peggy,*' Maisie would sometimes rally her aged relative. 

Then the old lady, with an instinctive sense of what was 
due to her weight of years, and not caring that what brought 
about her exemption from the ordinary lot of mortals should 
be undervalued, would draw herself up, shake her head with 
preternatural solemnity, even graft on that an air of tempo- 
rary unspeakable affliction, and declare, ^' Bairn, it is little you 
know of it." 

Still Auntie Peggy was (as a rule) a very happy old wom- 
an, and Maisie was not shaken in her thankful conviction that 
age has its privileges and exemptions, and that many of them 
must be soothing and sweet. She had heard the aphorism 
•* Call no man happy till he die," and she was aware it was 
within the bounds of possibility that even dearly loved, ten- 
derly cared-for Auntie Peggy might be rudely shaken in her 
serene calm and cheei*fulness by the rough blast of sudden 
adversity. But, in spite of the uncertainty of the human 
lot to the end, such an old age as Auntie Peggy's seemed to 
Maisie not only a lovely, but a delightful experience. 

However, as a natural consequence of being so much 
watched, waited upon, admired, and praised Auntie Peggy, 
like other excellent old ladies in like agteeaXAi^ ^\xe^mi^\.'^seL^^%^ 
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being but human after all, was a good deal spoiled. Indeed, 
she would have been much more so, and one dreads to think 
of what might have been the consequences, had she not been 
in reality very much what she was in Maisie's eyes — ^a jewel 
of an ancient maiden. This formed a salutary check to the 
little pets and storms to which, after a long interregnam of 
some fourscore years, she had again become liable, as in the 
far-away days when she had pushed her dimpled shoulders 
out of her little frock sleeves, and shook her short curls all 
the time her mother was patiently combing them. Perhaps 
it was not the wisest way of treating these weaknesses of 
extreme youth and age to regard them with lively conster- 
nation, and to study to parry them, or, when that was hope- 
less, to seek to charm them away with an eagerness and ear* 
nestness which sometimes defeated their object. But what 
is laughable in the iirst childhood is so pathetic in the sec- 
ond that one need neither emulate nor envy the man or 
woman who, in the full vigor of bodily and mental power, 
can view with cool contempt the traces of the inevitable 
crumbling down instead of the building up of the once good- 
ly edifice. 

Auntie Peggie was privileged in her dress as in everything 
else. She was no longer condemned to sit or walk about in 
uncomfortable state, to wear chill mode or stiff brocade with 
cobweb lace flapping against her wrinkled cheeks and wiz- 
ened neck even in the depth of winter. She was at liberty, 
nay, it was an obligation on her, to have her clothes of the 
thickest and warmest woollen stuffs in that northern region, 
to surround herself with ample shawls instead of skimp tip- 
pets. She had a voluminous mutch or cap, which almost 
swallowed up her puckered face and entirely covered her 
head ; indeed, had that been exposed, it would have been 
found as white, glossy, and destitute of hair as many a baby's 
bald pate or as a hen's egg. Her cap was a shrouding pro- 
tection from every draught which could whistle about her 
dim eyes and dull ears. It was like Lady Windygates's 
morning cap in size ; only, where the one was starched in 
an uncompromising and excruciating manner, that in itself 
implied a small martyrdom to the wearer, the other was of 
exquisitely soft material, and was drawn close round Auntie 
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Peggy's head and face in place of standing out from it like 
the quills of a porcupine or the rays of the sun. It was 
Maisie's pride and pleasure to crimp these cambric borders 
with her silver fruit-knife, as mothers crimped their babies' 
borders in the days when all babies wore caps, so as to bring 
the muslin into still smaller compass and render it even less 
in the way. Auntie Peggy wofre her cap all day, not merely 
in the morning; and when the weather was in the least cold, 
which it was for the most part on the Deer Water, except 
for a week or a fortnight in the very height of summer, she 
surmounted the cap with one of her quilted satin hoods, the 
frill or " toy" of which hung half-way down her back. She 
■wore a hood on the rare occasions when she went abroad, 
instead of a turned-up beaver hat with feathers, which cus- 
tom compelled Lady Windygates to wear, though it exposed 
her pinched features unmercifully. Such a hat was really 
not becoming to any woman older or less plump than Maisie 
Hunter. 

In this ideal guise for an old lady Auntie Peggy not only 
«at in private ; once or twice a year, on the longest, bright- 
est summer Sundays, she drove in the Haughs coach to Deer- 
holms Kirk. She had long ceased to visit any house save 
the house of God, where her presence was apt to be regarded 
not merely as an act of grateful homage to the Deity, and 
the exercise of the greatest privilege a sinful human being 
could claim, but also as a peculiar compliment to the Rev. 
Andrew Brydone, the officiating clergyman, and her fellow- 
worshippers. The fact of old Mrs. Peggy Hunter's having 
been at the kirk was one of the events of the Christian year 
on the Deer Water. 

Auntie Peggy had always been fond of company, in a 
sensible, modest way, and her court, which meant Maisie 
and all the household at the Haughs, were so wrapped up 
in her, and proud of her, that they would have considered 
it the greatest slight to any visitor for him or her to have 
been entertained at the Haughs without getting the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the family idol and having speech with her. 
If she was not in her most genial humor, and did not do 
herself justice, it was a matter of the deepest regret to her 
oirole* 
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Maisie would never have left her aant for the months 
which she had been spending in the North had not duty 
called her — a " bounden duty," which, although the old lady 
chose to make light of it sometimes, at other times she was 
as ready to admit as Maisie was herself. Some of Maisie 
Hunter's dead mother's nearest relations had fallen into 
great and manifold trouble. They had lost the principal 
part of their means ; they had been attacked by sore sick- 
ness, of which the most available members had died, leaving 
a helpless group behind them. Maisie had gone to them in 
their need, to do what she could for them. It was always 
considered, even by her elders, that, though she was only a 
girl, she could already do a good deal in such sad circum- 
stances. The great age of her Auntie Peggy had made a 
woman of Maisie early in life, and had developed all her 
resources. She had a wise head for her years, a pair of 
*^ capable," useful hands where nursing was in question, some 
money at her command, and, still more, good- will in a good 
cause. She was in training to be one of the notable dames 
on the Deer Water; to farm her own land, as Lady Boar- 
hills had farmed hers after her husband's death ; to start a 
thread-mill or a mill for the manufacture of groats, and 
make it pay, as Lady Mossriggs, finding other means fail 
her, in consequence of Mossriggs's losses in his Edinburgh 
lawsuit, had boldly attempted, with signal success ; like 
Mistress Eirsten Shaw, in the west, and Lady Peggy Car- 
negie, in the east of Scotland. And if there was nothing 
else left for her to do save superintend the Haughs maids' 
spinning, and sending their hanks of yam to be sold to the 
hand-loom weavers at Pitblair, still Maisie Hunter would 
not be beaten — she would see that the Haughs maids span 
more and better yam than the maids in any of the country- 
houses round could spin. It cannot be denied that Maisie 
had in he^ the seeds of such stanch practicality, unswenr- 
ing determination of purpose, and tolerably well-warranted 
confidence in herself as had combined to render Lady Win- 
dygates the woman she was, and, generally speaking,, to 
make the matrons on the Deer Water at once so estimable 
and so formidable, so undeniably the better horses in the 
domestic team, in the impartial ^wdgm^iit of Braehead, 
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Happily for Maisie, her tendency to dictate and domineer 
was kept in check, np to the present time, by her delight in 
her old Auntie Peggy and her devotion to her. 

Auntie Peggy was decidedly fond of news — the lingering 
echoes of the affairs of life, with which she had now noth^ 
ing further to do than to listen to them. But her sympa- 
thies were not numbed by the frost of age any more than 
good Mr. Hyndford's were eclipsed by the glory of his saint- 
liness, and hearing the echoes cheated her into the belief 
that she was still playing her part in the great never-ending 
drama which was being enacted around her. It was the 
business of everybody who went in or out of the Haughs to 
purvey for Auntie Peggy in this respect, to collect and bring 
home every crumb of the Water-side gossip on her behalf. 
But it was the greatest triumph which the old lady could 
experience if, when sitting at home, there came to her, by 
accident, some extraordinary sensational tidings, with which 
she in her turn could astound and overwhelm the unlucky 
person who had been out riding or walking, or calling on 
acquaintances, and yet had brought back no piece of com- 
mon information worth repeating. 

This exulting sense of superiority was Auntie Peggy's 
when she hailed Maisie Hunter coming in from a drive as 
far as Pitblair, a couple of days after she had arrived from 
the North. Auntie Peggy made the intimation, with which 
she was primed, half elated, because of her being the first 
to convey the fresh rousing shock it would administer — half 
with a delicious sense of awe and concern because of the 
blood-curdling calamity which had befallen a highly re- 
spected neighbor, and the call there was on the unfortunate 
woman's friends to sympathize with her. 

" You'll not guess what I have heard when you were out, 
Maisie," cried Auntie Peggy, beginning to get breathless 
already in her excitement. 

**No, what could it be, auntie?" cried Maisie. "Take 
time, do not bring on your cough." 

** Never mind my cough," wheezed Auntie Peggy, with a 
grand recklessness. 

Maisie felt it incumbent on her to get up the most ardent 
curiosity while she took off her beavet Yi^t ^Xk^ e.^^\> ^»^^^ 
ier fur tippet. 
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Maisie Hunter was not so little a woman as Lady Windy- 
gates was, but it could not be said that there was much of 
her physioally, and, however matured she might be in mind, 
her body, suoh as it was, was still in the hardly developed 
stage of girlish slimness. A slender creature, who was 
always declared to be a great deal stronger than she looked, 
though, indeed, her looks betokened no lack of health and 
vigor for her sex and age — rather the reverse ; a dark-haired 
girl, with her rosy mouth a trifle too large, but fine and firm 
in its lines, and her cheek-bones slightly prominent after 
the fashion of her countrywomen. The whole face inclined 
to taper to the chin. The complexion of a carnation fresh- 
ness. The hazel eyes very clear, straightforward, and rea- 
sonable, with a shade of imperiousness in their glance. The 
forehead, from which the hair was thrown back to fall in 
long curls on the shoulders, full and open. 

" It was nothing less," proclaimed Auntie Peggy, with re- 
covered breath, " than that young Windygates-^than that 
young Windygates," she stammered m her haste, " who 
came back from Paris months syne, as I writ to you, had 
been playing most terrible pranks in foreign parts. I would 
never have thought it of the laddie." She was so bent on 
disburdening herself of her tale that she took no pains to 
prepare the listener, who, if Lady Windygates were correct 
in her data, ought to have waited in overwheming agitation 
for what was to follow. Instead of more considerate be- 
havior, the venerable raconteuse showed an inclination to 
play with her bait and her prey after the manner of ancient 
cats dangling mice before youthful kittens. 

"No! but what has young Windygates been doing?" 
chimed in Maisie. She kept up a semblance of the breath- 
less interest which would be acceptable to her kinswoman, but 
was otherwise guiltless of the slightest breach of the maid- 
enly reserve so much prized in those days. And if Maisie's 
maidenliness hid any extravagant warmth of feeling, it was 
positively heroic in its successful concealment of emotion. 

" Say, rather, what has he not been doing," exclaimed Auntie 
Peggy, lifting up her withered hands and letting them fall 
with emphasis in her lap. "The cruel villain carried on 
Tpith &n unhappy Frenchwoman — some say she was a nnn 
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out of a convent, but if that were bo I see not how him and 
her could either foregather or hold tryst together. Anyway, 
when she songht to stop him and force him to right her 
wrongs as he was in the travelling-coach with Braehead, 
starting on their homeward journey, Allan Windygates with 
an oath bade the coachman drive over her body, so that the 
wretched woman was flung down among the horses' feet 
and trampled to death in the street." 

At last Maisie was moved out of her composure, and of 
all things, by a fit of hearty girlish laughter into which she 
broke. 

** Oh, Auntie Peggy," she cried, holding her own long, 
taper waist, and swaying herself from side to side in the 
height of her glee, " how could you let yourself be taken in 
to believe such a pack of bowers? Young Windygates 
give orders to ride over any woman ! He would not ride 
over a dog, a cat. He was just silly about hurting any liv- 
ing thing except in the way of a gentleman's sport ; so is 
his father before him, as I have heard Lady Windygates 
tell." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MAISIE BECEIVES HER SUMMONS. 

Maisie had forgotten herself, and Auntie Peggy felt not 
only called upon to remind her niece of the fact — she was, 
as might have been expected, highly offended. 

" What is the world coming to, Maisie Hunter, that you 
can laugh to scorn deeds of iniquity and barbarity committed 
by another young person belonging to this wicked gener- 
ation ? Further, how can you tell me to my face, me who 
brought you up, and was an old woman ere you were born, 
that I am easily taken in and deceived !" And the old lady 
. turned aside her head, that her eyes might not behold the 
heinous culprit. 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon, auntie," implored Maisie, full 
of penitence ; " now don't be vexed, but look at me and say 
that you believe I did not mean it, l\iowg\i \ ^^^ n««^ \xA^ 
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and thoughtless. Still you know that we have been inti- 
mately acquainted with the present Windygates family all 
our days, at least all my days. Why, I thought you had a 
great friendship for the old people." (The chit of a girl 
called Lady Windygates and Windygates, who might have 
been Auntie Peggy's daughter and son, old !) " I thought 
the young Windygates was a favorite of yours ever since 
he gave the alarm as a boy — that time the tod broke into 
the farmyard, and after he made your chair stand level, 
only last winter." 

'^I never pretended that I could not be taken in," said 
Auntie Peggy, still speaking with extreme dignity, and with 
her head turned away. ^' But I'm not the only creature there 
is to be cheated and played with." 

" No, indeed," said Maisie, earnestly, " I think you ^re the 
most sagacious woman alive. You see a great deal farther 
than all the rest of us put together, and no wonder when 
you've seen so much and lived so long, before we began to 
blink at the lamplight and dance to our shadow. Only 
look round at me and be friends, dear auntie, when I'm not 
many days come back," besought Maisie, insinuatingly, by 
this time clasping the old lady round the neck ; " you'll give 
yourself a stiff neck or a bad headache, and you know how 
that will vex me, if you keep looking over your shoulder 
like that." 

" Tm the best judge of that, Maisie Hunter ; I may be 
surely allowed to look over my shoulder or down at my 
feet, if I think fit, without asking your leave, or taking ypur 
feelings into account. If not, I'm a poor, stupid, useless old 
body, and it would be well if I followed my generation." 
With this speech Auntie Peggy's capacity for retaliation 
was wont to reach its climax. She felt it cut the listeners 
to the heart, while it drew from them the most anxious pro- 
tests that she was not stupid or useless — far from it ; and 
that, in place of its being well if she were gone, it was very 
unkind and untrue of her to speak in that way, for her 
friends could not tell what they should do without her, 
which was a fact. 

Auntie Peggy was the more easily appeased on this occa- 
sion that she bad not opened up half the budget, and she was 
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longing to do so. " Well, Maisie, you may refuse to believe 
my version of the matter if you will. No doubt young 
Windygates and you were old playmates, and it has not 
been Lady Windy gates's fault that you have not been more, 
which the Lord forbid from this day. But what do you 
make of this for a corroboration of my tale ? He is so sorely 
changed since he was away that his own mother would 
hardly have recognized him if she had met him abroad 
without warning. He shuns all company, and goes no- 
where ; for, go where he like, there are clogs that he can- 
not leave behind him, which are hard work to carry among 
strangers or among innocent, easy - minded friends. And 
what are the clogs, Maisie, but his guilty conscience and 
the ghost of the murdered woman ! She has followed him 
in the spirit, though he would not take her in the body, and 
she ^ walks ' at Windygates morning, noon, and night, week 
after week. She has been seen by scores of people beside^ 
him, who will not take guilt to himself by owning that he 
. sees her. She stopped even that heathen Braehead ; and 
good Arthur Hyndford was so put about by her in his very 
chamber, in spite of his having vanquished the devil and all 
his angels when they had power in the land, in the days'^of 
his youth, that he left the place, saying that he would never 
put his foot across the threshold of Windygates again. 
Eh ! it must be very disagreeable for Windygates and my 
lady to have their household arid visitors so plagued, forby 
the stain on their son. Folk think they will have to shut 
up the house and build another, or go to some other part of 
the country. That comes of sending a lad to France for 
the fashion of the thing — Ann Wedderbum must have been 
fair possessed — and of his falling into the ways of wanton 
sin and brutal violence." 

Maisie was a little more cautious in contradicting Auntie 
Peggy again ; all that she ventured to do was to put two 
exceedingly pertinent questions to the speaker. "Auntie 
Peggy, did you ever know a young man who had always 
borne the best of characters — more than that, when you 
were sensible that he had not been an accomplished hypo* 
crite, but a well-disposed, friendly fellow, fond of children 
»^4 animals — break out all of a sudden into gco^^ da^ra^^vt^ 
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and shocking inbnmanity ? And tell me, did yon ever, with 
your own eyes, see a ghost ?" 

" No, my dear, I never did know such a grievous contra- 
diction," said Auntie Peggy, who was perfectly candid and 
remarkably sensibly when she was taken on the right side ; 
" nor did I ever, to my knowledge, encounter anything un- 
canny. But then you must mind this, Maisie ; though may- 
be I should not boast, I have tried throughout a long life, 
with all my wrong -doings and shortcomings, for which I 
humbly hope to be forgiven, to lead an honest and honor- 
able life, and I am come, as you may be thankful that you 
are too, of honest and honorable — ay, and godly forbears. 
Did I ever tell you of my cousin Lady Bawbie, who used to 
sit at conventicles in the winter out on the moss, where the 
troopers could not ride down on them, till her duffle mantle 
was frozen to the ground ?" 

" Yes," answered Maisie, a little absently, for she had 
heard of Lady Bawbie's intrepidity scores of times. 

"It must be clean dreadful," continued Auntie Peggy, 
"to have forbears who have committed ugly crimes for 
which their descendants must suffer unto the third and 
fourth generation, and far longer. For there are Yerl 
Beardie and the other card-players in the vanished room at 
Glammis that have been drinking and dicing and cursing 
and swearing for hundreds and hundreds of years." 

Begging Lady Windygates's pardon for contradicting 
her conviction, Maisie Hunter had up to this time hardly 
thought of young Windygates, except with a friendly feel- 
ing for one whom she had known all her life, who had been 
a child a year or two older than herself when she was a 
child, and had played with her, chasing minnows and " paid« 
ling" in the shallow pools where the Deer Water found a 
rocky bed, or having games of hide-and-seek in the lumber- 
rooms and the long passages of the Haughs and Windy- 
gates. She had been cool enough to sit in judgment on his 
slower grow^th of intellect and his halting scholarship ; she 
had criticised his blonde hair and florid complexion, his curl- 
ing on the ice, and football playing on the grass ; and had 
come to the calm conclusion that, though he danced reels 
better than bis neighbors and friends — ^young Boarhills and 
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Mossriggs — ^Boarhills, at least till young Windygates went 
to Paris, beat him in the minuet. Indeed, her mind was as 
well disposed even to the younger sons at Boarhills and 
Mossriggs as to the heir of Windygates, and^ since Maisie 
was not only a bonnie lass, but also the heiress of the 
Haughs, and knew her own value in either light, she was 
likely to have both her pick and choice of the young men in 
the neighborhood, and to avail herself in full of her privilege 
of picking and choosing. 

But Lady Windygates had got what she desired for her 
son, though she had neither anticipated the manner in which 
her wishes were to be accomplished, nor fairly realized, at 
the height of her misfortune, that they were accomplished. 
She had coveted distinction for young Windygates, and he 
was distinguished over all the men on the Water for that 
and succeeding generations. 

Maisie Hunter was arrested and occupied by the strange 
distinction which had befallen her old playmate. She could 
not take him off or criticise him any longer. A ghost-ridden 
man was out of the pale ; and she was sufficiently strong 
herself, with enough tenderness and reverence at the core of 
her nature, to keep her pity from passing into contempt. 
On the contrary, it was touched with a soft awe. She had 
the making of a noble woman in her for all her crude self- 
confidence. 

Not long after Auntie Peggy's marvellous tale, Maisie 
saw its hero when he did not see her. She started back, 
and her fine color faded in sympathy. Was that, moody 
man with the slouching gait, the white haggard face, and 
the wild eyes, honest, manly young Windygates, whose stal- 
wart figure and springing step she had called a shepherd's 
properties, whose ruddy complexion and bashful blue eyes 
she had likened to those of a ploughman ? Nobody would 
laugh at him now for those vanished attributes any more 
than people had laughed at young Walter Riddel, who went 
about wasting in a decline and struggling against fate — or 
the will of God — for two summers. She was nearer to re- 
specting Allan Wedderburn in his misery, which she could 
not look upon as justly deserved, than she had ever been in 
his light-hearted prosperity, before sickiiee»s ^avOl ^oxxc^^ V'a^ 
9 
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brought him low. He might have sinned and fallen, for, 
alas ! men were weak — weaker than women, Maisie feared, 
in some things ; but he had never been the abandoned 
wretch which his native parish was foolish and wicked 
enough to represent him. Poor lost Allan, who had been 
so brave and blithe, with such bright prospects before him 
only six months ago ! He was lost if no rescue came to 
him. People said his own father had turned against him ; 
only his mother would never forsake him. Maisie longed 
to help him and his mother — ^it was her nature to help ; she 
burned to stand by them — to show them that they had one 
friend who was not daunted by life or death, or what lay 
behind death. She did not believe half she heard, and, 
where that half was in question, could make allowance and 
forgive, while she hung her head and was sorry, sorry that 
men were not perfect — ^neither were women, for that matter 
— but then the imperfections, like the temptations, of such 
women as Maisie had known, were of a totally different kind. 

With Maisie, to long and burn was to act, but she took her 
measures with deliberation and foresight. In the first place, 
she delicately suggested to Auntie Peggy, with her genial 
love of company, that it might be a cheerful variety for the 
depth of the winter, as well as a cofhpliment to the invited 
guest, to ask another favorite grand-niece, Sibbie Gordon, 
to come and stay at the Haughs over the New Year. 

When the old lady had unsuspiciously lent a ready assent 
to the proposal, Maisie made an amendment upon it. There 
was Jamie Gordon, a lieutenant in a foot regiment, at home 
for a month or two. Sibbie "would be sorry to lose so much 
of her only brother's company, and doubtless he would not 
object to get a little wild-duck shooting, and hunting, if he 
could come too. 

Auntie Peggy looked keenly at Maisie from between the 
crimped, close-fitting borders of the old woman's cap. But 
the next instant Maisie was carelessly detailing the particu- 
lars of Jamie's engagement to Mary Kennedy, " one of the 
Kennedys of Birkenshaw, and not the Kennedys of White 
Knowe, you know, auntie." He was to be married to her 
whenever he got his company, and Maisie had promised, if 
she could he spared, to dance at t\ie vf e^^m^. 
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Then Auntie Peggy nodded, and said Lieutenant Jamie 
might come too. They did not want another man's protec- 
tion during the dark nights. She was content to trust to 
Tammas, who was a married lad of fifty, and as steady as a 
rock when he had not got more than the daily dram, on the 
strength of which he had presided over the sideboard and 
the pantry for five-and-twenty years ; and to Jock, who was 
not quite so steady, but was not ^' that bad," and had shown 
himself a fine hand among the horses and the cows. Still, 
in the view of the guisards and first-footing at New Year, 
the family might not be the worse of Jamie Gordon in the 
dining-room. 

Maisie's next quiet proposal was that when the Gordons 
were come, and she would not be too much missed, she 
might go over and see what was wrong at Windygates. 

" Bairn !" cried Auntie Peggy, taken aback, " are you out 
of your senses ? Nay, but you must be set up and left to 
yourself, Maisie Hunter, to think of thrusting yourself — 
you, a foolish, inexperienced lassie — among witches and the 
spirits of the dead, from whom even Mr. Ilyndford had to 
beat a retreat ; to go where you're not wanted, moreover, 
for Fm sure and certain Ann Wedderburn will not desire 
strangers to be witness to their sorry plight, far less drawn 
into jeopardy." 

" We are not strangers," maintained Maisie, "and I'm con- 
vinced that you would go yourself if you were able. You 
would not fail a friend in need. What is to become of him, 
and all of them, if everybody turns his back upon them with- 
out more ado ? How can we know whether or not they want 
us until we try ? I do not think Mr. Hyndf ord would leave 
them in order to provide for his own peace and safety ; it 
would not be like him ; but if so he is very old — maybe too 
old to cope with a foe." 

"Ay, or with a young high-headed lass like you," said 
Auntie Peggy, with a groan of peculiar severity. " Take 
heed, Maisie, for pride and a haughty spirit go before a 
fall." 

" I do not mean to be proud and haughty," said the girl, 
gently ; " I have asked your permission, Auntie Peggy, and 
if yon refuse to grant it to me I'll never xBLeuXAOn \Jcl<^ «Q\i\^\ 
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again. But how will you bear to think that you've deserted 
your friends by declining to send me to them ? I know I am 
not like you ; I am young and ignorant, and can do little ; 
but if you send me when you cannot go yourself, it will at 
least show your good- will." 

" How can you lay such a burden upon me ?" Auntie 
Peggy protested, bemoaning herself with some reason. 
" Send a bairn like you, an only bairn — all that is left of my 
goodly nephew Charlie, my only brother's only son, and his 
bit wife, the young mistress of the Haughs — you that I've 
striven so hard to bring up worthy of her place — send her 
where ? Into the very jaws of hell, if all be true. It would 
be like Abraham offering up Isaac, the child of promise, the 
son of his auld age." 

Maisie could hardly endure the sight of the blinding tears, 
the hard-wrung tears, at Auntie Peggy's years, gathering in 
the dear dim eyes; but she did not withdraw her petition. 
^^ Abraham had faith, and went up to the mount," she said, 
softly, ^' and God spared his son and made him the father of 
a mighty nation." 

A reaction seized on Auntie Peggy. She got pettish, and 
would have it that Maisie was tired of her home already; 
that, after having been away all the summer from her whose 
days could not be many now, she, Maisie, was only eager to 
leave her old auntie again, and go off on any uncalled-for, 
mad — it might be profane — ^adventure which turned up. 

But Maisie rose up in her own defence. "It is not fair 
of you to speak like that. Auntie Peggy," she said, with 
youthful loftiness of indignation ; " you know I only went 
to the North because it was my duty to go, and you saw 
that as well as I. I did not stay a week longer than I could 
help. Neither will I stay a day longer than is necessary at 
Windygates. I'll ride over every morning, if you like, to 
see how you are and to show that I'm taking no harm — as 
what harm should I take, me doing my duty, with Heaven 
above me ? You'll have Sibbie and Jamie Gordon, whom 
you like, to take care of you and divert you in my absence." 

" Divert !" exclaimed Auntie Peggy, in high disdain, as if 

diversion were the furthest thing from her thoughts, and the 

mere mention of it were an insult. S\i^,\x'a,4. to fall back on 
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a former argament. '' Ann Wedderbum would have let us 
know if she had wished for our company. She is not the 
woman to take it well of us to go where we're not bidden, 
and stare at her in the day of her calamity." 

But this argument proved the most broken reed of all, for 
the very next day there came a letter from Lady Windy- 
gates begging Maisie to go over and see them. The letter 
was written in a hurried, agitated manner, which in itself 
showed to those who could read between the lines that the 
writer was beginning to break down. It ran as follows: 

** DiAR Ck>usof Maisix, — Pve heard youVe come back at last Vve been 
wearying sore to see you, but I cannot go over to the Haughs at present. 
Will you do me the favor of paying us a visit to try if that will brighten us 
up f for my dear son has been very ill, and everything has been going wrong 
with us. Only believe me it is not our fault — at least, not greatly so. It is 
more like a spite of destiny against us. But I do not mean that Providence 
is not looking after us, and will not bring us through our troubles at last. I 
have not time or ability to enter into particulars on paper. I'll tell you all 
by word of mouth. I will content myself with saying this now, that though 
there may be pain and regret in the telling, there is no real shame, thank 
God, however Windygates may choose to behave, and whatever the Water 
side may think fit to say in their lack of charity and hard judgment. 

** Tell my old friend, your auntie Peggy, that I will be deeply grateful to 
her if she will let you come over — that is, if you yourself do not object to 
come near us ; for whiles I believe nobody will look the earth we arc in soon, 
till we are, as it were, forsaken by God and man. But I think better of the 
friendship of a Hunter to a Wedderbum. 

** Tell your auntie again that I will take the greatest care of you. I will 
never let you out of my sight, day or night, if that will make her mind easy. 
I will look for you, if I do not hear to the contrary, some time to-morrow ; 
and may the Lord bless you and keep you from evil, and give you a rich re- 
ward for taking pity upon us ! 

** Your 'old friend and kinswoman, 

"Ann Wkddkrburn." 

Auntie Peggy and Maisie looked into each other's faces 
when they had read this letter, and felt there could only be 
one answer to it; but Auntie Peggy considered herself jus- 
tified in addressing an additional appeal to Maisie. ^'Are 
you not feared, bairn ? If you feel your heart sinking at the 
prospect, just say the word, and no power on earth will in- 
duce me to send you there, though she should fleech and 
pray and rake up old friendship, and promise till she's black 
in the face.'' 
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" But I'm not feared," said Maisie, drawing up her slight 
figure and looking courageously out of her clear hazel eyes ; 
" I'm not lightly daunted, and what should daunt me here ? 
Is not God at Windygates as well as at the Haughs ? And 
if he permit spirits, good or evil, to have their way for a 
time, is not he always their master ? No, my heart is not 
sinking." 

" Then I must beg to remind you of what she has sought 
to bring about before now," said Auntie Peggy, with stately, 
maidenly mysteriousness, '^something that is not to be 
thought of now at any price. But I'll not free her from 
throwing you together, and ettling to speak you over. I 
know Ann Wedderburn's tricks, though she is a good woman 
and an auld friend." 

"Am I like a girl that would be spoken over, Auntie 
Peggy?" demanded Maisie, proudly. "Do you think I 
should be got round and wheedled into what I did not want 
to do, though it were the merest trifle, and not the most mo- 
mentous step in my life ? Do you not see for yourself that 
I'm woman grown ? Do you forget that I have a mind of 
my own, and can act for myself when it is right and fit I 
should so act ?" 

" I believe you there, bairn," said Auntie Peggy, with a 
mixture of admiration and sarcasm. 

Happily it did not occur to Auntie Peggy, and possibly it 
did not dawn upon Maisie herself at that moment, or for 
some time to come, that young Windygates had really no 
need of his mother's interposition and scheming. In addi- 
tion to whatever gifts of nature and fortune he had formerly 
possessed, he had won a new irresistible fascination for a 
certain order of mind. Maisie might of her own free-will 
walk into the net. In her splendid courage and generosity 
she might voluntarily sacrifice herself, glorying in the deed, 
if that can be rightly called a sacrifice which is, after all, 
fulfilling the highest capacity of the creature. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MAISIE BBEAKS THE SPELL. 

When Maisie arrived at Windygates she bronght with 
her a daylight atmosphere, a breath of the open air and the 
sunshine, fit to dispel the dank vapors and dismal dreams of 
the night and the darkness. The long faces of Ritchie and 
Jenny, who let her in and took her to Lady Windygates's 
parlor, cheered up wonderfully at the sight of the young 
lady, though Jenny, with a certain amount of shocking dis- 
loyalty to her sex, proceeded the next moment to make cer- 
tain remarks in confidence to Ritchie. What would not a 
woman do for a man, and a lass for her jo, that the heiress 
of the Haughs, no less a beauty and a toast in her set, should 
venture to Windygates, the first thing on her return home, 
to fight with a spirit, which of them should get young 
Windygates ? Folk had always said she was a stout-hearted 
lass, as Lady Windygates had been in her day, but she had 
not been called upon to make such a fight for the master. 
Jenny could not tell what would come of it ; her sole con- 
viction was that if Miss Hunter of the Haughs won the vic- 
tory in such a conflict nobody need say " straw " to her from 
that hour. She would be the most powerful woman in the 
country-side. 

The very thought of a girl's coming voluntarily into the 
beleaguered house and daring an encounter with the enemy 
was wonderfully encouraging. Maisie brought to her task 
the purity to which all things are pure, the best common- 
sense, which is akin to genius, considerable womanly tact, 
and much kindly feeling. She listened with respectful at- 
tention, while still in her riding-habit, as Lady Windygates 
poured forth her version of the story, taken from Braehead's 
narrative, of young Windygates's acquaintance with Madame 
Ste. Barbe, his obligation to her, and the disaster of her vio- 
lent death* 
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All that Maisie said, with a sympathetic sigh, was, " Poor 
Allan, he was always unsuspicious and trustful: I can fancy 
him over-grateful for small cause. His humane heart must 
have been cut to the quick by her terrible end." But she 
would not concur in Lady Windygates's bitter reflections on 
Braehead for accepting the services of such a young "from- 
an, and on the dead woman for her consequent conduct. 

" She was the duchess's cousin and daily companion, and 
our Lady Lathoncs consented to consort with her. I can- 
not make it out," the harassed mother had said. " But to 
follow the travelling-carriage of a young strange man to 
the city gate and force herself on his notice, and then, when 
her recklessness and obstinacy brought about her doom, to 
give him the wyte by coming over here and wrecking his 
life, as if she had not done him enough ill already with get- 
ting herself trampled to death among his coach-wheels and 
horses' feet before his een, and the lad in the weak state of 
a man new out of a fever — all that is what I'm not pre- 
pared to pardon. And to think it was just because he was 
simple and rash like a man ! Well, it 'beats me. Why it 
is permitted by the Higher Powers is what I cannot under- 
stand." 

" Should it not be enough that it is permitted ?" said the 
Scotch Portia; "and, Lady Windygates, if I were you, I 
think I would not be hard on Braehead, for, had he not 
suffered the lady to help him to nurse young Windygates, 
you might have lost your son. As for the lady, I suppose 
you mean that she was no better than a light woman in her 
degree, though Allan was too honest to doubt her honesty. 
That may be, I cannot tell; I have no knowledge of such 
things," said Maisie, with a kind of stately, youthful inno- 
cence. " But if she was not light to him, if she tended him 
like a sister, and if her heart went out after him, and she 
was slain in seeking to reach him and exchange words once 
more — ay, and if she come in the spirit where she can never 
come in the body, and cannot tear herself away from the 
place that owns him — oh, Lady Windygates ! if I were you, 
I would deal gently with her as with my son. He may 
thank you for your forbearance; anyway, I would not be 
the one to ban her." 
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** Well, Veil, Maisie, if that is your opinion Pll say no 
more," said Lady Windygates, with unusual docility, almost 
deference. " Maybe, if you try him, young Windygates 
will speak to you and give you the confidence that he has 
refused to his mother. As for Windygates, he has never 
claimed his due in that respect. He is as dour as Allan is." 

" But I think Windygates is right," persisted Maisie, in 
her independence of spirit and speech. " It is young Windy- 
gates's affair. It concerns nobody else — not even his father 
and mother. Don't you see he would feel like a traitor to 
the unhappy lady if he complained of her visits and pro- 
claimed the favor which she had shown him both in life 
and in death ? As for me, I would never dream of presum- 
ing to speak to him on such a topic. It is no business of 
mine," said Maisie, not scornfully, but with a directness and 
decision which nearly took away Lady Windygates's breath. 
" I have come over as you wished, to tell you my news, ask 
you my new guessing tales, and sing you my last songs. 
I'll play a game of draughts or dominoes with Windygates, 
and challenge young Windygates to beat me at battledoor 
and shuttlecock, or at Scotch proverbs — that is, if you will 
all let me. If you will not, and I cannot help you in the 
only way in my power, but am just a burden and plague to 
you, then I'll go back to Auntie Peggy." 

" Do what you like, my dear, only don't leave us," said 
Lady Windygates, hastily. 

Young Windygates had not been informed of the invited 
guest or of her arrival ; and when he met her at supper he 
started and stared aghast, and could hardly give her a civ- 
ilized greeting, as if he had completely lost the manners of 
civilized society, or as if she were the phantom whose haunt- 
ing presence was poisoning the very springs of life and ren- 
dering it no longer worth living. And Maisie was a phan- 
tom of the past, of the happy, thoughtless days which were 
gone forever, of the light-hearted youth which had been 
darkened and crushed into premature age. Could Maisie 
Hunter really be the same as he had left her in early sum- 
mer ? Could no change have come to her in what had been 
to him this portentous autumn and winter? Was there 
nothing in her life answering in some degree to the miser- 
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able transformation which had been wrought on him? No; 
there she sat, bright and fresh, with her dainty falling collar 
and an old ivory rose, which he knew contained a miniatare 
of Auntie Peggy, instead of the garden rose which the sea- 
son would not yield, on her breast. And he was painfully 
conscious of what, in addition to his haggard looks, had be- 
come the slovenly disorder of his toilet, his uncared-for hair, 
his crumpled cravat, the absence of ruffles at his wrists, with 
his coat and vest unchanged since morning. 

At first Maisie Hunter's presence simply vexed Allan 
Wedderburn, and he was inclined to turn away from it in 
sad and sullen avoidance ; but when she did not show the 
slightest sign of observing his reluctance to renew their in- 
tercourse, or of realizing that he was no longer the old Allan 
at whom she had jeered a little, flouting him in her saucy 
girlish way, that she was somebody else in the room of 
Maisie Hunter, gradually and. insensibly he answered to the 
familiar looks and tones. He roused himself to take some 
interest in what she was saying, and to respond somewhat 
languidly, but not altogether out of character, to her lively 
appeals. She told him what giport was to be had in the 
North, and what she had seen of the grouse and the red 
deer; she reminded him that he had left Windygates before 
the foot-ball match on Cairnie Lea, and the grand ball after 
it. For the first time he heard a description of the match, 
given with many graphic details. She put it to him to sup- 
ply the list of beauties at the ball, and what marriages were 
likely to follow on the sets of dances which the same couples 
had kept up for wellnigh a round of the clock. She pro- 
voked young Windygates into asking her questions. Lady 
Windygates fairly leaped in her chair to hear him laugh at 
some of her replies. Windygates suddenly rapped oil the 
table, looked his son frankly in the face, and addressed him 
more cordially than he had done for many a day. " I say, 
Allan, man, we had no ball to keep your birthday " (he did 
not say " your home-coming ") ; " we'll have one, and make 
all the young people in the neighborhood your debtors be- 
fore the winter is over." 

Young Windygates did not answer — in truth, he was a lit- 
tle dazed; but Maisie cried out^ '^ Yes, yes, and you'll do it 
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before Sibbie and Jamie Gordon go home, that they may get 
the benefit. Balls do not come every day." 

The next morning Allan's hair was dressed in the last 
French fashion, and his broadcloth and linen — down to his 
sboe-buckles — were irreproachable. He paid Maisie that 
compliment, and he had not looked so like himself since he 
returned from his ill-omened visit to France, or so well, in 
his pale, subdued manliness, in his whole life before. 

Maisie's eyes sparkled, and her heart fluttered a little at 
the sight. The house seemed to shake off an incubus. 
Lady Windygates went about briskly, and her domestic oc- 
cupations recovered their old zest. Windygates tramped 
cheerfully out and in, and asked young Windygates what 
he thought of this herd of cattle, and whether that " sow " 
of hay would last them over the winter. Maigie at her knit- 
ting begged somebody to read the Edinburgh newspaper 
which the weekly post had just brought in. She laid down 
her work, and requested to be taken round the offices to 
compare the cows and the horses, the cocks and the hens, 
with those at the Haughs. What did she care for the biting 
cold upon the bleak hill-side ? She stole Windygates's plaid, 
and rolled it round her as if she had been an Arcadian shep- 
herdess, and laughed at the icicles hanging from the eaves 
of bam and byre. She opened Lady Windygates's spinet, 
and ran her white fingers up and down the yellow keys, 
awakening long-silent echoes. She went up and down the 
stairs and along the gallery, humming "Within a Mile 
of Edinburgh Town" and **The Bush aboon Traquair." 
Straightway Jenny and Ailie caught up the tunes and sang - 
them as they made the pasties in the kitchen and dusted the 
china-closet; and Ritchie and Pate took up the refrains and 
whistled them in the pantry and the cellar, at the peat-stack 
and the draw-well. 

It was as if the whole household fell into a conspiracy to 
rout the enemy, and at the root of it all were simply the will 
and the presence of a young girl. 

The different domestics gathered covertly to see Lady 
Windygates and Maisie ride off, escorted by young Windy- 
gates, bound for a call at the Haughs to thank Auntie Peg- 
gy for sparing Maisie. During the "visit noX. ^ ^^\^ ^^^ 
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said of the cause. All was old-fashioned politeness and 
marked graciousness. Even after the little party had left, 
Auntie Peggy, who was flattered by the fact that she was 
the first neighbor not of his own sex and age whom young 
Windygates had gone formally to see since his illness and 
his return from Paris, showed herself tolerably short-sighted 
and inconsistent. She made a point of his having grown a 
bonnie lad, though he still bore traces of his long sickness. - 
He was so much improved in his comeliness and douceness 
that she could not believe there was anything far wrong 
with him. With regard to her grand-niece Maisie she was 
neither sick nor sorry. She had slept a night at Windy- 
gates, yet she had come over to the Haughs as blithe as a 
lark. 

That night the talk in the kitchen at Windygates was no 
longer of corpse-candles in the Bog o' Weary, or coffins 
staring out of the fire, and winding-sheets out of the candles, 
or of steps on the stairs, and the trailing and rustling of a 
silken gown in the gallery — but, among the women, of the 
fashion of Miss Maisie Hunter of the ELaughs^s sleeves, and 
the manner in which her beaver was trimmed ; among the 
men, what was the worth of the new whip young Windy- • 
gates carried, and whether his stirrups were plated, or solid 
like his father's; and among both men and women, what 
was the chance of a braw bridal and a grand ploy in the 
course of the coming year. 

What might be called the gladsome convalescence of the 
household did not die out with the passing away of the nov- 
elty of Maisie^s appearance among them, clothed in the 
wholesome garb of common life and every-day associations, 
with her heart free from an oppression of ignorant terror, 
fearless, trustful, and happy, as a young creature's heart 
should be. Not only did Maisie see nothing and hear noth- 
ing which she might not have seen and heard without a 
marvel at the Haughs ; other people ceased to see and hear 
unaccountable sights and sounds. The sough of them and 
the slavery to them died out as rapidly as it had arisen. 
Young Windygates held up his head and looked about him, 
joined his fellows in their occupations and diversions, and 
was so disengaged from his miserable self -engrossment that 
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he became foremost in their ranks once more. Above all^ 
he followed Maisie Hunter up and down, doubtless with the 
conviction that she had been his deliverer. He entered into 
serious discussions with her, in which he found no fault * 
with Maisie's wits outstepping his, for was not that the es- 
tablished custom where men and women were concerned on 
the Deer Water ? He gave way to the force of the reaction 
in himself, and waxed wild in the gayety with which he 
jested and laughed, danced and sang, with her. As he had 
promised himself long ago, he forced her, in spite of her 
high spirit, into a corner metaphorically, compelled her ha- 
zel eyes to fall before his blue ones, and her small fingers to 
tremble in his strong grasp. 

Nobody took it upon him or her to speak to young Win- 
dygates of his release from bondage, but everybody saw and 
felt that he was a free man again. And nobody, not the 
m.other who bore him, rejoiced over his rescue as Maisie 
Hunter rejoiced ; for was it not she who had won him from 
the darkness and its evil spirits, and restored him to the 
light with its blessed angels of work and duty and all law- 
ful delights? Had she not foiled his foes, whoever and 
whatever they might be? Was she not entitled to rejoice 
over him, as the true doctor and true nurse thank God and 
are happy over the sick man whom they have been permit- 
ted to pluck from the grave's mouth, and bring back to life 
and health — as poor Madame Ste. Barbe's substitute for a 
heart had softened to Allan after she had helped to pull him 
through his fever ? 

Much as Lady Windygates was pleased and elated by the 
turn events had taken, and the triumphant success of her 
last plan, she was puzzled too, and appealed to Braehead, of 
all people, to clear up her perplexity. He had come over to 
Windygates one afternoon, and was contemplating with phil- 
osophical satisfaction young Windygates and Maisie Hun- 
ter, too busy to give up their important work in order to 
attend to him. For were they not preparing turnip lanterns 
and false faces for the ploughboy to figure in at the New 
Year, and a guisard's dress, which Allan himself was to wear 
in a grand mask of guisards that was to be performed in 
every country-house on the Water ? T^ie^ ^\icvfc\i\» xsiRTccvsr 
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dancers have survived after a fashion, and left more relics 
of their existence in austere Scotland than the carol-singers 
or the waits, whom the kirk did not countenance. Finally, 
the pair were writing out invitations to the dance or ball 
which Windygates was to give to the electrified neighbor- 
hood, on which, and on its gossips, the tables were being 
turned. 

" Yes, Braehead, it is well to have a young lady in the 
house to relieve the mistress of some of its lighter cares," 
said Lady Windygates, discreetly. " It is about as good as 
having a daughter of my own," she added, with a demure 
smile curving the straight line of her lips. " It is light- 
some for young Windygates and all of us. We appear to 
have got over our difficulties, and 'deed it was high time. 
Between you and me, I believe we're well rid at last of that 
fashous French madam. But can you tell me — you who 
have a long head of your own, and are steeped in book- 
learning — ^how the mere sight of my cousin Maisie Hunter 
has feared the other creature and caused her to take flight 
across the seas, or back to her own place in the spirit-world, 
wherever that may be ? I'm sure I'm easy where it is, if 
she is gone from us. But about the effect the coming of 
Maisie Hunter has had upon the other, I cannot rightly ac- 
count for it, though it was I, I am glad to say, who sent 
for my cousin ; and you may be sure I hoped she would 
do some good, or I would not have risked bringing her 
here. Still, I would not have dared to reckon on the exper- 
iment prospering as swiftly, and to the extent to which it 
has prospered. No, Maisie is a fine lass, a very fine lass — 
you may remember I have always said so — but she is not so 
good as that comes to, that she should have power, after all 
that has been tried and has failed," admitted Lady Windy- 
gates, with just a shade of mortification, "by the mere look 
of her, to rout the devil from his throne, as I was tempted 
to think our house here had grown. Can your worldly wis- 
dom, which may have something to do with the black-art for 
anything I can tell, since you're proud to proclaim (oh, you 
deluded, conceited auld fule, Robbie Wedderbum !) that it 
and you have nothing to do with anything good — well, can 
you throw any light upon tbe f eiAie^' 
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** None, madam," said Braehead, as good-naturedly as if 
she had been paying him the highest compliments, '^ unless 
that, having been correct, as I apprehend you were, in your 
assumption that Allan was the young lady's property from 
the beginning, the real owner having come on the scene, the 
usurper has withdrawn her claim with what I must call a 
conmiendable sense of civility and justice. It may be that 
there are rudimentary moral laws fulfilled by these lusus 
naturoRP 

" Hout ! away, away with your naturoe /" cried Lady 
Windygates, with a fine vein of disdain ; " when you take 
to them, there is no more good to be got out of you." 



CHAPTER XVL 



BBOAD DAYLIGHT AGAIN, WITH THE BALL AT WINDYGATES, 
AND FIEST-FOOTING AT THE UAUGHS. 

Windygates gave his ball as he had elected, and the 
Water side came, sure enough, danced in the great bam, and 
ate of the good things in the dining-room, in the teeth of all 
the gibbering ghosts in and out of Christendom. Neither 
were there bad results from the audacious proceeding be- 
yond the usual aching limbs, fits of indigestion, small spites, 
and larger pangs of disappointed hopes and blighted loves apt 
to follow on such festivities given in the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. If there was a considerable amount of clutch- 
ing at partners' arms and subdued screeching on the part of 
couples crossing the moonlit farm-yard which intervened be- 
tween the candlelit house and bam, that was as much due 
to irreverent horse-play and coquettish airs as to any honest 
ground of alarm. The noise and commotion, the company 
and the merrymaking, scared the bogle in place of being 
scared by it. 

Only one man's face clouded over, and his heart re- 
proached him more and more as the night sped, and, strange 
to say, the face and heart belonged to Windygates, the giver 
of the feast. Young Windygates and the heiress of the 
Haughs had so much to say to eachi otik^x ^\K!^)\Xi<^\i^'CcL^^ 
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had been dwelling in the same house for a period of weeks, 
and danced together so often, even to the neglect of their 
respective duties to their neighbors, and at the risk of draw- 
ing down universal comment and speculation, that the host 
felt bound to interfere and call these foolish young folks to 
order, though the hostess took the little imprudence coolly 
and quietly enough, only remarking in a benign, grave way 
that lads and lasses would be lads and lasses, and allowance 
must be made for their inclinations. 

"I have a word to say to you, my dear," announced 
Windygates, preventing young Windygates from leading 
up Maisie to another country dance, and offering her, in- 
stead of the son's arm, the father's, in its broad sleeve 
sprinkled a little with the powder shaken from his wig, to 
lead her to a promenade behind the rows of dancers. 

"With all my heart, sir," answered Maisie, with right 
good-will, and without a shade of blushing. " Go«d-day to 
you, Allan ; go and get another partner. You know I prefer 
a solid, sensible talk with a man come to the years of discre- 
tion, like your father, to dancing with a young man like you, 
any day." 

" I know," said Allan ; for it was a well-established fact 
that if Maisie, with her beauty, her sprightliness, and her 
broad acres, was in favor with the young men, she was in 
still greater favor with their fathers and uncles, and that she 
put the utmost value on the regard of her elders, and had 
a genuine relish for their improving conversation. " I know," 
repeated Allan, "and I commend your good taste, but FU 
have my dance yet ;" and he departed with unabated confi- 
dence in search of another partner, as she had bidden him. 

Windygates looked wistfully at them both; at the girl 
first. Her figure was still slim and undeveloped, but in the 
delicately moulded bust and slenderly rounded throat, and 
in the carriage of the shapely head, there was a great prom- 
ise of stateliness and dignity in the years to come. She was 
only a lowland laird's daughter, she would probably never 
be anything better than a lowland laird's wife. She was 
not above the middle size, but, like little Lady Windygates, 
and the great proportion of the matrons on the Deer Water, 
she was bom to conmiand rather than to obey. Not one of 
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tbem had more of the attributes of a queen, although she was 
only a princess as yet, than Maisie Hunter of the Haughs 
possessed. She wore one of those dim and faint-colored 
brocades — any vestige of which is a delight to the present 
generation — and it set off admirably her pure vivid color 
and her strongly contrasting traits. Her wealth of dark 
hair was flung back on what was seen of her modestly veiled 
bosom and white shoulders in such long soft curling locks as 
might have afforded an excuse for an enamoured Lord 
Petres treacherously despoiling another Miss Arabella Fer- 
mer. Among Maisie's locks, just above one temple, there 
nestled a white rose, like a snowball. It was not an ivory 
rose on this occasion ; it was a real, sweet-smelling, perishing 
rose, matching the cluster which she wore instead of a breast- 
knot. It was still the depth of winter ; but even in those 
days of limits and restrictions there were Such things as nur- 
series and greenhouses in connection with the large towns, 
and somebody had taken a great deal of trouble and been at 
considerable expense in order to get those roses for Maisie 
Hunter, which she alone of all the belles at the Windygates 
ball was able to display, with a sensation far sweeter than that 
of mere girlish vanity. Maisie's head was a little thrown 
back, her hazel eyes were shining, her red lips were slightly 
apart, affording a glimpse of the pearly teeth between, in 
the height, not of ungentle arrogance, but of frank gladness; 
not a rose that blossomed in June was fresher and fairer 
than Maisie, with a fragrance which would linger when the 
rose-leaves were withered and shed. 

Windygates looked next at young Windygates in the 
braw green uniform of the county hunt, gold-laced and sat- 
in-lined. He was half a head taller than most of the men 
standing by. He bore himself with a certain ease and grace 
which were, recent acquisitions, and held his head well, with 
the high hope and grateful acknowledgment of a man who 
recognizes, in all manly loyalty and humility, that he has a 
goodly heritage beyond his deserts. The hue of health was 
returning to his cheek, and he was further flushed with hap- 
py resolution and the sense of victory. Any father might 
have been forgiven for looking upon such a son as a fine 
young fellow, with whom he did well to be satisfied. But 
10 
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Windygates hardly repressed a groan of perturbation as he 
gazed first on Maisie Hunter and then on his heir, and could 
have cursed his own short-sightedness and selfishness. He 
was pacing, with Maisie, the not too smooth floor behind the 
dancers, and passing without heed the rat-holes in the rough 
walls and the brown worm-eaten ends of the cupples or 
beams, which supported the roof. Between the beams and 
the tiles above them gusty draughts and straggling white 
rays of the moon fell on the absorbed dancers, the last dis- 
puting with the red light of the candles the dusky corners 
of the improvised ball-room. 

" Maisie," said Windygates, in brief earnestness, as was 
his fashion, " I owe you the restoration of my son." 

She looked round at him without any abatement of her 
gladness — on the contrary, with a deeper joy in her tjuick- 
ening steps and brightening eyes. 

" You are very good, sir, to say so and think so," she told 
him quickly; " but you are wrong, though I know there are 
people who agree with you — young Windygates himself 
among the rest. Still you are wrong, for the very good 
reason that you had not lost your son;" and here a little 
ring of indignation came into her voice. The Bristol dia- 
monds of one of her shoe-buckles flashed out from beneath 
her dress as she put down her small foot emphatically. She 
drew herself up, and her breast heaved in the character of 
a person who defends another unjustly accused. " Windy- 
gates, how could you think your son was lost, when he 
never gave you just cause to blame him, and never ought 
to have cost you a sigh in his life ?" 

" Well, that is true," granted Windygates, slowly. " I 
should have considered that and taken comfort from it; I 
suppose I wanted some one like you to put it boldly and 
kindly before me ere it came home to me. Another thing, 
Maisie Hunter : you are the daughter of my trusty old 
friend Davie Hunter of the Haughs, with whom I spent 
many a happy day when we were brisk callants together, 
ay, and after we were mature men and he had to bury your 
mother." 

"Jam pleased that you and my father were such friends," 
said Maisie, Bottly; "but you say \t Te^To^^i\i^"^^«a» 1 
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hope you do not see any falling oflE in me," she added, with 
a laugh, ^' that makes me unworthy of falling heir to the 
friendship." 

'^ No, it is not that," he said, hastily and impatiently, as if 
her laugh was out of tune with his thoughts, " nor is it that 
I am your oldest guardian, unless that it behooves me still 
more to see, lassie, that no ill befalls you that I can keep 
away — ^above all, no ill through me and mine." 

" Why, what ill should happen to me— especially through 
you, who are among my oldest and best friends, as you have 
just reminded me ?" protested Maisie, with seeming ingenu- 
ousness. 

But Windygates was full of his own trouble rather than 
attending to her. 

" I could not face your father in another world, I could 
not face your Auntie Peggy in this. What would your 
other guardians think, what would the world say, if I per- 
mitted a bit lassie's good-nature and generosity to be taken 
advantage of — in my own house, too ?" 

"You are speaking in riddles now, Windygates," said 
Maisie, with a suspicion of laughter in her voice, for she was 
full of mirthfulness in those days, as she was full of spirit 
and determination. " As to what my guardians would think 
of anything that happened to me, I beg leave to remind you 
all that I shall soon be of age, when I will take my fate and 
fortunes into my own hands and relieve you of your heavy 
responsibility. In the meantime what should happen here 
in your own house ? You are none of you going to rob and 
murder me, I hope." 

" There are more robberies than those of sillar, and more 
murders than the crimes that let out human lives," said 
Windygates, grimly. "There are robberies of peace and 
quiet, and murders of rest and trust." 

"Your riddles are harder to read than ever," declared 
Maisie, obstinately. 

" I'm giving no riddles," insisted Windygates, with some 
exasperation. " I'm a plain-spoken man, and desire to speak 
plainly, though I would fain spare a maiden's blushes. 
Maisie, I should have spoken and acted long before now, but 
I did not think of this — I swear to y o\x^ Tio\» oi \a.\i^ ^^^^ 
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though at an earlier date it was the dearest wish of his 
mother's heart and mine, and none could have said then that 
the match was unequal. When things were changed I was 
swallowed up in the relief which had come to us by your 
means, poor, fearless, fatherless lassie ! and I have behaved 
as if I had neither heart nor honor, as if I were blind and 
doited, which in truth I was. I do not know what has been 
passing between you and young Windygates during these 
last few weeks ; I hope and pray nothing that will prevent 
you from parting and forgetting in a month or less. But 
mind, if there has been any thought of love-passages, I for- 
bid them, Maisie Hunter. It shall never be with my will 
that you're ever * cried' with young Allan in Deerholms 
Kirk." 

She was blushing scarlet, as he had predicted, but she 
turned round and faced him with her open forehead and 
clear eyes, in which there was neither deceit nor cowardice. 

" And why not, Windygates ?" she asked, calmly. " I do 
not say that there have been any love-passages, and I do not 
question your right to forbid them whether in the past or 
future; I only ask you to be so good as to explain your 
meaning after you have gone so far as to speak of this to me 
in your own house." 

" Because," said Windygates, desperately, " my son is no 
longer a fit husband for you or any other happy, untroubled 
young woman. She has a right, when she entertains a pur- 
pose of marriage, to look forward to a home in which at 
least all is straightforward and above-board, and there is no 
secret, no shadow, to comiB between her and her man to 
drive them asunder and hold them apart, till their mutual 
affection is chilled to death, if it be not converted to h»te. 
It can never be right with young Windygates and ^nj 3vife 
that he may get. In my opinion he had better let marriage 
alone, though our family is bound to be a barren stock and 
our branch of the race to die out of existence. A bantle 
better that than to drag some wretched lass into the tbi<}k of 
his troubles and crush her with the weight of thcan." 

"But what has young Windygates ever done .that he 
should be condemned to a single state ?" demanded Ms 
champion in accents somewhat icy in their severity. 
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"Donie ! I do not know that he has done anything, my 
poor laddie," exclaimed the father, his heart melting again, 
" except, maybe, to show himself a little weak and witless — 
which is not to be wondered at when his years are taken 
into account. It is not what he has done ; it is that, in 
some mystery of the Lord's ways, which do not always spare 
tHe innocent and punish the guilty — that we must neverthe- 
less accept without complaint, for what are we to murmur 
and cry out? — Allan Windygates has become the sport of 
an evil spirit ; the one man of his generation, of many gen- 
erations, who is unlike the lave, who sees and hears things 
which are not for them to see and hear — a ghost-seer, spec- 
tre-ridden — I had as soon he were in a mad-house — far 
sooner he were in his quiet grave," Windygates cried, with 
'repressed passion. 

*^0h, hush, hush, sir!" protested Maisie, vehemently; 
**and why do you bring all this, back to-night when every- 
body else had forgotten it ? We were so blithe and thankful. 
It is not right. Where is your gratitude for God's goodness 
to you, and your trust in Providence ? Allan is free, free ; 
all his misery is past and gone like a tale that is told. You 
and his mother — all about Windygates — is its old self again." 

" For the present," said Windygates, doggedly ; " but who 
can tell how long it will last ? What has been may well be 
again. I tell you, Maisie, I am not ungrateful for the mer- 
cies sent to me. I do not refuse to put my trust in Provi- 
dence. God help us, what else have we to trust in when it 
is not the quick, but the dead, who assail us ? I am resigned 
so long as the risk is confined to young Windygates and his 
folk, but I will not permit a third person to share it. It shall 
never be with my consent that a young lass so imperils her 
happiness." 

"And what if— if the lass has come to care for Allan in 
the fashion you have referred to ?" inquired Maisie, with a 
scarlet flame in her cheeks once more. 

"Then she must forget him as soon as may be," said 
Windygates, resolutely. " Better a finger off than one aye 
wagging. She must take up with some other swain, and let 
him put poor young Windygates out of her head as quickly 
as he can." 
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She turned upon him with fiery scorn. "Windygates, 
who and what gave you your poor opinion of women ?" she 
challenged him on the spot. 

" Me !" exclaimed the unlucky gentleman, thunderstruck 
at the accusation brought against him on the spur of the 
moment. As he spoke he stopped short in his amazement 
and raised his voice till the dancers turned their heads and 
looked at the couple. "Me ! when had I a low opinion of 
women ? Is it like it, when at this moment I am sacrificing 
my own interests and the interests of those dearest to me in 
order to protect one of the sex who I thought would have 
been reasonable, but I begin to misdoubt it ? Does that 
look like undervaluing women ?" 

" Yes," said Maisie, undauntedly, " if you think that they 
would not go through fire and water for those they care for 
— ^in that way ; if you believe that the women would not 
count it their highest happiness to greet with some men 
sooner than laugh with others. What do you think true 
love means if it is not that ? Oh, Windygates I I'm vexed 
for you. I'm vexed for Lady Windygates if, after all the 
years you've lived together, that is all you know of it ;" and 
there was a mixture of withering sarcasm and indignant re- 
gret in the girl's voice. 

" We're man and wife," said Windygates, a trifle oflEended, 
" and there can be no question of separation between us — 
I would like to hear it mooted to her 1" Then his eyes 
twinkled and moistened at the same time, and he gave a 
shrug of his broad shoulders, which expressed partly dry 
amusement at the partner of his life, partly sturdy pride in 
her. ^^I would like to see mischief come near me, and my 
lady not in the thick of it— by preference. I mind when 
young Windygates was an infant, and she was very full of 
her son and heir, there was word that I might be drawn into 
Lathones's trouble — not that I was ever with him in politics, 
but he was an old neighbor, and I had sought to screen him, 
without meaning any treason against his majesty — did she 
not up and pack a valise for herself, on the instant, and pre- 
pare to leave the bairn and go with me over the water into 
exile ?" 
^^ Well, sir/' said Maisie, loftily, **'wliat di^ did you may 
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believe that others would do — ^you may give them credit for 
it, at least till they're called on to make their words good." 
Then she abated a few jots of her dignity and laughed 
again. "I'll promise you this, Windygates, to keep your 
mind easy and your conscience clear : nothing of the kind 
you allude to— no plighting troths and exchanging lovers' 
vows, against your will — shall happen in your house, what- 
ever may take place in mine. I'll not defy your authority 
as my guardian, nor will young Windygates fly in his fa- 
ther's face without giving you fair warning. For anything 
further" — she was once more as grave as an inspired young 
judge, thrilled with the sincerity and depth of her convic- 
tion — " if I cared for a man, especially if he were as inno- 
cent as the babe unborn, neither the heights of the sky nor 
the depths of the earth and the sea — no, nor, God helping 
me, the devils in hell itself — would hinder me from standing 
by his side and taking the half of his tribulation on my 
shoulders." 

Maisie kept her word in this — that, though young Windy- 
gates had his dance, he had no more — neither that night, nor 
during the one or two additional days which passed before 
she returned to the Haughs. 

Lady Windygates was disappointed to see her cousin go 
without anything being settled with regard to the alliance 
that should connect the two families more closely than ever. 
She had to bear her disappointment in silence, for she had 
an instinct that she would receive but dubious sympathy 
from Windygates, while in the case of young Windygates 
the time had not come for speaking. 

But, though Maisie was gone and there was no further 
chance for the present of daffing and dallying within the 
walls of Windygates, what was to hinder words much to the 
purpose being spoken during the performance of the gui- 
sards' mask, which Maisie saw and listened to both at the 
Haughs and in other houses on the Deer Water — above all, 
on that conspicuous occasion when young Windygates went 
first-footing in the keen frost of the starry night which her» 
aided the gray dawn of the new year ? In common human- 
ity, every house was open to the joyous guests who went 
thronging the roads hard as ice at the mystic hour when the 
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night and the morning meet. Even Anntie Peggy refased 
with much spirit to go to bed on the last night of the year, 
saying that she had not slept the new year in within her re- 
membrance, and that it was too late to begin. Besides, she 
expected some old beaux of her own to stretch their shrunk 
shanks in order to salute her on the only night in the year 
when they were privileged to take the liberty, and wish her 
a good new-year. 

^ure enough, in the general merry-making, the shouting 
and singing, which extended from garret to basement, when 
every ploughman and servant lass, as well as their masters 
and mistresses, drank to each other's health from their re- 
spective vintages, and exchanged and ate their " singing- 
cakes," their slices of bun, and " dads " of short-bread, two 
or three jolly old gentlemen, ranked by their descendants in 
the third generation, well wrapped up in great-coats and 
cravats, gallantly braved the night air for the opportunity 
of being "first-foot " to their old acquaintance Auntie Peggy. 
They unearthed their hooked noses and lantern jaws from 
their comforters, took the lady by the tips of her shrivelled 
fingers, and exchanged with her the politest of salutes. They 
cracked ancient jokes, capped her old stories with stories 
nearly as remote in their occurrence, of their own, and thor- 
oughly agreed with her that the "daft days" were not half 
so daft as they had been when the speakers were young, and 
that there were no times like the old times, which had fled — 

" Like the year that's awa\" 

Within the same house it was the most natural thing in 
the world for Sibbie Gordon and Lieutenant Jamie to do as 
they would be done by, and leave a pair to themselves. It 
was equally natural for young Windygates to press Maisie 
Hunter with the apposite questions where and with whom 
was she to spend the new year, and all the years to come in 
her life; and for her to slip her little hand in his, look up in 
his face all afire with eagerness, and reply, for reasons which 
they both understood thoroughly, with less coyness and twit- . 
ting of his earnestness than she might otherwise have been 
betrayed into — 

" With you, sir, if you will." 
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Auntie Peggy was a shrewd old woman for her advanced 
age, and it is very unlikely that, on a point with regard to 
which even the dullest of women are so sharp-sighted — they 
sometimes behold what does not exist — she had not antici- 
pated the sequel. But when the crisis came she was, or she 
pretended to be, deeply aggrieved. She was not even molli- 
fied by the fervent assurance, that certainly is not very rare 
in the circumstances — which experience does not always bear 
out, though Auntie Peggy might have pinned her faith to. it 
— that she would not be parted from her beloved grand- 
niece. Wherever Maisie made her home Auntie Peggy 
must have the warmest comer of the hearth — Auntie Peg- 
gy, who had not lost a niece, but gained a nephew to guard 
her against all the hosts of guisards, landloupers, and gan- 
grels for the rest of her days. 

What did Auntie Peggy care for what became of herself, 
particularly when it was clear from Maisie Hunter's be- 
havior that a poor old body would be far better out of the 
way than forced to stay and see what she could not bear to 
look upon, and yet had no power to prevent ? 

" You're clean demented, Maisie," represented Auntie Peg- 
gy, bitterly, " you who might have had the pick and choice 
of the bra west lads on the Water." 

" I have chosen," said Maisie proudly, " and Allan Windy- 
gates is the bra west lad I see." 

" See, see," repeated Auntie Peggy, petulantly. " Oh, ay, 
as far as sight goes there is nothing to complain of. But 
you may please your eyes to plague your heart, madam, and 
there are more kinds of sight than simple seeing : there's 
second-sight, with which some are cursed. None that is wise 
will tamper either with it or with them that have it. A 
man who has to do with spirits and visions, who has brought 
them to a respectable, peaceful country place, where no such 
dishonest ferlies were ever heard of — not since Mattie Mac- 
phail gave her silly man the brood of puddock-stools to help 
him cannily out of the way, and from the moment he drew 
his last breath he never left her side, neither at kirk nor 
market I They said she could not sit down to rest in her 
big chair without finding him there before her. It makes 
my very flesh creep to think of your having anything to do 
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with young Windygates. He's as bad as the witch of Endor, 
or Major Weir, or John-a-Dreams," cried Auntie Peggy, jum- 
bling up her similes in the wildest, most outrageous manner. 
"Auntie Peggy, do not distress yourself," said Maisie, 
pursuing much the same tactics that she had adopted with 
success on a former occasion. " If you forbid me absolutely 
to marry my Allan I'll not disobey you, for you are all the 
father and mother I've known, and you've been so good to 
me that I've never missed them. I owe you a child's duty, 
and I'll pay it. But I'll never wed another man so long as 
I live. I'll die unwed for his sake, whether or not he remain 
a bachelor for mine. For anything I care, the Haughs may 
go to those cousins of my father's whom you never could 
abide, and would not have here because you said they were 
not fit for decent company." 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THE ARRIVAL OP THE PICTURE. 

The opposition of Windygates and Auntie Peggy was 
borne down. Is it wonderful when one sees the solid objec- 
tions which are surmounted every day when Love leads the 
way? And, between ourselves, Windygates and Auntie 
Peggy, whatever they might profess, or even believe they 
felt, were not sorry to be overpowered. 

All was going merrily. The depth of winter was past, 
spring was at the door — the late "snell" spring of the 
North, which came reluctantly even to the Haughs, where, 
nevertheless, there were catkins and primroses beneath the 
leafless hawthorns in April. But up at Windygates and 
Braehead the gales were still boisterous, tearing and tossing 
the few alders and beeches and the gnarled fir-trees. Not a 
flower showed itself — except the pinched clumps of crocuses 
in Lady Windygates's garden, which came long after cro- 
cuses were out of fashion in more genial localities, and a 
courageous little gowan or two, opening their shrivelled 
petals to the sun, which, now that Candlemas had come 
back some time ago, peeped in a more friendly way over the 
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eastern hill-top and hung red over the western before its set- 
ting. The days were lengthening and lengthening. There 
'were young calves, young lambs, and young chickens in the 
world, which was still so cold with a lingering feeling of 
snow in the air. Yet summer was coming with its brief 
golden brightness and balmy breath. 

Before the summer young Windygates and Maisie Hunter 
were to be cried in Deerholms Kirk, in spite of Windygates's 
prohibition — notwithstanding their friends' serious misgiv- 
ings. 

Maisie's providing — a much more substantial affair than a 
modem young lady's trousseau — was all ready. She was 
paying her last visit to Windygates before the marriage,, in 
order to give her opinion on some alterations and improve- 
ments which had been projected in the house. For the pres- 
ent she and her bridegroom, with Auntie Peggy to keep them 
company, were to stay at her own house of the Haughs, but 
it was held right — a fitting compliment to the future Lady 
Windygates — ^that she should be consulted henceforth on all 
proposed changes at Windygates, and Maisie had never up to 
this date 'been "backward "in giving and enforcing an opinion. 

Young Windygates had been walking with his bride all 
over the place. He had remarked that he was afraid she 
would miss some day her sheltered early garden, everything 
was so exposed and late at Windygates. "And oh, Maisie, 
if you had seen the sheaves of lilies and the branches of 
chestnut in blossom brought in from the adjacent country 
to deck madame the duchess's room in her hotel in Paris 
for one day !" he ended, wistfully. 

She looked at him quickly. " I'm content, sir, if you are," 
she told him. Then she showed him the red shoots on the 
low wilderness of prickly rose-bushes, and reminded him how 
Windygates looked when the lower slopes of the braes were 
in a blue mist of harebells, while the higher ridges were pur- 
ple with the sunset light of the blooming heather, when the 
bracken was golden brown, and the lichens and moss on the 
gray stones orange and apple -green beneath the hunter's 
moon. She was sure there was nothing fresher and more 
glorious in Paris, in all France, in all Europe ; and he as- 
sented warmly. 
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Many boxes and packages were arriving constantly at 
Windygates and the Haughs in those days, to the geneir^ 
excitement and enthusiasm of the respective honseholdir. 
Young Windygates and Maisie were not astonished, When 
they went into the house, to find another square box in the 
hall. Neither were they scandalized to see not only Wifidy- 
gates and Lady Windygates, but Jenny and Ailie, Ritchie 
and Pate — all the subordinates who could be collected on a 
short notice — hovering in the background, on the alert to 
inspect the box's contents. Did it contain the pier-glass for 
Lady Windygates's parlor, or the new weather-glass Windy- 
gates had ordered to replace the old one in the dining-room, 
which mocking tongues alleged he had dinged to pieces in 
order to compel it to return more favorable answers to his 
inquiries after the weather ; or was it the hanging shelves 
for young Windygates's room ? The box looked too small 
to contain some of these things, but no doubt what it held 
would deserve inspection. 

Windygates had been about to press the lid open with the 
kitchen axe when his eye caught the full address. " It is for 
you, and not for me," he said, banding Allan the axe ; ** you 
had better open it yourself, and let Maisie see what you've 
been ordering." 

" I have not the faintest guess what it can be," said young 
Windygates, at the same time kneeling down with alacrity 
to do the job transferred to him. " Can you call to mind, 
Maisie, anything else we've thought of and sent for ?" 

" No," she said, after a slight pause, " and it strikes me 
this is a foreign box." 

He started at the words, and had nearly dropped the axe. 
He stopped in what he was doing to examine the address 
anew. It was written distinctly enough in the running Ital- 
ian handwriting which was then nearly universal among 
women of the upper ranks, so that anybody catching a 
glimpse of the characters might easily think he or she had 
seen them before, and struggle to name the particular per- 
son to whom to assign them. " Alain Wedderbum younger 
of Windygates, Roxburgh, Scotland." Could the writer be 
Lady Lathones, who had plenty of foreign boxes in her gar- 
ret ? No, the A and the W were not Lady Lathones's let- 
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ters. Besides, there was the " Scotland," as if the sender of 
the box had been forth of Scotland when it was sent. An- 
other thing, the Christian name "Allan" wanted an land 
had an i, and was really the foreign version, " Alain." 

Young Windygates's color went and came, and he began 
to bangle his work. Yet there would be nothing so very 
wonderful in the circumstance if his former friend the Duch- 
ess de Chd^lons, who might have heard through Lady La- 
thones the news of his intended marriage, had graciously 
despatched to her young squire, her Jils by adoption, a wed- 
ding gift ; and yet — and yet — 

His strong fingers trembled so that he could hardly finish 
bis task ; he kept fumbling with the lid after the nails were 
loosened, till his agitation was not only manifest, it became 
infectious, and communicated itself to the onlookers. 

Lady Windygates took a step forward, but Maisie Hunter 
anticipated her. 

" Let me open the box, Allan," she said. She first lifted 
the lid with a hand which did not hesitate or tremble, and 
then raised a screen of canvas, revealing the full-length por- 
trait of a woman, young and handsome, black-browed and 
black-haired. She wore in her likeness a turned-up hat, man- 
tle, and Jlchu — the like of which had not been seen on the 
Deer Water — and there was the representation of a wealth 
of delicate lace bordering the hat, hanging from the sleeves, 
which reached to the elbow, and the gloves meeting the 
Bleeves, round the fan which was in one hand, trimming the 
mantle row upon row, edging the sweep of the train. 

Young Windygates sprang to his feet and staggered back, 
reeling against his father as if the young man had received 
a pistol-shot. 

There was a suppressed cry of horror, in which all present 
seemed to join, for everybody knew in an instant, without 
the necessity of being told, the original of the picture. In- 
deed, Ailie and Pate, covering their faces, cowered and 
fled, crying wildly, "Tak' it awa' for mercy's sake, for 
the love of God. It is it. It is she. Oh, cover it up ! Dinna 
look again. Bum it, bury it, if you would keep your life 
and reason." Sure enough, Ailie, strong servant-girl though 
$be WAB, fell down in a dead faint t\ie n^^Xi TCLQma\x\>* ^ ^^ 
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not want Braehead, who came in by the open hall door just 
then, and was led to join the group, to cry out, in amazement 
and discomfiture, '' Good Lord ! it is the likeness of Madame 
Ste. Barbe. How did that picture come here ? Who sent 
it ?" There was no occasion for the inscription in one comer, 
just above the frame, '^ Jeannette Ben^e Ste Barbe, n6e de 
Chalons." The identity of the original was established with- 
out further proof. 

The single word of the inscription, which was familiar to 
the popular eye, and the salient feature of the dress, which 
the artist had faithfully given, were caught up and repro- 
duced in popular names — plain-spoken in their graphicness, 
like most definitions of the kind, peculiarly plain-spoken to 
be bestowed on a ghost. They have remained attached to 
the shade, throughout its connection with the house of 
Windygates, down to the present generation. "Jean or 
Janet?" a puzzled matter-of-fact woman's voice had been 
heard to ask, " she must have been a French Janet." " Eh, 
but she had been unco fond o' pearlins," said another. And 
" pearlins " have continued one of poor Jeannette Ste. Barbe's 
distinctions in death as in life. She has been " French 
Janet ^ or " Pearlin Jean " to the household at Windygates, 
and the world without, from that hour. 

Lady Windy gates took advantage of the commotion caused 
by Ailie's fainting-fit to call the domestics to order and dis- 
miss them summarily to their respective duties, though the 
matron's own face was like ashes, and it was with difficulty 
that she could keep her tongue from cleaving to the roof of 
her mouth. 

" What's all this steer about ? That silly tawpie, Ailie, 
fainted for fright ! what business had she to faint or to be 
frightened, any more than to faint ? Carry her out, Ritchie, 
and take a watering-pan to her, that will bring her to her 
senses fast enough. And you. Pate, you are as bad as she, 
to stand glowerin' in at the door as if you had seen a worrie 
cow and were a born idiot to boot. Jenny, if the water fail 
to rouse her, you'll burn feathers under her nose ; and if 
that will not do, drop the big bam key down her back 
after you've cut her laces. There is nothing to stand 
idling and gaping about, you ought, to be ashamed of your- 
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selves — mind your proper work, and let prying and gossiping 
alone." 

The assembly dissolved at the indignant remonstrance. 
Ailie, already beginning to moan, sob, and kick, in the hands 
of the sturdy bearer, was carried out, and the family, with 
the addition of Maisie and Braehead, left to themselves. 

Young Windygates, with a gesture of despair, and a low, 
bitter cry, " It is no use," quitted the room before anybody 
could stop him. 

" I telled you so," said Windygates, with a groan, unable 
in the midst of tna distress to help uttering the reminder. 

Lady Windygates looked anxiously at Maisie, who stood 
grave and silent for a space. But she did not faint or scream, 
or even put her handkerchief to her eyes, and her fine color 
flushed up instead of paling away. 

Braehead stooped and examined the picture critically, as 
became a philosopher. '^ These are honest paint and can- 
vas," he said, touching them with his fat forefinger tenta- 
tively and carefully, a little as one in later times might han- 
dle a box suspected of containing dynamite. " The picture 
is well painted. If it is done by spirits they employ good 
genuine pigments, and are by no means behind in their trade. 
The likeness does them credit ; I can vouch for its being 
striking, nobody could mistake it." 

Yes, truly, there were the magnificent eyes, a fortune in 
themselves, half languishing, half coquettish, with their bold 
yet crafty glance ; the marked brows, the straight nose, the 
red lips, the brunette richness of complexion, the tall figure, 
the haughty pose of the head, the picturesque dress, with its 
profuse adornment of costly lace — Madame Ste. Barbe, 
" Pearlin Jean," as she had been in the body when Braehead 
had last seen her recklessly poising herself, with one little 
foot planted on the wheel of the travelling coach, before she 
was thrown down in the public street, in the block of traffic 
at the city gate, trampled under foot by the horses' hoofs, 
ground by the heavy wheels, and dragged out, smeared with 
blood and mud, every noble, dainty trait blotted out by a 
cruel death. And just so had she been seen weeks and 
months afterwards, and described many a time by the ghost- 
seers at Windygates. 
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Windygates raised the picture, in spite of the mystery 
attached to it and to the original, rested it against the wall, 
looked it all over slowly and fixedly, said again, ^^ I telled 
you so," and retreated into the hackground. 

Lady Windygates came forward and looked. She had 
wept when she was first told of the miserable fate of this 
woman, crushed out of existence as one brushes aside a nox- 
ious insect — the woman who had known young Windygates 
and befriended him when he was sick and helpless, and his 
mother was not by to do with her own hand everything he 
wanted done, and grudge each service rendered to him by 
another. But the mother wept no longer. How could she 
mourn for the evil being who was working her relentless, 
unrighteous vengeance on young Windygates and all be- 
longing to him ? Lady Windygates looked again wistfully 
at Maisie, and not the picture, and would have drawn the 
girl's arm through hers. But Maisie, without any discourtesy, 
declined the support, and stood erect and independent, star- 
ing at the representation of her rival, who, living or dead, 
stood between her and Allan Wedderburn. It was then, and 
not till then, that the hue of Maisie Hunter's cheeks began 
to change from the hue of a carnation to that of a lily — still 
it was that of a lily unbroken, undrooping as yet, sufficient 
for herself and her lover. 

Braehead broke the silence. He spoke with his natural 
materialism and his invincible incapacity for any sentimental 
or imaginative consideration of a question. " It might be," 
he said, with deliberate argument, " that Madame Ste. Barbe, 
poor body, had got her picture painted, let us say for a sur- 
prise to — to one or other of her lovers. J have no doubt," 
he put in, apologetically, " that she had scores. You can see 
for yourselves that she was very well favored, a fine woman, 
ay, and a cunning jade if ever woman was. Or it may be 
she had the picture done simply to please herself, for we 
have no sound ground to go upon anent her motive, and 
where there is no proof there ought to be no dogmatism. 
But suppose the picture done and ready to hand before her 
fatal accident, it is within the bounds of credibility, I say 
again, that some of her folk — the Chalons cattle — may have 
forwarded it to young Windygates on hearing of his ap- 
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proaching marriage — or without hearing of it, for the arrival 
of the picture at this time may l)e a chance coincidence. 
There is no knowing what their intention may have been. 
They may have sent the picture with no thought save to 
do young Windygates a kindness, since they were aware he 
was well acquaint with their deceased kinswoman, who had 
rendered him signal service. Or they may have sent it in 
grim retaliation for his share in her death, or as a sorry jest. 
But," Braehead went on to admit candidly, " I must confess 
the handwriting of the address bears a resemblance to her 
writing out of the apothecary's prescriptions as they came 
under my notice, though that could not be. Depend upon 
it, my first surmise was the correct one, unless Madame Ste. 
Barbe in her lifetime not only had her picture painted, she 
had it also put up, and addressed it herself as a surprise to 
young Allan. In the meantime it has been lying waiting, 
forgotten perhaps, till her kindred found a convenient op- 
portunity to have it forwarded. The idea of the direction 
being in her handwriting is not to be entertained otherwise. 
I put it to you, how could fingers stiff and cold, even if 
they were out of a coffin, grasp a pen and write ? or how 
could a spirit without fingers use the pen, ink, and paper of 
mortals? The supposition would be monstrous and worse 
than the merest child's folly." 

" He may be right," said Lady Windygates, eagerly. She 
was not wont to agree with Braehead's cool, elaborate rea- 
soning, but she could not hide her desire to be of one mind 
with him on the present occasion. " There may be really 
nothing wrong about the picture, forby the fact that it was 
a piece of great presumption and a very ill-done trick to 
send it here at this time. It is a most unfortunate coinci- 
dence — if so be it is a coincidence — that it should arrive this 
spring. Tliese senseless maids and men of mine will be off 
their heads again bely ve ; and it has given a shock to young 
Windygates, as might well have been expected. Maisie, my 
dear, can you devise any plan to do away with the shock, 
and to convince these tawpies and coofs in the kitchen that 
there is nothing out of nature in the picture ? It is a bonnie 
enough picture, and well painted, as Braehead, who has trav- 
elled and is an authority, is of opinion," went on Lady Win- 

, 11 
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dygates, with an affectation of carelessness ; '^ at the same 
time I cannot say that I care for the subject, and I'm rather 
at a loss what to do with the gift.'* 

" Hang it over the chimney-piece in your parlor, or over 
the sideboard in the dining-room." Maisie's clear, ringing 
voice, giving no uncertain sound, as usual, delivered her 
verdict. 

"My dear cousin, are you mocking me?" protested Lady 
Windygates. " That would never do. We have reason to 
believe the French lady was not all she should have been, 
and she was no friend of ours, not sib to us by one drop of 
blood, that her picture should hang where yours ought to be 
— in a place of honor among the family portraits." 

" She was young Windygates's friend," persisted Maisie. 
"If she was not all that she should have been, there was 
nothing bad in her that your son's honest eyes could see. 
She was good to him. But do as you like. Lady Windy- 
gatesL; it is you and not I who are mistress here. I only 
advised you, since you asked my advice, as to what I held 
to be the best plan of showing that you had neither fear nor 
doubt where the picture was concerned, and so to cure the 
people of their terror and suspicion." 

" Upon my wprd, it is very good advice," said Braehead, 
admiringly. " You've a wise head on young shoulders, Mrs. 
Maisie." 

"Pm obliged to you for the compliment, sir; but they 
say that is not always a good sign," said Maisie, with a half- 
smile, as she turned to leave the room. 

" After all, the picture is young Windygates's property," 
said his mother, not declining to avail herself of a loophole 
in order to get out of the dilemma, and escape the necessity 
of agreeing to the distasteful proposal which she had pro- 
voked. " It is for him to dispose of it as he thinks fit." 

" He may bring it to the Haughs if he likes," said Maisie, 
stopping short and taking still higher ground. " It can hang 
in my room ; yes, I think that would be best of all," she end- 
ed, proudly. 

"Eh! what is this?" exclaimed •Braehead, interrupting 
the discussion. He had been continuing to inspect the pict- 
nre, and bad discovered something -which the others had 
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Overlooked — to which, for that matter, only he and young 
Windygates held the clew. " I declare," he said, pointing 
to the woman's throat in the picture, '^ if there is not a copy 
of the very jewel, the amber and gold cross, he sent her as 
a farewell gift that day — the day that we left and she was 
slain. I know all about it, for I advanced him the money 
to buy it ; I wrote the French letter which went with it, 
giving her an invitation to Windygates, and, by my word, 
jshe has availed herself of it. I saw him put it up ; and, 
since he had missed her in calling at the H6tel de Chalons, 
which Allan did as often as his brief time would let him, to 
say good-bye, he despatched it by a gar^n from the inn 
not two hours before we started. It is not in reason that 
she should have happened to own a fac-simile of the cross, 
or that she should have worn this one and had it painted into 
the picture in the interval between the receipt of the packet 
and her following him to the gate. It is about as incredible 
that her grand relations, who were out of town when it all 
took place, gave themselves the trouble, when they returned 
to Paris and heard of the tragedy, of claiming or hunting 
up the bit jewel, even if they had an inkling of the existence 
of what was little better than a brass farthing to them, with 
their diamonds and sapphires and all their orders. Depend 
upon it, the cross, if Madame Ste. Barbe left it at home, was 
the spoil of some light-fingered gypsy of a waiting- woman ; 
or, if the lady put it on as a compliment to the donor, it was 
doubtless broken to bits and lost in the streets, or fell into 
the hands of some stout-hearted paysanne or grisette in the 
crowd that gathered like magic. Though the Chalons had 
got the thing, you'll not tell me they would have it painted 
into the picture. What for should they bestir themselves, 
even though they forgave the misadventure? It is a sub- 
ject which, though a trifle in itself," Braehead apologized 
to those who needed no apology for wasting his valuable 
time, taking a pinch of snuff while he spoke to emphasize 
his words, " is rendered of some interest by the prodigious 
difficulties which surround it," 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

IN DOUBT AND DESPAIB, 

In spite of the brave front which Maisie presented to her. 
world, she " wept sore " in the retirement of her bedroom. 
It was not that she was not true to the opinions she had ex- 
pressed. Having no good cause, according to her jast judg- 
ment, to suspect her lover, she was incapable of anything 
less than this noble, reasonable confidence, with its corre- 
sponding magnanimity and calmness ; neither was it alto- 
gether because she fully anticipated what came to pass, in 
young Windygates's deiSpairing conviction, that the incident 
put an end to the whole matter. 

He was persuaded that, in spite of what had been the 
nearness of his and Maisie Hunter's marriage, the publicity 
of its announcement, the crowning fact that the couple were 
well matched, long acquainted, warmly attached, and joy- 
fully supported, except on one ground, by their respective 
kindred and friends, the whole affair ought to be broken off 
before it was too late. 

It was rather from an overwhelming sense of finding her- 
self baffled and beaten after her first triumphant success, 
with her high hopes crushed in the dust, and in passionate 
sympathy with Allan Windygates's misery, which she had 
lost all faith in her ever curing, that Maisie gave way in 
secret to sobs and lamentations in an extremity of woe not 
far removed from that of her bridegroom. She had been up 
to that moment, like many healthy-natured, high-spirited 
young women, to a large extent sufficient for herself. Every- 
thing to which she had put her hand hitherto had prospered, 
so far as the changes and uncertainties of human life, to 
which she was bound to submit, would suffer it to prosper. 
She had been, for her years, a helper of many, and she had 
carried her point and had her way even in helping others. 
She had been cpnvinced, and had been innocently elated by 
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the conviction^ that she had delivered Allan Windygates 
and the house of Windygates from unmerited adversity, 
simply by her courage and fidelity. She could^not tell ex- 
actly how the qualities had worked, any more than she could 
explain the unexampled trial — what were the natural or 
supernatural laws which ruled it ; why Providence had al- 
lowed it ; what was the use of it ; where were the irrefrag- 
able proofs of its existence — in the style of inquiry which 
Braehead was so fond of instituting, to which he held like a 
vise, as the proper balance by which every question, human 
or divine, ought to be weighed, Maisie had been satisfied 
with results, and, according to her character, her incipient 
girlish liking for young Windygates, whom she had teased 
and laughed at, had rapidly ripened to a love strong as 
death, and true as Heaven itself, under the impression that 
he had needed her, that she had saved him from his worst 
enemies — ^himself, and those spiritual foes whom she could 
neither measure nor behold with her bodily eyes, nor en- 
counter on equal terms. 

But from this hour Maisie was utterly staggered and 
shaken in her self-confidence. She had received such a 
blow as it was not possible she could entirely recover from. 
The elements of hard, narrow, self-reliant autocratism in her 
otherwise fine character were disturbed and unsettled. She 
had missed her chance of developing into the most arrogant- 
ly domineering, clever, and worthy matron on the Deer 
Water. She would be another, meeker, milder Maisie from 
this hour, even if she failed to receive further lessons of 
man's littleness and God's greatness, man's incapacity and 
God's supremacy. 

Maisie and young Windygates took one more walk among 
the leafless roses with the tiny red shoots, the dwarfed, half- 
suppressed crocuses, and the equally dwarfed and bare fruit- 
trees, away under the old mouldering archway which made 
Allan shiver as he passed beneath it, out on the crest of the 
hill, where the wind blew so keen in spring, and the heather 
was so glorious in September. There they looked down on 
the Deer Water, little better than a tangled skein, its main 
thread winding its way between woody fringes and green 
holms and leas, or up into the sky of palest, bleakest blue, 
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where a heaped-up pyramid of inky gray clouds threatened 
fierce sleet and late snow instead of rain. For the cheery 
lark which had sung there the last time the two went abroad 
in company a couple of sparrow hawks, uttering harsh cries, 
were poising themselves in pursuit of preyw The young 
calves were safe in their stalls, the young lambs had been 
driven into shelter, a storm was brewing, and who would 
not flee from it ? 

Yet Maisie kept her feet in the blast whicl\ was begin- 
ning to rage on the brow of the hill, and only clung the 
faster to Allan's arm because of the wrench which the wind 
gave her. 

Young Windygates, with his head bowed, turned and 
took refuge again in the dip of the land where the house 
was built, in the middle of the tempest-tossed elders and 
birches, which were all bending in one direction in their 
frantic swing. ^^ It is no use, Maisie, to contend further 
with fate," he said, brokenly ; " it would be a tempting of 
Providence to let it go on — our marriage, I mean ; my father 
was right. You are the best and dearest woman in the 
world, and may God bless you forever for your kindness to 
me and mine. But it cannot be. We must make up our 
minds to part, for all that has come and gone. The powers 
of the air or the nether deep, for what I can tell, are too 
many for us. Oh, my love ! I'm wof ul that you should suf- 
fer and be ashamed for my sake, but better that than that 
you should become the sport of a spirit, demon, or what not, 
as I am condemned to be for the rest of my miserable days. 
I see it plainly now, in spite of your generous love and brave 
companionship. But, though you may grieve for a time, 
and folk will wonder and speak, they cannot blame you, and 
you will get over it and be happy again." 

"Never, Allan, if you are unhappy," cried Maisie, truly. 
" I am your promised wife — do not make me break my 
promise ; let me take your trouble for mine, as I have been 
fain to do, and we'll thole it together. I'm not frightened." 

He stooped and kissed her — a long, lingering kiss ; but he 
shook his head in unchangeable determination. It was not 
more than a couple of days since the arrival of the picture, 
but the old strained, desperate look had come back to his 
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eyes, over which, by the action of the head, his fair hair was 
again hanging in a heavy mass, while as he walked he thrust 
his clinched hand into his breast to challenge the mischief 
the;re. 

" Have you seen it since yesterday ?" she whispered, with 
lips which even she coald not keep from trembling ; " is it 
true that she walks out of her {)icture ?" 

For already it was loudly said in the house that Pearlin 
Jean, as she was dressed in her picture, walked out of the 
frame, and might be met more frequently than ever. Pate 
had encountered it early in the morning just outside the 
stables. Alie had seen it after breakfast in the china closet. 
Even those who had not before been haunted by the appa- 
rition began to be conscious of its presence. Jenny caught 
the shadow of the figure passing along the kitchen wall, and 
Bitchie heard the swish of its silken train through the 
closed door of the pantry. 

But young Windygates made no answer to Maisie's ques- 
tion, unless indeed silence meant consent. His lips were 
sealed on his intercourse with his former friend. 

" What had you done to her, sir ?" Maisie, loyal as she 
was to the heart's core, could no longer keep from asking 
the natural question. '^Can you not tell why she should 
persecute you thus ?" 

" I cannot tell," he said, hoarsely. " I was weak, I sup- 
pose, and I own I had forgotten you, my poor Maisie." 

" Little blame to you," cried Maisie, eager to defend him 
from his self -accusation. " There was nothing between us 
then, save that we had been bairns together, and that we 
knew we were in a manner destined for each other, because 
our friends wished the marriage ; but oh, Allan Windy- 
gates ! when I look back and think what a pert, conceited 
little cutty I was, I wonder you had anything to say to me." 

" You were worth a hundred of me," said young Windy- 
gates, with conviction, " and I went away and got my head 
stuffed with foreign maggots and forgot you. She was 
older than I in yeail9, and a lifetime older in knowledge of 
the world. I got to depend upon her when I was recovering 
from my heavy sickness. But hear to me, what a clown 
and cur I am to throw the blame on her who died because 
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of me ! There's the ruh. That is what she asks at my 
hands— her life and happiness, which I can never, through 
either time or eternity, give her back." 

" But she lost her life by her own wilfulness and rash- 
ness, it was no doing of yours. If you had known she was 
there, you would sooner have died yourself to save her." 

"That would I," he declared, solemnly, "but it makes 
no odds. It cannot bring back the dead, nor redeem the 
past ; I ought not to have let her think what she thought, 
and then left her at a moment's notice. I was bound, in 
honor and common humanity, though I did not see it in that 
light at the time, to tarry and have it out with her. Mind, 
I do not want to cast any slight on her," he broke off, ex- 
citedly ; " I will not have a word of ill said of her, even by 
you. She was a fine woman, the finest I had ever set eyes 
upon — ^barring one. She had done her best to pull me 
through the fever. If she ever wronged me, or any other, 
she must know, where she is, that she was far worse wronged 
herself from first to last, when she was cruelly killed, by my 
fault, in the common streets as if she had been one of the 
drabs of the JiaUes and the guttere." 

Hearing him speak so passionately and hopelessly, and 
seeing no means of helping him, while she recalled vividly 
all that they were to each other, and how bright their future 
life had seemed not a week before, Maisie lost her boasted 
self-control. She broke down in her faith and courage. She 
laid her head on his shoulder, crying out through her sobs, 
" Oh, Allan, my dear love, what shall we do ?" 

The sight and sound drove him still further wild. 

" Do ? nothing !" he said, gloomily ; " and do not greet 
for me, Maisie Hunter — a wretch who has brought a curse 
on every woman that ever cared a straw for him. If it had 
been men, I think I could have stood it better. But look at 
Windygates, how he cares for women and dumb beasts. I 
fancied I was like him. Folk said I had my father's tender 
heart — I was even a thought ashamed of it. I used to go 
out of the way and try and steel myself when an auld horse 
had to be shot, ay, or even when a ferret hard bitten by 
the rottens was put out of its pain. Yet see, my mother is 
wearing herself off the face of the earth on my account. 
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Madame Ste. Barbe, *Pearlin Jean* as they call her here, 
is in a bloody grave, and that, too, is my handiwork ; and 
you are to be lichtlied and made the talk of the Water side 
by a loon like me ! But better that than link your fortunes 
with mine. Have a care, Maisie ; have nothing more to do 
with me, lest something worse befall you, lest you go de- 
mented in this troke with ghosts and spirits thiit we're for- 
bidden to tamper with — lest the deil himself take you. I'm 
sure auld Clootie is hardly worse than I have grown." 

He broke from her and hurried away. His hat, caught 
by the wind and the swaying boughs, was knocked off and 
fell at his feet, but he did not stop to pick it up. Bare- 
headed and blind in his wretchedness, he went out on the 
tempest-scoured hills. 

Whatever might befall Maisie, it was not difficult to real- 
ize that young Windygates was on the verge of dementia. 

Maisie wept, in private, floods of tears, and poured out 
her heart in prayer for her lover's deliverance. Maisie was 
happier than many in this godless generation, she could still 
pray ; she could still believe there was a God, and that he 
ruled in heaven and earth,* and would bring good out of evil, 
and light out of darkness ; that he would vindicate his mys- 
terious ways, though they might appear without cause or 
purpose to mortals of a day. 

French Janet or Pearlin Jean's picture, which had come 
from afar, stood ignominiously, with its face turned to the 
wall, at the farther end of the long gallery. The depositing 
of the picture there, with the turiiing of its canvas back to 
public view, was Lady Windygates's doing. It was simply 
because, in spite of her quick wit, she did not know what 
to do with the white elephant at the moment, since she held 
Maisie's proposal to be out of the question. But if there 
had been any thought in the lady's mind that by imme- 
diately stowing away the picture it would be out of young 
Windygates's way, and he might forget the inexplicable 
manner in which it had come to him, the ruse was worse 
than useless. From that moment'young Windygates began 
to frequent the gallery incessantly, taking exercise there 
instead of on the breezy hill-side,. " walking up and pacing 
down," with his head bent and his arms folded, as if drawn 
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to the spot by snch an irresistible spell as drags the feet of 
a murderer to the scene of his crime. It was in vain that 
Windygates drew young Windygates's arm through his, 
appealing to him, and remonstrating with him on what 
looked like suicidal folly. For Windygates no longer turned 
his back on his son in his terrible misfortune, but tried all 
the means in his manly, kindly repertory to help the lad. 
As for poor Lady Windygates, she was reduced to employ- 
ing the veriest woman's wiles in place of briefly uttering a 
word of command and exacting prompt obedience, in or- 
der to keep her son from precipitating his doom. Young 
Windygates shook them both off, not so much with rude vio- 
lence as with the quiet doggedness of a heart-broken man 
— and always, as the days went on, the flesh wasted anew 
on his bones and the color fled again from his haggard 
cheek. Again, if there was a lurking impression on Lady 
Windygates's mind that a species of scornful indignity to 
the pretensions of Pearlin Jean in the treatment of her 
picture might serve to bring her to her ghostly senses the 
attempt was still more fruitless — never had her attentions 
to the family been more pressing, while she confined her 
visits largely to the gallery. She had always shown a pref- 
erence for the locality, and she now adopted it for her head- 
quarters. She had chosen it with a freedom of selection 
which was in itself an insulting infringement of the rights 
of the master and mistress of the house, whom she had failed 
to consult on the question. Neither did the appropriation 
of the particular quarter avail the household much in ena- 
bling them to avoid her unwelcome company. Nearly every 
public room and bedroom at Windygates had at least one 
door opening into the encircling gallerv, and as the doors 
leading elsewhere were often kept locked, ox boarded up, 
the gallery was the common and constant means of commu- 
nication between the rooms and the front and back stairs. 
It could not be rendered otherwise without an entire over- 
throw of the domestic arrangements and a humiliating con- 
fession of defeat, to which Lady Windygates could not yet 
bring herself. Pearlin Jean displayed her reputed sharp- 
ness of intellect in thus seizing the gallery as the main artery 
of the house, and the key to the situation, from which she 
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could conduct her onslaughts on her victims with the ut- 
most facility. 

In fact, so impossible was it for maids and men to keep 
to any extent out of Pearlin Jean's way by avoiding the 
gallery, which had become a place of dread, while they dis- 
charged their ordinary service, that, notwithstanding the ad- 
vancing season and lengthening daylight, Ailie and Pate, who 
were understood to have least support from their consciences, 
gave warning of their departure at the next term. Jenny » 
and Ritchie, with the odd boy and the whole dtaff of grooms 
and ploughmen, their wives and children, were understood, 
in a spirit of bovine gregariousness and appalled superstition, 
to be contemplating a similar step. If the present servants 
abandoned their posts, what others would dare to fill their 
predecessors' shoes? There was danger of the Wedder- 
bums of Windygates being practically boycotted in their 
own house, a couple of centuries or so before the word was 
introduced into the national vocabulary. 

Yet, if the subject had been closely inquired into, the 
truth would have been ascertained that in the second out- 
break as in the first there was a certain method in the whole 
abnormal circumstances, and that there were laws to guide' 
the sufferers and secure them from loss. Let us recapitu- 
late the data. There were impartial witnesses of undeniable 
credit, such as good Mr. Hyndf ord, who, from his great age, 
stood on the verge of another world, and little Anaple Boyd, 
who, from hereditary disease, was hovering on the border- 
land of early decline and death, for which she was ripe be- 
times. Nothing save stiff-necked, narrow-souled incredulity 
like that of Braehead could refuse to accept their testimony, 
which at the same time carried with it the consolation that 
the man and the child had received no injury from their in- 
voluntary acquaintance with Pearlin Jean. She had done 
them no harm ; she had not even scared the weaker of the 
two, to any appreciable extent. Mr. Hyndf brd had been full 
of pity for the wandering spirit as well as for young Win- 
dygates. Poor sick little Anaple had said her prayers and 
felt assured that nothing could really harm her. 

The next class of witnesses was made up of self-con- 
demned culprits like Pate and Ailie, who were i^rlmed to 
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Start at their own shadows. Following in their wake came 
a crowd of empty-headed, open-mouthed dolts and hysterical 
fools, who always flourish at an extraordinary crisis. No 
man or woman in the thick of life's business, and full of its 
interests, sound of mind and sound of body, upright, reason- 
able — like Windygates and Lady Windygates, and Maisie 
Hunter — had seen or heard Pearlin Jean. 

Young Windygates was out of count, as mixed up with 
the disaster which lay at the root of the horrible dilemma. 
On the other hand, Braehead had shared in the unfortunate 
Accident, and he only confessed reluctantly to having seen 
" something," which might have been sunset clouds over the 
gateway on the night of his return with his charge from 
France. For anything more, he spoke with conceited ped- 
antry of lu8U8 naturcB, as if that would lend any light to a 
tormented soul in a horror of great darkness. But Brae- 
head was always a hardened unbeliever. 

The course and conditions of the ghost-plague were not 
unlike those which accompany the strange disease known as 
hydrophobia, and there was a point in both when the ner- 
vous infection threatened to break all bounds and defy con- 
trol. It had not yet reached this pass at Windygates, but 
it was very near it. Windygates himself no longer cared 
to look over his shoulder, though he still forced himself to 
do it when he was left alone after supper. Lady Windy- 
gates, whose fine little face was getting daily more shrivelled 
over with a network of wrinkles, had the greatest difficulty 
to refrain from turning ^side her head — with a pretence to 
herself of having her attention suddenly attracted in the 
opposite direction — in order to avoid looking into any mir- 
ror which she happened to be passing when the evening 
shadows were falling. Maisie Hunter paused in her mid- 
night weeping to tell herself, with her heart thumping 
against her side, that the rattling at the window was done 
by no skeleton fingers. It was but the shaking of the fasten- 
ing by the wind, which was a familiar spirit at Windygates, 
rising anew, at the turn of the night, and blowing with such 
force as to catch up the sand and small stones in the path 
without and cast them against the panes. The moaning 
sighs were the same wind whistling through the keyhole. 
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The faint stir and scarry which made themselves distin- 
guished when there was a hill in the other sounds proceeded 
from nothing more terrible than a mouse behind the wainscot. 

The true state of the case, with the arrested preparations 
for young Windygates's marriage to the heiress of the 
Haughs, was another nine days' wonder up and down the 
Water. Gossips' tongues wagged with vigor, and some of 
Maisie's disbanded suitors- began to prick up their ears as at 
another chance for them. Poor young Windygates was 
much to be pitied if he had not been somehow sorely to 
blame. It was an awful dispensation. It was all his moth- 
er's doing. She was a high-headed wife, who would have 
her son different from other wives' sons, and truly she had 
her will. But bonnie, witty, well-tochered Maisie Hunter 
was not to be left in her clutches. There was no call for 
her being (bewitched in her turn; she had suffered enough 
already. 

Auntie Peggie was quite of this opinion. She sent a per- 
emptory message to her grandniece by a second pair of 
cousins who were staying at the Haughs, come to help 
Maisie in the dismally arrested wedding preparations. She 
accompanied the message by a strict injunction to the mes- 
sengers that they were not to return to the old lady without 
bringing Maisie along with them. 

But Maisie brought the cousins round to her way of think- 
ing, and she wrote a piteous entreating letter to the relative 
who stood in the place of father and mother to her. It was 
the humblest letter Maisie ever wrote. It implored Auntie 
Peggy to forgive the child whom she had reared so kindly 
and carefully for- not at once doing her bidding. It entreat- 
ed her to remember that, if " bowls had rolled smoothly," 
she, Maisie, would have been by this time young Windy- 
gates's wedded wife, and no power on earth could have sep- 
arated them — no righteous man or woman would have wished 
to come between them. Jephthah allowed his daughter a 
month in which to bewail her virginity: would Auntie Peggy 
not grant her bairn another week in which, if her plighted 
bridegroom were not delivered from his ghost weird, she, 
his unhappy bride, would take leave of him forever in this 
world? She asked but this one fa\OT iTOTXi\iet ^%^x^\x^\fe^ 
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and loving Anntie Peggy, to save her poor Maisie's heart- 
strings from cracking outright. If she had her way, and no 
light of hope appeared above the dark horizon, she solemnly 
promised to return to the Haughs and never quit it more. 
She would have gone straight home and knelt down at 
Auntie Peggy's knees, where Maisie used to say her pray- 
ers, and begged the grace in person, but she could not bear 
to look even her oldest friend in the face till all was over — 
one way or another. 

Windygates would be sorry to see Maisie go, and yet her 
departure would be a relief to his conscience ; while Lady 
Windygates, proud and dour, clung to the girPs remaining 
among them as to the last stay still held out to the man sink- 
ing into the gulf, from which nothing else could deliver him. 
But young Windygates hardly noticed whether his love 
stayed or went, his malady had such deadly hold of him ; 
he had already drifted so far away from her — he was so 
many fathoms down in the abyss which must swallow up at 
last intellect, affections, human interests — all that consti- 
tuted the man. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MAISIB CHALLENGES PBABLIN JEAN. 

The key-note of Maisie's prayers and struggles after her 
self-confidence had been rudely shattered, and she had given 
up — in the religious language of the day — all trust in earth- 
en vessels, was that the remedy lay with God, just as the 
evil had come from God's hand, in the sense that it was per- 
mitted by him. She did not think of crying, " Avaunt, Sa- 
tan !" either once, twice, or thrice, as the Rev. Andrew Bry- 
done, shackled by precedents, had done ; she looked beyond 
Satan, and cried directly to God. Satan might be the ac- 
cuser of her and Allan Windygates, as he was of the rest of 
their brethren and sisters — their mighty, implacable enemy; 
but. he was not so mighty as God; he was, after all, God's 
creature in the sense of being under the Almighty's sover- 
eignty. He was only allowed to do his work till the bot- 
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tomless pit was opened for the old serpent, and he and all 
who owned his sway were consigned to chains and dark- 
ness. If it were God's will that in the mean time the devil 
should work his will, in so far as that the spirit of a slain 
woman should haunt Windygates and torment Allan Win- 
dygates out of his senses — out of the comely body which 
would soon be a mere wreck of young manhood's strength 
and beauty — then, just because He who could not err had 
ordained what was so strange and terrible to young Windy- 
gates and his friends, he and all who loved him must " bow 
before the awful will," and seek to bear it meekly and rev-' 
erently. 

But there was no word in the Bible of not crying, to God 
night and day for mercy; not a syllable to the effect that he 
might not at any blessed moment relent — in man's language 
— and have compassion, grant the petitioner's prayer, curb 
Satan's power, and set the prisoner free. Maisie's proudly 
cherished personal influence, her woman's clever plans, had 
been brought to naught after a brief success, but they had 
been self-willed, selfish plans, laid in the light of the wisdom 
of this world. Maisie knew better now 5 yet, in the very 
fact of her painfully acquired knowledge and humiliating 
sense of weakness, might she not live to do all things 
through the Lord Christ helping her ? She would attempt 
nothing again in her own strength ; ^he would willingly 
forego all honor, praise, and profit — nay, she would consent 
to offer herself up as the life-long sacrifice in the room of 
another, all to redeem young Windygates. Her idea was, 
that if she could but conjure Pearlin Jean to show herself 
to her, Maisie, and hear the girl speak, she might plead Al- 
lan's cause, and promise all lawful atonement on her part, so 
that he might be ransomed. Maisie was already so deeply 
impressed and infected by the phenomena around her that 
her blood ran cold at the conception of such an encounter. 
Still, if God would be with her — with her, but a single weak 
woman — she did not doubt that she could face and surmount 
the ordeal; if God were on her side, it did not matter though 
all the dead, small and great — with Maisie still among the 
quick — and all the demons in hell were ranged against her. 

Why, there were men and women among her country peo- 
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pie who, as Maisie had many a time heard, did not shrink 
from facing alone the dead and the devil on Halloween, 
simply to gratify their craving for a glance into futurity. 
Could not Maisie do as much to rid Allan Windygates of his 
spiritual foes ? 

Maisie not only knew her Bible, she knew her Sttiakespeare 
better than most modem young women know it, seeing that 
she had no monthly instalment of novels from Mudie's to 
distract her attention and fritter away her intellectual sym- 
pathies; but when she was possessed with the purpose of 
calling up Pearlin Jean, and imploring her to consent in 
God's name to be bought off and appeased, Maisie's inspira- 
tion was hardly drawn from Shakespeare. She had no no- 
tion of getting the ghost to tell her tale, reveal the name of 
the person who had done her grievous injury, and so account 
for her unquiet habits, as Hamlet hailed his father's shade^ 
and extorted from him the recital of the hideous crime which 
had robbed the majesty of Denmark of his crown and life, 
and placed the fratricide — the corrupter of the dead man's 
wife— on his throne. Maisie was assured she had heard all 
there was to hear of Pearlin Jean's relations with young 
Windygates and her violent death. Her cry was solely if 
God would help her^f he would lend her his aid to inter- 
pose between young Windygates and his fate. It was thus 
that " Fair Janet " Ijad delivered " Tam Lane " when she 
stood forward in her unswerving faith and dragged him 
back from his doom — the very night on which, according to 
the laws of the malicious elfin race, he should have paid the 
tribute that once in a hundred years consigned a frivolous 
fairy to the horrors of the infernal regions. Maisie knew 
her native ballads, including that/ of Fair Janet and Tam 
Lane, which was a wonderful allegory. If such a woman 
as Janet, with no support save that of her woman's love, 
could dare what she dared and come triumphantly out of the 
grisly contest, ought not Maisie, by the spirit of the Lord, to 
meet and master one poor fantastic mocking ghost of a slain, 
erring woman ? 

Instinctively, in her honest reverence, as well as in her 
maidenly pride and delicacy, Maisie felt that if the deed 
were done at sill it must be underlakeiv m ^^CiT^\,^ ^tl<3l \vcm\q 
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should know o'f it. Alone she must make her preparations, 
and alone she must perish if she had been guilty of terrible 
presumption; but she trusted her Creator and Preserver 
would save her because she had cried to him, not only to let 
her do this thing — and she believed that he had let her — 
but to hold her up; and she trusted that he did hold her. 
Was not it marvellous that underneath her, foolish, sinful 
Maisie — ^for she had been very arrogant and boastful in her 
young spirit and strength, with her innumerable shortcom- 
ings — might be the Everlasting Arms ? For her old auntie 
Peggy's sake, for Windygates's and Lady Windygates's 
sake, because they loved Maisie, though they had not kept 
her from this strait — above all, because of young Windy- 
gates, that more guilt, for which he had no mind, might not 
be laid at the unhappy lad's door — Maisie prayed and wres- 
tled in spirit that she might come out of the combat alive 
and in her right reason. Still more she entreated th6 dear 
Lord, with strong cryings and tears, that her purpose might 
be served. Rather than that the enterprise should fail in 
its motive, she would say with Queen Esther, in the height 
of resignation instead of the depth of despair, " If I perish, 
I perish ; only let Allan Wedderburn go." 

Maisie's scheme was to wait in her room until all the 
household should be in bed and asleep, and then to sally 
forth by the door into the gallery, into which her room, like 
so many of the rooms, opened, and to tarry on the haunted 
ground till she could find for herself whether Pearlin Jean 
would come at her call and hold tryst with her. If Maisie 
waited till the family had retired for the night, she need be 
under no apprehension of encountering any sleepless mem- 
ber, for the gallery had become the last place in the house 
or out of it to which he or she would resort in the circum- 
stances. The exception to the rule was young Windygates 
— the last person Maisie would care to meet on this occasion. 
But she was aware that Lady Windygates, in horror at the dis- 
covery that his bed was often not slept in, and dreading that 
he might, in addition to his other disorders, become a con- 
firmed sleep-walker, had lately taken a precaution against it. 
She would softly turn the key in his lock as she passed, the 
last person astir in the house, on hex 'W2b>j \»o VkSt q^\3l ^^^^^tqu 
12 
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As she was also the first person about in the morning, she 
would unlock the door betimes ; and if poor bewildered 
Allan had tried it in the mean time he would have forgotten 
the obstacle to his egress hours before. Even if by any 
extraordinary chance Maisie was detected in her watch, she 
could profess — might the deceit be pardoned her ! — that she 
had come out of her room to look at the moon, which was 
at its full, while the weather was fine. There would not be 
the gloomy night which had fallen on the world when Fair 
Janet contrived to single out Tam Lane riding next the 
queen in the gaudy fairy procession, to spring to him, drag 
him from his horse, grip him, and hold him fast throughout 
his monstrous transformations. The white moon, though it 
was a trifle ghostly in itself, showed the face of an old 
friend and was some comfort ; but a far greater comfort 
consisted in Maisie's recognition of the fact that the longest 
day was not very far off, and in that northern region the 
gray dawn, with the cock-crowing, which dismissed all mid- 
night ghosts to their church-yard lairs, would come early. 
Maisie's watch would not be longer thau the flesh and blood 
which God had built up could endure. 

The gallerv was very still, with all the shadows stronger 
because of tne bars of white moonlight coming in through 
the small square windows and serving to extinguish the yel- 
low light of the tallow candle in the silver candlestick 
Maisie carried in her cold little hand. She was in the dress 
which she had worn in the family circle that evening ; it 
happened to be a white gown, so that Maisie might have 
found herself mistaken by a nervous spectator for another 
ghost in its winding-sheet. Besides, it was a chilly dress 
for the place and the hour. But Maisie's natural good-sense, 
which saw no reasoij why she should expose herself to taking 
her death of cold though she had elected to spend part of 
the night in the Windygates's gallery, had caused her to 
wrap round her a dark cloth mantle. Certainly, she had not 
paused to consider whether it might not resemble a black 
pall added to the white winding-sheet. 

There was some old furniture in the gallery, a settee here 
and a chest there, which Maisie passed as she went on tip- 
toe, wavering slightly, and holding \iet \)Te2A»\i,\i^ the centre 
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of the wide passage, unable to keep from envying with all 
her heart the sleepers behind the closed doors. The next 
moment she reminded herself what an encouragement it was 
to know that human beings were near her, though they were 
not aware of her vicinity — friends who would rush to her 
aid in spite of the gallery's bad name, and of Pearlin Jean's 
disgraced picture at the farther end, if she could but utter 
a cry or make a sign which would reach them to tell them 
that she was in dire extremity and urgent need of their 
services. Then again she pulled herself together and re- 
proached herself sternly — was not this to fall back on the 
arm of flesh, which had proved to be no better than a broken 
reed, which she had vowed to renounce thenceforth ? What 
had she to do, relying on the nearness of fellow-creatures — 
poor benighted fellow-creatures, no wiser or stronger than 
she was ? If she had God and the right on her side, were 
not they far better? were they not more than enough to 
sustain her in the battle she had to fight ? 

Slowly Maisie advanced up the gallery, holding her can- 
dle rather high, like a point of red light, whether it passed 
into the white, flood of the moonlight, or into the contrast- 
ing gloom which the moonlight only barred. Nothing op- 
posed her, nobody intercepted her. The candle guttered, 
streamed to one side in the draught, flickered now and then, 
and the bars of light and shade bewildered her a little ; still 
she saw her way, while she heard nothing except her own 
quickened breath. 

She had gone some distance ; she was approaching the 
boundary partition which broke in upon the original inten- 
tion of the builder, and prevented the gallery from wholly 
surrounding the house. She was drawing near the picture, 
with its face to the wall. She came upon it at last sooner 
than she expected, with a suddenness that startled her; but 
she knew what she had to do. She put down her candle- 
stick on the floor at a safe distance, and first she knelt down 
and cried again to God that he might be her shield, that he 
might put weapons into her hand for her warfare, that he 
might make her the conqueror. 

It seemed as if her prayer was unheari} and unanswered, 
8o faiDt »nd feeble did she feel aa diie to^^ \,o\kSt \<^^\» "mj^^ 
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took one step forward to torn round the face of the picture. 
Could she dp it alone, in the middle of the night, in the 
shifting lights, which were as strange as everything else 
about her, without shrieking out or falling down in a faint, 
and bringing the whole house about her — with young 
Windygates not saved, with his last state worse than his 
first — with him, in his man's temper, sorely aggrieved and 
affronted by her unauthorized meddling in his affairs ? 

The dark hair, flung back in its long curls on her shoul- 
ders, was damp with the sweat - drops wrung out by her 
agony of terror and doubt. She clinched her hands and 
set her teeth as she quailed and faltered. She was only 
able to say again, under her breath, '^ O our Father in heav- 
en, do not forsake me; keep me from giving way now, when 
it is for Allan, my Allan ; and it is the last I can do for 
him." 

A thrill seemed to run through her as she spoke — a thrill 
of new life, that yet was not her life. In the strength of 
that renewal of her being she stooped down and turned the 
face of the picture. She lifted up her light, and held it 
where she could see the painted likeness of Madame Ste. 
Barbe — " French Janet," or " Pearlin Jean." 

There it was in the dainty foreign dress, with Allan's 
token at the throat, and the pearlins everywhere. The bold, 
crafty black eyes looked out from beneath the dark brows 
and turned-up hat, and met Maisie's gaze defiantly; the cor- 
ners of the full red lips curved a little, as if they were scof- 
fing at her. The semblance of the stately woman in her rich 
dark beauty looked more full of life than did the shrinking, 
girlish figure in virgin white — since Maisie had let her man- 
tle fall from her shoulders — standing in front of the picture. 

For it was but a picture after all ; Maisie could not doubt 
it, and it felt like a mockery to address it. Nevertheless, 
she could not tell what spiritual presence might not be be- 
hind the senseless canvas or in the midnight air. Maisie 
opened her dry lips to speak. ^^ Madam," she managed at 
last to say huskily. The half whisper rose to a shout in her 
ears ; and with the sound of her own voice there seemed to 
come a stir and movement into the silent, still gallery — a 
breath of awakening life, which came from Maisie, and yet 
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was not all Maisie's. Her breath was in her throat, which 
pulsed violently, but she would not go back, she had prayed 
so piteously not to go back. ^'Oh, madam!" repeated 
Maisie, addressing the reverberating echoes of the unoccu- 
pied space, " will you not let young Windygates alone ? He 
is very grateful for what you did^when he was ill, he would 
have died to prevent your death if the opportunity had been 
granted to him. Why are you so wroth with him ? Why 
should you make his life a burden, which he would fain lay 
down ?" 

No answer ; not a breath, save Maisie's panting breath, 
disturbed the stagnant air ; not even a window rattled or a 
mouse scuttled away behind the wainscot. The silence was 
more awful than any sound. 

^' If it is me," began Maisie, in her old-fashioned speech, 
and speaking more firmly this time, ^' if you do not choose 
that I should marry Allan Wedderburn, let me know by 
some word or sign; and if you will let him be — oh, surely 
he has suffered enough — I will give him up, we'll part from 
this hour. We're parted as it is," confessed Maisie, in the 
crystal clearness of her truthfulness ; " but better that we 
should sever, with no thought of ever coming together again, 
than that his young life should be a wreck. Oh, woman ! 
will you not have pity ?" cried Maisie, clasping her hands in 
the earnestness of her appeal to her who was no longer a 
woman. 

The solitary voice, vibrating in its anguish of pleading, 
drew forth no response. The silence, which was growing 
to be full of hushed voices, remained unbroken. 

" You are either not there," protested Maisie, desperately, 
her high spirit rising in spite of all the buffets which had 
been administered to it, '^ or you do not heed me. But I am 
here to await your pleasure if you will condescend to com- 
municate with me this night. You are a bodiless spirit, 
with powers doubtless that I cannot compass, to come and 
go and work what you have a mind to, at your will, and I am 
but a weak woman, hampered with flesh and blood, and all 
the ills that they are heir to ; but I have prayed — ^prayed to 
God, who is over all, and by his grace I think to prevail." 

She put down her candle again, gathered up her mantle. 
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and walked to a little distance where there was a window- 
seat ; she sat down with such a stream of moonlight pouring 
in upon her as to silver her dark mantle and white gown 
from head to foot. Her hands, pressed together, were raised 
a little to heaven, while she prepared to watch and pray. 
She was getting, so far, aceustomed to the situation, though 
she still drew her breath with sighing sobs, and her heart 
fluttered like a newly caught bird under its captor's hands. 

Was the watch, to which she had braced herself with so 
many shudders and pangs, to be useless, like everything else? 
Were her prayers to be "bootless benes"* falling back on 
her own head ? Was Pearlin Jean's refusal to appear in any 
shape, and answer Maisie, a proof that the persecutress was 
relentless? Did God mean Maisie to see that it was his 
will that her Allan, who was still more his than hers, should 
be the most miserable of all men in this life, in order that 
he might not forfeit life eternal? Or was his earthly 
wretchedness to fulfil some unknown purpose in the great 
mysterious economy of the universe which neither he nor 
she, who loved him so well, would ever comprehend in this 
mortal state, perhaps not even throughout succeeding ages ? 
Their duty was to take God's doings on trust, and it was a 
duty sore for tender, quivering flesh and blood to perform, 
though she could own it was grand and sublime. Would 
the cock crow presently, and her fruitless watch be over, or 
would even the cock betray her ? Would he, like the cock 
in the foolish old song — which was so far removed from this 
dreadful night — misled by " a blink of the mune " crow long 
or ever it was day-dawn ? 

The wind, which was never long asleep at Windygates, 
rose suddenly and soughed through the gallery until the 
canvas of the picture on which Maisie's eyes were fixed 
shook a little, as if Pearlin Jean were indeed about to step 
from the frame. 

Maisie started up and caught up^her light. ''Is it you, 
madam, at last ? I'm ready," she said, breathlessly. 

Once more all was still as death, and a second time the 
young woman's high spirit asserted itself. " Do you disdain 



* " What is good for a boot\«»)tt«ii^V^ 
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to notice me ?" she cried, indignantly. " Do you deny my 
right to be here ? But I would have you know, madam, 
that I have a right — the best right. You may say that 
young Windygates must answer to you before he marry 
me ; but, even though it were so — which I decline to admit 
— that does not prevent him from being my plighted hus- 
band ; and, however you may regard such a claim in France, 
I can tell you it would never be disowned here." 

Then a great reaction came over Maisie — a rush of recol- 
lection, right reason, honest faith, not without pride and 
shame. " Oh, what am I doing ?" she cried to herself, and 
not to another. "Have I lost my wits, that I should be 
standing in the middle of the night in Windygates galleiy, ^ 
speaking to a soulless picture, worse than the *pented brod' 
that John Knox refused to bow down to ? And if Pearlin 
Jean were here beside her picture, what would she be more 
or less than a woman, or the shadow of a woman ? How 
could such a one hurt a hair of the head of another of God's 
creatures doing her best, with their Maker watching over 
them both ?" 

In a second Maisie's heart grew light as a feather — so 
light that she could have laughed aloud in her sense of the 
absurdity of the situation. With the perception of the lu- 
dicrousness, there was also a great underlying peace that felt 
like blessed balm to her spirit after the rack on which it 
had been stretched. And with the lofty scorn and the con- 
soling peace there was also a sudden collapse of bodily 
strength, a sense of being as weak as water, with all her 
bones giving way, so that her knees knocked against each 
other ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that she put 
down the light and tottered back to the window-seat from 
which she had risen. " I will rest a little here," she told 
herself, " till my strength return, and then I'll steal back to 
my room and my bed from — what was it ? — a fool's errand, 
or an inspiration from on high, to teach a foolish woman 
wisdom." The words were hardly out of Maisie's mouth 
when she was fast asleep, lying back on the window-seat, 
sheltered from the chill of the night air by the folds of the 
cloak among which she had nestled down — sleeping as a 
child in its fearless innocence nugbt ft\^e^^ m\!cL ^^ \Eksysv!i.- 
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light streaming down upon her in a manner that would have 
been reckoned highly dangerous to the brain of the sleeper 
in the judgment of old medical authorities; but neither had 
the moon any noxious influence over Maisie ; 

**The moon by night thee shall not smite, 
Nor yet the sun by day." 






VICTOBY. 



on in her strange resting-place, and it was 
ady Windygates found her, after the moon had 
long set, and the rosy flush of the sunrise had given place 
to the rays of the sun himself, filling the gallery with cheery 
broad daylight. Maisie was awakened by Lady Windy- 
gates's outcry. 

" Oh, my dear, my dear ! what is this ?" she was saying, 
incoherently, unable to refrain from wringing her hands in 
the height of her distress. " What are you doing, sleeping 
full dressed here at this hour of the morning? What has 
come to you, Maisie, my darling, you that have been so kind 
and brave ? How shall I ever face your Auntie Peggy if 
any harm has befallen you ?" 

"But no harm has befallen me — cannot you see that for 
yourself, my dear Lady Windygates?" answered Maisie. 
The voice was full of glad reassurance, as Lady Windygates 
had not heard it for some time, though on Maisie's face there 
waa still something of the pale reflection of the moonlight — 
a kind of white unearthliness of peace and steadfastness. 
" May I not take a turn in the moonlight in the gallery that 
is to be Allen's and mine after Windygates and you are done 
with it, which I hope may not be for many a year ?" said 
Maisie, lightly, unaware of any peculiarity in her aspect. 
" I grant it was very silly of me to sit down and suffer my- 
self to be overcome by sleep. I am very sorry I startled 
you, madam, and if it had been anybody else it might have 
been worse still, since few have such stout nerves as yours. 
But see, I bad at least the discietion to ^w\> on \\i\s^ xcLSsitlQ 
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before I quitted my chamber, so that I have not felt any 
chilly and ere drowsiness overpowered me I took care to set 
down the light in a place of safety." 

" Oh ! are you sure that is all, Maisie ?" cried Lady Win- 
dygates, with her voice gradually losing its lamentable tones. 
"If it was no worse than that — though it was very rash 
and heedless of you, my dear cousin, and you must go to 
your bed this minute, and swallow a hot posset, and have a 
warm bottle put to your feet — then nothing needjbe said of 
what has happened, nobody need know that yoivwere j^ere.",^' ., 

"No, no. Lady Windygates," said Maisie, ij^K-'d^isi'on,* ^ " * * 
starting up and looking round her at the candle, which h^d . ,;'^, 
burned itself out, standing on the floor not far froin ttie ' 
picture, and at the picture itself, with Pearlin Jean's beauty 
revealed in the full light of day. " You are not going to 
smother my honor, and hush up my adventure — it was quite 
an adventure, worthy to be told to the whole house and 
neighborhood — that I, Maisie Hunter of the Haughs, fell 
asleep in the gallery at Windygates, and spent the night 
there without the least ill befalling me, as you yourself can 
testify." 

" And was it indeed so, Maisie ?" demanded Lady Windy- 
gates, with a light of comprehension coming into her anxious 
eyes. " Did you do it that you might proclaim the result 
to all whom it might concern ? I'm proud of you, Maisie, 
proud of your wit and courage, that shame mine." 

" No, not quite that," owned Maisie, a little shamefacedly. 
"I was no wiser than my neighbors, though I hope I've 
learned a little wisdom by my experience last night." 

" Anyway, it was gallant and faithful of you, though you 
had been a lad and not a lass. I do not think I could have 
done it myself, even if the thought had occurred to me. 
But you should not have run so terrible a risk — your fine 
color has not all come back yet, though your lips are not so 
white as when I found you, and you looked for all the world 
as if you had seen a spirit," said Lady Windygates, doubt- 
fully. 

" And what although I had ?" asked Maisie, not with fe- 
verish recklessness, but with cool bravery. " I am a spirit 
myself, though I sua still cumbeied m\i\i a\^o^^. Mx&t ^^L^ 
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I am not so sure that it is an encumbrance so long as we 
dwell on earth ; I don't doubt that we'll be better without it 
when we go to other regions. But while we're here in this 
world, for which men and women were made, I think we 
argue without our host when we count it a disadvantage to 
be in the body. On the rare occasions when the quick and 
the dead meet, we've more call to pity the poor spirit, un- 
clothed, unfledged as yet, hovering on the brink of two 
worlds." 

" Never mind the spirit," said Lady Windygates, hastily. 
" Are you certain that you've had nothing to trouble you — 
that there is nothing on your mind which you're keeping 
back ?" 

" Nothing," declared Maisie, with a happy laugh, which 
seemed to dismiss all the spirits that had ever walked the 
earth to the vasty deep — ^their 3t habitation — and in itself 
sounded answer enough to Lady Windygates's question. 
^' What should trouble me unless that I cannot bear to have 
that fine picture — you see I've turned it round — stay with 
its face to the wall ? You remember that I advised you be- 
fore to hang it up in your parlor. I ask you now to do it as 
a favor to me : put it above the chimney-piece, beneath the 
inscription you've had carved there, * Fear God, and keep 
his commandments.'" 

"But that is the place of honor," remonstrated Lady 
"Windygates, " where the future master and mistress of the 
house should hang, if they be not in the dining-room, where 
Windygates hangs. I never was taken myself. I had not 
the patience to sit, and my mind does not go with such van- 
ities. But I thought you and young Windygates might be 
done together by one of the great London painters when you 
went up to be presented at court — eh I when will that be ?" 
She broke off with a sigh, and resumed again immediately, 
" The place you mention would be where he and you ought 
to hang." / 

"So we will ere very long," said Maisie, with the utmost 
confidence. " Thank you for the idea." The next instant 
she returned to the charge. "But there is room for a third 
picture," she said, composedly. 

^^ What I beside man and wife? "W\iaX 2^1^ ^ou ^Xivciik^^ 
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of, Maisie Hunter ?" Lady Windygates could not keep from 
objecting still more strongly — indeed, resentfully — while she 
drew up her little figure crowned with its voluminous morn- 
ing cap. " That would be very singular and far from wise- 
like." 

" Not though Pearlin Jean nursed him back to you and 
me ?" urged Maisie. " Knowing what we do of the shif t- 
lessness of men folk in general, and of poor Braehead in par- 
ticular, do you suppose young Windygates would ever have 
come back if it had not been for the kindness of that lady 
there," pointing to the picture, " who ran the risk of being 
smitten herself to bring him through his ailment ?" 

" But we know little or nothing about her," complained 
Lady Windygates, who had met her match, as Braehead had 
long ago anticipated. " And I'm bound to tell you, Maisie, 
that what we do know, by hearsay, from Braehead, is not to 
her credit." 

" That is nothing," said Maisie, with a slight wave of her 
band ; " if she ever did wrong, she will do it no more. Young 
Windygates got nothing save good from her; and though 
she perished by misadventure, still it cannot be denied that 
she was slain by his and Braehead's means." 

" What for did she seek to speak with him at the last mo- 
ment ?" demanded Lady Windygates almost fiercely, and 
then she used the very plain language in which ladies of 
even higher rank than hers did not hesitate to indulge in her 
day. "She was a bold limmer, a brazen-faced jade, that 
would not be denied or kept back; yet you would hang up 
her likeness at your side or on Allan's left hand, as if she 
were his first or second wife ! I'm amazed at you." 

" Are we not all of one great human race ?" maintained 
Maisie. " Is there not a place which we each of us hope to 
reach, where there is neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage ? Does not death wipe out offences, though it can nev- 
er clear off favors — such a favor as her tending him in his 
sickness; or sweep away injuries — such an injury as when 
his horses trampled her under their feet, and his wheels 
passed over her fair body ? Does he owe her no amends ? 
Would he not be fain, fain to make it ? and do you do me 
the injustice of imagining that 1 co\i\3l evet %\\3A%'^Sx\»^\!>!Bt*\ 
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Am I like a woman that, believing in her husband, and hav- 
ing his heart, would still be jealous of his giving a thought, 
a regret, to any other woman, good or bad, living or dead ? 
Oh, madam ! I am not so mean or so small as that comes to." 

"You are a noble woman, Maisie, I always knew you 
were," said Lady Windygates, wiping her eyes; "and so I 
coveted you in marriage for young Windygates. I would 
willingly do you a pleasure ; I cannot refuse you what you 
ask. I do not feel myself at liberty to deny any lawful 
petition of yours, though it were to cost me my dowager's 
settlement. But I do not know how I shall thole to look 
at that picture, day by day, in my parlor. It may be a fine 
picture and a fine lady, but oh, woman ! it is an evil coun- 
tenance." 

" Do you think so. Lady Windygates ?" asked Maisie, wist- 
fully. " Now, I think the brow would have been open, were 
it not for the way the hair is piled up ; and the eyes, though 
they are a thought bold, are frank and free. I could fancy 
them running over both with laughter and with tears when 
they got the chance. The mouth with the curling lips might 
have quivered with bliss if it had ever kissed a new-born 
babe, or drooped in unutterable woe as the woman knelt by 
a little cofiin. It is not half a bad face, that of poor, bonnie, 
reckless Pearlin Jean." 

"That is your opinion, Maisie." Lady Windygates still 
spoke rather stiffly. 

Maisie went on undauntedly with her version of Pearlin 
Jean. " Think what it must be to her if she ever cared for 
young Windygates — ^not as we care, maybe, not as any hon- 
est woman could care — ^but in some wild way that we cannot 
understand; to roam here for years, for generations, and yet 
never to get a hair's-breadth nearer to the place or the peo- 
ple. She might blast Allan's life if she were permitted (she 
will not be permitted), yet she must be sensible that nothing 
she can do, though she were to labor till he were gray-head- 
ed, will ever bring a smile to his lip or a flash of joy to his 
eye. He will never welcome her coming or bid her going 
God-speed, never clasp her in his arms and kiss her again 
and again. She will see another clasped and kissed, while 
she will make his very flesh creep, and he will shrink away 
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from her so long as body and spirit hold together — and she 
knows it. Lady Windygates, her punishment, if it be but 
a punishment and not a remedy as well, is dreadful. She 
must have had a stout heart in life and death, or she would 
have cried out long ere now that it was more than she could 
bear. And if the first murderer, Cain, was heard in the 
body, why not poor Pearlin Jean in the spirit ? I've a notion 
that picture will be long looked at and longer remembered 
— she has earned fame by paying an awful price for a doubt- 
ful gain." 

^^ Maisie, what am I thinking of, to keep you so long out 
of your bed, of which you must have so much need ?" Lady 
Windygates began to bustle about and reproach herself, in 
order to change the subject. 

^' I know not, madam," said Maisie, lightly again. *^ But 
I'm not going to bed in broad daylight, on a fine day ; see 
what a fine day it is going to be," she pointed out as they 
passed the last gallery window and looked upon the east, all 
amber. " Is not that a good sign of what is coming to us ? 
Did I not tell you that I slept as soundly last night as ever 
I did in my life ? And, in place of being sick and sorry 
to-day, I'm whole and hearty, and ready to give God 
thanks." 

** I do praise him with all my heart," said Lady Windy- 
gates, fervently. 

" I'll go to my room for a while," continued Maisie, " to 
change my dress among other things. After that it will be 
time for family worship and breakfast. Then I've a word 
to say to young Windygates." 

Lady Windygates took care that Maisie should have a 
clear course for the word she had to say to Allan Wedder- 
bum by contriving that before he could leave the dining- 
room, where the family breakfasted, and wander away as 
usual, the pair should be left alone together for half an hour. 
Already during breakfast, before the astonished Windygates 
and the gaping servant, as well as the dazed and confounded 
Allan, Maisie had given a bright account of her last night's 
vigil — how she had gone into the gallery in the moonlight, 
been overtaken by sleep, and spent a gaberlunzie's night 
there ; for — 
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" He wouldna sleep in barn. 
Nor would he sleep in byre, 
But in ahint the ha* door, 
Or in afore the fire." 

Further, she and Lady Windygates — ^when she had found 
Maisie in the morning — had agreed that the fine picture of 
Madame Ste. Barbe (whom the servants nicknamed '^ French 
Janet" or " Pearlin Jean") ought not to be wasted by stand- 
ing any longer with its face turned to the wall at the farther 
end of the gallery. If young Windygates consented — for 
it was his valuable property — they had come to the conclu- 
sion that the heads of the house of Windygates ought to 
show their appreciation of what was evidently, even to those 
who were not connoisseurs or virtuosi, a work of art — ^and, 
still more, to prove their esteem for a lady who had been 
their son's good friend, and their sorrow for her tragic end 
— by having the picture hung over the chimneypiece in 
Lady Windygates's parlor, which would be graced by such 
an addition to its furniture. 

After that speech young Windygates was not disposed to 
retreat into any fastness he could find ; he showed himself 
more inclined to stay where he was, and seek an explanation 
of the extraordinary proposal. 

" What is all this, Maisie ? What on earth have you been 
doing ?" he asked, the moment they were alone. He spoke 
authoritatively and yet petulantly — with the petulance of a 
man broken down by sickness and sorrow, who had forgot- 
ten at the same time that he had relinquished the right to 
inquire into the doings of the woman beside him. " What 
does all this talk about spending the night in the gallery, of 
all places, and about hanging that — ^that picture mean ? I 
insist on being told." 

" And I am here to tell you, sir," answered Maisie, with 
spirit, though agitated in her turn, for she felt that the crisis 
of their lives had come. " It means that I had a mind to 
probe a certain matter to the bottom ; and, having done it, 
I arrived at the conclusion that all honor should be paid to 
your friend Madame Ste. Barbe, who rendered you a great 
service and unhappily suffered for your sake. Do you not 
agree with me ? Are you not pleased that it should be so?'^ 
slie asked with gentle entreaty. 
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"Pleased ! Yes, oh, yes, of course," he said, hesitatingly. 
** It might have been done sooner, I suppose, if I had re- 
quired it ; the picture need not have been left as it has been. 
But I am so slow and stupid — you have always found me 
that, Maisie. Madame Ste. Barbe is entitled to all the con- 
sideration which anybody belonging to me can pay her. I 
will never hear a word against her. But what I want to 
hear," he continued, getting always more excited and eager, 
" is if she showed consideration for you. If, when you were 
mad enough to go into the gallery alone during the night, 
she — she—" Speech failed him, while he passed his hand 
tremulously over her hair, round her neck, and finally caught 
her hand in a nervous grip, as if to assure himself that she 
had sustained no injury. 

" Why should I not go into the gallery either by day or 
night?" Maisie asked, quietly. "It is not hers, or yours, or, 
for that matter, mine. It belongs to your respected father 
and mother, who I am sure would make me welcome to walk 
there at any hour — above all, when I was perfectly safe. 
Shall I tell you what really befell me last night ?" 

" Yes, yes, Maisie, for mercy's sake," he gasped. 

" Be calm, then, my poor laddie," she said, as if she had 
been his mother, putting her hand on his arm and stroking 
it softly. "I went there — presumptuously, it might be, 
though I sought to do it in God's strength — ^to try and en- 
counter the spirit that was beguiling you ; and God was 
good to me, though I saw no spirit. I found the gallery the 
very gate of heaven, I tell you, Allan. I slept there in peace, 
as the patriarch Jacob slept at Mahanaim : more than that, 
angels, or the Spirit of all grace, visited me also, and there 
came to me a message for you, my love, my bridegroom." 

His worn face, which had been a little convulsed, had 
grown calm under her soothing voice and inspiriting words. 
He wiped away the slight froth which had risen to his lips, 
and asked wistfully, " What message ?" 

" It was this, Allan Windy gates, that ycfu are a man, and 
would not fear the face of a man ; then wherefore should 
you quail before a woman, or the shadow of a woman, whom 
you never wilfully wronged, whom you would have saved if 
you could, for whom, and for all the ill you ever did ber— 
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by weakness or folly, if you will, and by sheer accident — you 
have shed tears of blood ? It is enough. It is far more than 
any heartless or wicked man would ever have given her; and 
if she seek more, resist her as you would resist the devil, and 
she will flee from you. Be a man, sir; be up and doing what 
you're called to do in your day. Look neither to the right 
hand nor to the left. Go on your way; work your day's 
darg, and leave God to take care of the rest." 

"If I could but beleive you, Maisie; if I could do as you 
say !" groaned the poor fellow, clinging to her. 

" You must believe me, and act on the belief. I am go- 
ing back to the Haughs this very day, and you are coming 
with me to set the day of our marriage, for it is high time 
we had kept our promise that was given five months since, 
with all our friends consenting, and nothing to hinder its ful- 
filment. Are you not feared lest folk should say that I have 
not had an ardent lover ?" 

" What does it signify what folk say ?" cried young Win- 
dygates, half testily, half recklessly, " when they do not 
know — I do not believe you know yourself, Maisie Hunter — • 
how well I have loved you ; and just because of that love, 
for the reason that you are dearer to me than my own soul, 
I'll never make you my wife. I'll never consent that you 
should be sacrificed for me." 

" Oh, man !" cried Maisie, as desperate as he, " will you 
never understand that a woman counts nothing — nothing on 
earth — a sacrifice which she can do for the man she loves ? 
The only sacrifice she can see is for her to lose him ; cruel 
the emptiness of the world to her without him. If it were 
not so, do you think I would bid you to the Haughs to-day ?" 
protested Maisie, between laughing and crying. " Do you 
think I would speak of setting the day until you went down 
on your knees and prigged with me to name it ? And I 
would maybe not have done it then till I had kept you in a 
quandary for a month at least. Do you fancy it costs me 
nothing to behaA^ differently from other women, and to re- 
linquish my due at a season when all women get theirs for 
once in their lives ?" she declared, covering her face with 
her hands to hide her burning blushes, and with glittering 
drops forcing their way between her slender fingers. 
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" Then, Maisic, you'll not bid me to the Haughs in vain," 
said young Windygates, lifting up his head with the hectic 
red in his cheek restoring to it some show of color and life. 
" That is the least I can say. If you set the day TU be an 
honored man and I'll stand to it. What is more, I'll swear 
that you'll never repent it so far as it rests with me ; and 
for anything more, God keep us and Windygates." 

" God will keep us and all that trust in him, Allan, from 

every foe, small^or great, from every power of earth or air. 

Did you pay heed to the psalm we sang at worship this 

morning ? — 

* Behold He that keeps Israel, 
He slumbers not nor sleeps.' " 

When Braehead was told that young Windygates had 
gone over to the Haughs with Maisie Hunter to arrange 
about their marriage, which was to be carried out at once 
as had been originally intended, without any renewed ob- 
jection on the part of Windygates or Auntie Peggy, who 
were brought to see that things had proceeded too far, and 
that it was too late to try to stop them ; and when the phi- 
losopher was further informed of what had led to this happy 
turn of events, he exclaimed, triumphantly, 

" The very thing ! Somebody to spend the night in the 
Windygates gallery and 'come out in the morning not a hair 
the worse — that rascally picture not to be thrust out of sight 
and made a mystery of, but rather to be rendered a conspic- 
uous object, with which everybody might grow familiar — 
capital ! I marvel the whole course did not recommend itself 
to you sooner, madam," addressing Lady Windygates. 

" I marvel too, Braehead ; and to you as well as to me, 
in all its bearings," she said, dryly. " You might have faced 
your lusus naturae yourself. It would have been easy for 
you, no doubt, but you must mind it was harder for us ig- 
norant, superstitious women folk. Yet the thing was left 
to be done by a bit lassie who reads her Bible and says her 
prayers, and lo'es Allan Wedderburn better than her life. 
She did not shrink from facing ghost and devil to deliver 
him. Can you tell me this, Robbie Wedderburn, you who 
are so wise : is it true what some cavaliers say, that the men 
and women who believe neither in God not \Xy^ ^^V-^^Ns^ 
13 
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are given to hankering after auld wives' tales and pernicious 
lees of signs and warnings, spaen of fortunes and the like, 
are the most frighted for spirits and the most subject to 
them of all living creatures?" 

" I cannot speak for others, Lady Windygates," said Brae- 
head, cautiously. " I can only say for myself that I believe 
in nothing except what I see and hear, or have proof posi- 
tive that men like me have seen and heard." 



THE EPILOGUE. 



Young Windygates and Maisie Hunter were married, in 
good truth, with all the speed that was not unbecoming the 
social rank and importance of the pair, nothing preventing 
the marriage. It was certain that even before it, from the 
date of the noised-abroad, much-canvassed incidents of Mai- 
sie Hunter's having passed a night in the gallery at Windy- 
gates, and of Pearlin Jean's picture having been hung pub- 
licly in Lady Windygates's parlor, the stories of the French 
woman " walking " at Windygates grew fewer and farther 
between, until they were almost limited to the experience of 
those who as evil - doers were, according to Lady Windy- 
gates, evil - dreaders. Their consciences made cowards of 
them, and peopled the most innocent scenes with spectres for 
their special benefit. 

But it could never be clearly known whether erf n^ot young 
Windygates was entirely freed from the visitation which 
had nearly been his destruction. His lips had always been 
sealed on the subject, except on the single occasion when he 
had appealed to Braehead for information and aid. His 
lips continued to be sealed, even to Maisie. All that could 
be said was that he bore the infliction, if it continued to 
exist, no longer like a sensitive, passionate lad, but like a 
brave man. He went about his duties as a country gentle- 
man diligently and perseveringly. He came to the front 
whenever his fellows called on him. He became noted, 
even more than his worthy father had been, for a reason- 
Bble spirit and a tender heart, t\io\xg\iVxi\>o\k\Jafe\io\i&ea of 
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Windygates and the Haughs he followed the excellent 
precedent of the douce lairds of the Deer Water in minding 
their farming and planting, hunting and shooting, elec- 
tioneering and serving as yeomen, while they retired into 
the background in their homes, that the ladies might vindi- 
cate their superior powers as family lawgivers and house- 
hold managers. He was for the most part a grave and 
sometimes a slightly absent-minded man, never recovering 
the lightness of heart and freedom from care which he had 
carried with him to Paris. But there was no reason to 
think he was not happy ; he appeared well content and at 
peace with the whole universe. He was a something higher 
and better than a gallant young soldier starting gayly on 
his first campaign — ^he was a tried warrior, bearing the scars 
of battle always about with him, though he has been victor 
in the crucial fight. 

Neither was Maisie the high-headed, high-handed madam 
which she was once in some danger of developing into, in 
spite of her native kindliness. She, too, had been in the 
wars, and had brought back honorable tokens that she had 
played her part well and grown in womanliness. She never 
forgot that she had been utterly foiled in her first essay in 
her own strength to win young Windygates from the enemy. 
She never ceased to believe that it was not by human wis- 
dom or might, but by the Spirit of the Lord, that she event- 
ually conquered. The belief humbled and softened her. 
She was greatly devoted to her husband, and much occu- 
pied wit^ -im in the precarious health which never entirely 
recovered the bad fever and the shock which his constitu- 
tion underwent in his youth. She ruled h'er many children, 
her dependants, her neighbors, in a measure, for she was a 
woman of marked individuality, with a force of character 
which had a tendency to impress itself on those around her ; 
but she suffered them to have a will and a way of their own 
apart from her will and way. She had learned a larger wis- 
dom, a wiser, gentler tolerance, than belonged originally to 
her character. She was much beloved and depended upon 
by the husband and children who had succeeded old Auntie 
Peggy in her intimate regard, and by many who were her 
contemporaries, and had profited by bex ^eTL\x\\i<^lTv<s^$i&s^^^^ 
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Her memory was hancied down full of fragrance to other 
generations, and nobody, either of her own or of a succeed- 
ing day, thought of askhig if Maisie Windygates was happy. 

There were some subsequent curious outbreaks of the 
cuUCy or fear, of French Janet, or Pearlin Jean — one, espe- 
cially, which deserves to be recorded. Young Windygates, 
who was by that time Windygates proper, since his honest 
old father was gathered to his fathers, had gone with his 
lady to London, to pay their long-deferred visit to the seat 
of the court. They left the Dowager Lady Windygates to 
keep the two houses of Windygates and the Haughs, and 
control the band of children, as she was well able to do. 
The couple tarried some time in the south of the kingdom, 
which was then very distinct in its customs from the north. 
They wished to see all that was to be seen, to acquire what- 
ever new ideas and fresh practices struck them in the light 
of being worth acquiring, and to get the value of the money 
they had spent, and the fatigue they had incurred, in the 
long journey, when they had posted to the borders of the 
Tweed and across it, across the Tyne and the Tees, through 
Durham and York, and the midland counties, on to London. 

The pair were presented to their majesties by Lord and 
Lady Lathones, and their pictures taken by Romney. These 
were sent down — along with many other packages — ^by sea, 
to the care of old Lady Windygates, who was then presiding 
over hei: son's house. Using her discretion, and gratifying 
an old prejudice, she removed the picture of Pearlin Jean 
from its place above the chimney-piece in the parlor to an 
inferior position on a side wall, and hung in its room, side 
by side, in the dual solitude and state of honored matrimony, 
Allan and Maisie Wedderburn. 

Within twelve hours Pearlin Jean was at her old tricks, 
and had been seen in different parts of the house, though not 
by the .depredator. Indeed, Pearlin Jean's assiduities again 
waxed rampant, and she -presented herself to the very chil- 
dren. To be sjire,4he littje innocents were not a bit fright- 
ened,, noi* even very much astonished, by the appearance of 
the bonnie lady, who had stepped down from her picture- 
frame on the wall. But the scandalous liberty was not to be 
borne. Their grandmother wrote in all haste to her daugh- 
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ter-in-law, asking what was to be done, and counselling her 
not to mention the affair to her husband, lest the story 
should discompose him — men were so easily put about — 
and spoil his grand holiday in London. 

Young Lady Windygates answered by the next post : 

** DsAR Grannis, — You know I told you long ago, just before I was married, 
that if my husband and I were ever * limned * — as they call it here — our pict- 
ures and that of Pearl in Jean might hang together without prejudice. You 
must have forgotten our conversation— of which I remember every word, for 
it was in the gallery at home, just after you had come in and awakened me 
from the sound sleep I fell into on the wonderful night I spent there. It was 
a wonderful night, though I saw no ghost, and never expect to see one till Vm 
a ghost myself, which I hope, please God, for Windygates^s and the bairns* 
Bakes, and for your sake, my old friend — since, though you are so bale and 
hearty for your years, still I flatter myself you would miss me — may not be 
for a while yet ; but life and death are as Crod wills. I call it a wonderful 
night, for it was on it that everything was made clear to me, and after going 
nearly out of my wits with fright I slept at last in the eeriness and chill and 
white moonlight as sweetly as our little Allan sleeps in his cradle in the cosi- 
est corner of his nursery. Now, dear grannie, you'll do what I ask to make 
up for your mistake ; you'll just put back Pearlin Jean where I said she should 
be — and it may be the poor lady, invisible to you and me, heard the words. 
She is to hang on the left side of Windygates, while I hang on his right, and 
let who will cry out at the group. Then you will find, I trust, that neither the 
bairns nor anybody else, who was not a principal in the sad business — and of 
him, though he is my very marrow, I cannot speak — or whose conscience is 
not clear, will be farther troubled with Pearlin Jean." 

And Maisie was right for that season. 



THE END. 
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